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HORACE: THE CAUSES OF HIS POPULARITY. 


TO BE FOLLOWED BY SPECIMENS OF A NEW TRANSLATION OF HIS ODES. 


No one denies that there are 
greater poets than Horace; and 
much has been said in disparage- 
ment even of some of the merits 
most popularly assigned to him, by 
scholars who have, nevertheless, de- 
voted years of laborious stady to 
the correction of his text or the 
elucidation of his meaning. But 
whatever his faults or deficiencies, 
he has remained unexcelled in 
that special gift of genius which 
critics define by the name of 
charm. No collection of small 
poems, ancient or modern, has so 
universally pleased the taste of all 
nations as Horace’s Odes, or been 
so steadfastly secure from all the 
capricious fluctuations of time and 
fashion. In vain have critics in- 
sisted on the superior genius evine- 
ed in the scanty relics left to us of 
the Greek lyrists, and even on the 
more spontaneous inspiration which 
they detect in the exquisite delicacy 
of form that distinguishes the muse 
of Catullus. Horace still reigns su- 
preme as the lyrical singer most en- 
throned in the affections, most con- 
genial to the taste, of the complex 
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multitude of students in every 
land and in every age. 

It is an era in the life: of. the 
schoolboy when he first commences 
his acquaintance with Horace. He 
gets favourite passages by heart 
with a pleasure which (Homer alone 
excepted) no other ancient poet in- 
spires. Throughout life. the lines 
so learnt remain on his memory, 
rising up alike in gay and in grave 
moments, and applying th 
to varieties of incident and circum- 
stance with the felicitous supple- 
ness of proverbs. Per in the 
interval between boyhood and ma- 
tured knowledge of the world, the 
attractive influence of Horace is eus- 
pended in favour of some bolder poet 
adventuring far beyond the range of 
his temperate though sunny genius, 
into the extremes of heated passion 
or frigid metaphysics— 

“Visere gestiens 
Qua parte debacchentur ignes, 
Qua nebule pluviique rores.” 


But as men _— in years — 

again return to a 

the} young delight in his healthful 
e 20 
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wisdom, his manly sense, his ex- 
quisite combination of playful irony 
and cordial earnestness. They 
then discover in him innumerable 
beauties before unnoticed, and 
now enjoyed the more for their 
general freedom from those very 
efforts at intense emotion and re- 
condite meaning for which, in the 
revolutionary period of youth, they 
admired the writers who appear 
to them, when reason and fancy ad- 
just their equilibrium in the sober 
judgment of maturer years, fever- 
ishly e erated or tediously spec- 
ulative. That the charm of Horace 
is thus general and thus imperish- 
able, is a proposition which needs 
no rag It is more interesting 
and less trite to attempt to analyse 
the secrets of that charin, and see 
how far the attempt may suggest 
hints of art to the numberless writ- 
ers of those poems which aim at 
the title of lyrical composition, and 
are either the trinkets of a transi- 
tory fashion, or the ornaments of 
enduring vogue, according as they 
fail or succeed in concentrating the 
rays of poetry into the compactness 
and solidity of imperishable gems. 
The first uliar excellence of 


| Horace is in his personal character 


and temperament rather than his 
intellectual capacities; it is in his 
genial humanity. He touches us 
on so many sides of our common 
nature; he has sympathies with 
such infinite varieties of men; he is 


| so equally at home with us in town 
| and country, in our hours of mirth, 


in our moments of dejection. Are 
we poor? he invests poverty with 
a cheerful grace. Are we rich? he 
inculeates moderation, and restrains 
us from purse-pride with the kindli- 
ness of a spirit free from asceticism, 
and sensitive to the true enjoy- 
ments of life. His very defects 
and weaknesses of character serve 
to increase his attraction; he is not 
too much elevated aboye our own 
erring selves. 

Next to the charm of his hu- 
manity is that of his disposition 
towards the agreeable aspects of 
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our mortal state. He invests the 
virtues of patience amidst the trials 
of adversity with the dignity of a 
serene sweetness, and exalts even 
the frivolities of worldly pleasure 
with associations of heartfelt friend- 
~ and the refinements of music 
and song. Garlands entwined 
with myrtle, and wine-cups per- 
fumed with nard, seem fit emblems 
of the banqueter who, when he in- 
dulges his Genius, invokes the Muse 
and invites the Grace. With this 
tender humanity and with this plea- 
surable temperament is blended a 
singular manliness of sentiment. In 
no poet can be found lines that more 
rouse, or more respond to, the gene- 
rous impulse of youth towards for- 
titude and courage, sincerity and 
honour, devoted patriotism, the su- 
periority of mind over the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, and a healthful 
reliance on the wisdom and good- 
ness of the one divine providential 
Power, who has no likeness and 
no second, even in the family of 
Olympus. 
hough at times he speaks as the 
Epicurean, at other times as the 
Stoic, and sometimes as both in 
the same poem, he belongs ex- 
clusively to neither school. Ont 
of both he has poetised a philo- 
sophy of his own, which, even in 
its inconsistencies, establishes a har- 
mony with our own inconsistent 
natures; for most men are to this 
day in part Epicurean, in part Stoic. 
Horace is the poet of Eclecticism. 
From the width of his observa- 
— the generalising — 
ter of his reasoning powers, Horace 
is more cabphaticnhy the repre- 
sentative of civilisation than any 
other extant lyrical poet. Though 
describing the manners of his own 
time, he deals in Ps var and pic- 
tures, sentiments opinions, in 
—_— — civilised time _—_ 
ikeness expression. ence 
men of the world claim him as one 
of their order, and they vengpe sd 
accord to him an admiration whi 
they scarcely concede to any other 
poet. It is not only the easy good- 
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nature of his philosophy, and his 
lively wit, that secure to him this 
distinction, but he owes much, also, 
to that undefinable air of good- 
breeding which is independent of 
all conventional fashions, and is 
recognised in every society where 
the qualities that constitute good- 
breeding are esteemed. Catullus 
has quite as much wit, and is at 
least as lax, where ¢ appears 
the character of a matt of pleasure 
—Oatullus is equally intimate with 
the great men of his time, and in 
grace of diction is by many. pre- 
ferred to Horace; yet Oatullus has 
never attained to the same orac- 
ular eminence ‘as Horace among 
men of the world, and does not, 
in their eyes, command the same 
rank in that high class of gentle- 
men—thorough-bred authors. For 
if we rightly interpret genius by 
ingenium—viz., the inborn - spirit 
which accommodates all conven- 
tional circumstances around it to 
its own native property of form 
and growth—there is a genius of 
gentleman as there is @ genius of 
poet. That which his countrymen 
called wrbanitas, in contradistine- 
tion to provincial’ narrowness of 
mind or vulgarity of taste, to false 
finery and affected pretence, is the 
essential attribute of this son of 
the Venusian freedman. And with 
this quality, which needs for bril- 
liant development, familiar con- 
verse with the types of mind form- 
ed by a polished metropolis, Horace 
preserves, in a degree unknown to 
those who, like Pope and Boileau, 
resemble him more or less on the 
town-bred side of his character, 
the simple delight in rural nature, 
which makes him the favourite 
companion of those whom cool 
woodlands, peopled with the beings 
of fable, “set apart from the 
crowd.” He might be as familiar 
with Sir Philip Sidney in the 
shades of Penshurst, as with Lord 
Chesterfield in the saloons of May- 
fair. And out of this rare com- 
bination of practical wisdom and 
poetical sentiment there grows that 
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spite of his occasional sins, 
always found indulgent 
with the clergy of ev 


A the dozen which 


in form the library of the village euré 


of France, Horace is sure. to be 


ow-land beyond the grave, and 
the half sportive, half pathetic in- 
junction, therefore, 
most of the passing hour, there lies 
deep within his heart a conscious- 
ness of nobler truths which, ever 
and anon, finds impressive utter- 
esting ts and hint- 
in was e at elude the rod 

Mercury, and do not accompany 
the dark to theshores of Styx: 


“ Virtus recludens immeritis mori 
Coelum negata tentat iter via.” 


Thus we find his inter- 
woven with Milton’s later’ medita- 
ions; baffled in 
aspirations of human perfectibili 
on earth, dies in his dungeon 
Horace ee: ee 
verse which says, by what arts of 
constancy and fortitude in mortal 
travail Pollux and Hercules attained 
to the citadels of light. 

It is, then, mainly to this large and 
many-sided nature in the man-him- 
self, that Horace owes his unrival- 
led ity—a popularity 
has indeed widened in its 
circle and deepened if its degree in 

roportion to the increase of mo- 
ern civilization. And as the 

ularity is thus so much derived 
from the qualities in which the 


m es friendly mapas | 
with all ranks of ge 80 

accom egree of 

poate which few writ- 

have the happiness to inspire. 
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ing conso 
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We give willing ear to the praise 
of his merits, and feel a certain dis- 
pleasure at the criticisms which 
appear ‘harshly to qualify and re- 
strict them; we are indulgent to 
his faults, and rejoice when the 
diligent research and kindly enthu- 
— of a scholars redeem 
his good name from any aspersions 
that had been too lightly credited. 
It pleases us to think that most, 
perhaps all, among his erotic poems 
which had left upon our minds a 
painfal impression, and which a 
decorous translator shuns, are no 
genuine expressions of the poet’s 
own sentiment or taste, but merely 
a Roman artist’s translation or 

hrase from the Greek ori- 
ginals.* We readily grant the ab- 
surdity of any imputation upon the 
personal courage of Brutus’s young 
officer, founded upon the modest 
confession, that on the fatal field 
of Philippi, when those who most 
vaunted their valour fled in panic 
or bit the dust, he too had left his 
shield not too valiantly behind 
him; he who, in the same poem, 
addressed to a brother soldier, tells 
us that he had gone through the 
worst extremities in that bloody 
war. For those panegyrics on 
Augustus which, in our young days, 
we regarded as a renegade fattery 
bestowed upon a man who had de- 
stroyed the political liberties for 
which the poet had fought, we 
accept the rational excuses which 
are suggested by our own maturer 
knowledge of life and of the grate- 
ful human heart, and our pro- 
founder acquaintance with the 
events and circumstances of the age. 
We see in the poems themselves, 
when fairly examined, with what 
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evident sincerity Horace vindicates 
his enthusiastic admiration of a 
— ae pore with the 
establishment safety to 

and life, with the oe Pond om: spac 
arts and letters, with the reform of 
manners and the amelioration of 
laws. We can understand with 
what genuine horror a patriot so 
humane must have regarded the 
fratricide of intestine wars, and 
yay what —— gratitude so ar- 
ent a lover re and 
would have euehlined pads 


“ Custode rerum Cesare non furor 
Civilis aut vis exiget otium,” 


If to the rule of one man this 
blessed change was to be ascribed, 
and if public opinion so grate- 
fully endorsed that assumption 
that the people themselves p. 

their ruler in the order of Di- 
vinities—it scarcely needs even an 
excuse for the poet that he joined 
in the general apotheosis of the 
great prince, who to him was 
the benignant protector and the 
sympathising friend. What has 
passed in our own time in France 
renders more clear to us_ the 
general state of feeling in Rome. 
When the population have once 
tasted the secnrity of established 
order, and, with terrified remem- 
brance of the bloodshed and havoc 
of a previous anarchy, felt the old 
liberty rather voluntarily slip than 
be violently wrenched from their 
hands, a benevolent autocracy 
that consults the public opinion 
which installs it, seems a blessing to 
the many, and is accepted as a 
necessity by the few. And if the 
professed statesmen and political 
thinkers of the time—the Pollios 





* The opinion at which most Horatian scholars have now arrived is well express 
ed by Estré in his judicious and invaluable work, ‘Horatiana Prosopographeia’ :— 
“Credo Horatium prorsus abstinuisse a puerorum amoribus, etiamsi ipse, jocans, 


aliter de se profiteatur. 


Distabant, si quid judico, Horatii tempore, puerorum 


amores tantum a persona sancti castique viri quantum libera venus nostris tem- 
poribus abest. Navi autem hodie quoque, quis ignorat, juvenes virosque vel cas- 
tissimos et sanctissimos, inter amicos, animi causa, ita jocantes, quasi liberam ve- 
nerem ardentissime sectarentur. Nec Libri iv. carm, 1, curo, scriptum, uti egregie 
observavit Lessingius, post legem Juliam Jatam de pudicitia quum nemo amplius 
amorem in puerum palam celebrare ausus fuisset.’”—Horat, Pros., p. 524. 
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and the Messalas, the most eminent 
partisans of M. Antony, the noblest 
companions of Brutus—acquiesced, 
with the more courtly and consist- 
ent Maecenas, in the established 
government of Augustus, it would 
indeed be no reproach to a man 
whose mind habitually shunned 
gloomy anticipations of the distant 
futare, that he could not foresee the 
terrible degeneration of manners 
and the military despotism which 
were destined to grow out of the 
clement autocracy of that accom- 
plished prince who had won the 
title of ‘‘father of his country,” 
and who might be seen on summer 
evenings angling in the Tiber, or 
stretched upon its banks amidst 
a ring of laughing children, with 
whom the Emperor whose word 
gave law to the Indian and the 
Mede was playing with nuts and 
pebbles. 

What Horace was as man, can, 
however, furnish but little aid to 
those who desire to rival him as 
poet (and let every schoolboy who 
writes his first song to Mary or the 
Moon aim at the highest; nothing 
is too arduous for mortal on the 
snnny side of twenty)—little aid, 
indeed, except as it may serve to 
show how far a genial and cordial 
temperament, an independent and 
manly’ spirit, and a fellowship with 
mankind in their ordinary pursuits 
and tastes, contribute to the culture 
and amenities of the poet who 
would make his monument more 
lasting than bronze and more lofty 
than the pyramids, But. in Hor- 
ace, as artist, we may perhaps, on 
close examination, discover some 
peculiarities of conception and 
form sufficiently marked and per- 
vasive to evince that with him they 
were rules of art; so successful as 
to make them worthy of study, 
and hitherto so little noticed, even 
by his most elaborate critics, as to 
justify our attempt to. render them 
more generally intelligible and in- 
structive. 

In what we are about to say on 
this head, we confine our remarks 
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to the short lyrical pieces to which 
commentators after his time gave 
the name of Odes, and on which his 
eminence as.a poet must mainly rely, 
Whatever merit be ascribed to his 
Satires, it is scarcely in the power 
of genius to raise satire to an ele- 
vated rank in poetry. Satire, in- 
deed, is the antipodes of poetry in 
its essence and its mission. Satire 
always tends to dwarf, and it cannot 
fail to caricature; but poetry does 
nothing if it does not tend to en- 
and exalt, and if it does nt 
rather to beautify than deform. 
And though such didactic. and 
moralising vein as belongs to the 
Epistles of Horace be in itself much 
higher than satire, and in him +has 
graces of style that, with his usual 
consummate taste, he for 
satire, which he regards as a 
rhythmical prose, still, the higher 
atmosphere in which the genius 
of lyrical song buoys and disports 
itself is not within the seope . 
that didactic form of poetry Paik 


“walks highest but not flies.” 
Hegel, in his luminous classifica- 
tion of the various kinds of , 


has perhaps somewhat too 
drawn the line between its 
degrees of rank; yet every one 
acquainted with the rudimentary 
principles of criticism must ac- 
knowledge that just as it requires 
a larger combination of very rare 
gifts to write an epic or a drama 
which the judgment of ages allows 
to be really great, than to write 
a lyrical poem, so it demands a 
much finer combination of some 
of the rarest of those rare gifts 
to write a lyrical poem which be- 
comes the song of all times and 
nations, than to write a brilliant 
sarcasm upon human infirmities, or 
an elegant lecture in the style of 
an Epistle, These last pe but 
talents, however great, w are 
more or less within the province of 
writers, The novel of ‘Gil 
? or the Essays of Mon 
evince qualities of genius equal at 
least to those displayed in Horace’s 
Satires and Epistles. But if you 
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were to multiply Lesages and Mon- 
taignes ad infinitum, they could not 
accomplish a single one of Horace’s 
nobler odes. Beg - 

Now, the first thing that strikes 
us in examining the secrets of 
Horace’s art in lyrical poetry—and 
which we venture humbly to think 
it would be well for modern lyrists 
to study—is his terseness. Terse- 
ness is one of the surest proofs of 
painstaking. Nothing was ever more 
truthful in art than the well-known 
reply of the writer to the friendly 

tic, who said, “You are too 

ix:” “I had not time to be 
shorter.” 

We know from Horace hitself 
that he bestowed upon his artist- 
work an artist’s labour—‘ Operosa 
¢armina fingo.” He seems to have 
60 meditated upon the subject he 
chooses as to be able to grasp it 
readily. There is no wandering 
after —no seeking to prolong 
and over-adorn the main purpose 
for which he writes. If it be but 
a votive inscription to Diana, in 
which he dedicates a tree to her, 
he does not let Bon a of 
language carry him yond the 
simple ideas he desires to express. 
He seems always to consider that 
he is addressing a very civilised 
and a very impatient audience, 
which has other occupations in life 
besides that of reading verses; and 
nothing in him is more remarkable 
than his study not to be tedious. 
Perhaps, indeed, it is to this desire 
that some of his shortcomings up 
to the mark which very poeti- 
cal critics would assign to lyrical 
rapture are to be ascribed; but it 
is a fault on the right side. 

The next and much more import- 
ant characteristic of Horace as a 
lyrical artist is commonly exhibited 
in his grander odes, and often in 
his lighter ones; and to this we 
an hom gg hy em give a more 
expressive wo an ur 
pe 4 His imagination, Rt his Odes, 
predominates over all his, other 
qualities, great as those other quali- 
ties are; and that which he im- 
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ages being clear to himself, he 


contrives in very few words to 
render it distinct and vivid to the 
reader. When Lydia is entreated 
not to spoil Sybaris; by enumerating 
the very sports for which her lover 
has lost taste, he brings before us the 
whole picture of an athletic young 
Roman noble—his achievements in 
horsemanship, swimming, gymnas- 
tics ; when, in the next ode, he calls 
on the Feastmaster to heap up the 
faggots, and bring out the wine, and 
enjoy his youth while he may, he 
slides into a totally different pic- 
ture. Here it is the young Roman 
idler, by whom only the mornings 
are devoted to the Campus Martius, 
the afternoons to the public lounge, 
the twiliglits to amorous assigna- 
tions; and the whole closes still 
with a picture, the girl hiding her- 
self within the threshold, and be- 
trayed by her laugh, while the lover 
rushes in and snatches away the 
love-token from the not o’er-reluc- 
tant finger. When he invites Tyn- 
daris to his villa, the spot is brought 
before the eye; the she-goats brows- 
ing amid the arbute and wild 
thyme; the pebbly slopes of Us- 
tiea; the green nook sheltered 
from the dog-star; the noonday 
entertainment; the light wines 
and the lute. The place and the 
fignres are before us as clearl} as if 
on the canvass of s painter. He 
would tell you that he is marked 
from childhood for the destiny of 
poet; and he charms the eye with 
the picture of the truant infant 
asleep on the wild mountain-side, 
safe from the bear and the adder, 
while the doves cover him with 
leaves. 
With a rarer and higher attri- 
a of art Horace eye c co 
dramatic element very largely a 
[prominently into his lyries. His 
ture becomes @ scene. His 
ideas take life and form as na- 
tions. Does he wish to dissuade 
his countrymen frém the notion 
of transferring the seat of govern- 
ment from Rome to Asia, or per- 
haps, rather, from some large emi- 
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gration and military settlement in 
the East? He calls up the image 
of the Founder of Rome borne back 
to heaven in the chariot of Mars; 
ranges the gods in council on Olym- 
pus; and puts into‘the lips of Juno 
the warning which he desires to 
convey. Does he seek to discour- 
age popular impatience for the re- 
turn’ of the Parthian prisoners— 
viz., the soldiers of Crassus who 
had settled and married in the land 
of the conqueror? He evokes the 
great form of Regulus urging the 
Senate to refuse to ransom the 
Roman captives taken by Carth- 
age—places him as on a visible 
stage— utters his 
scribes his looks, and shows him 
departing to face the tormentors, 
satisfied and serene. Would he 
console a girl for the absence of her 
lover, and hint to herself a friendly 
caution against an iusidious gal- 
lant? In eight short stanzas he 
condenses a whole drama in person- 
ages and plot. Does he paint the 
reconciliation of two jealous lovers? 
He makes them speak for them- 
selves; and their brief dialogue 
is among the, most delightful of 
comedies. Would he tell us that 
he is going to sup with convivial 
friends? He suddenly transports us 
into the midst of the scene, regu- 
lates the toasts, calls for the flowers 
and masie, babbles out his loves. 
The scene lives. 

Not to weary the reader with in- 


numerable instanees of this art of spect 


picture and of drama, so sedulously 
cultivated by Horace, we will only 
observe that the numerous imita- 
tions of Horace have failed to emu- 
late this the most salient charac- 
teristic of his charm in construction ; 
and that even his numerous com- 
mentators have but slightly noticed 
it—nay, have even censured as a 
desultory episode, that which, ac- 
cording to Horace’s system of treat- 
ing his subject, is the substance 
of the poem itself. For the com- 
mencing stanzas sometimes only 
serve as a frame to the picture 
which he intends to paint, or a pro- 
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language, de- wu 


logue to the scene which he 
poses to dramatise. on f 
Thus, he a poem by an 
invocation to Mercury and the lyre 
to teach him a strain that may 
soften the coy heart of a young 
girl; passes rapidly to the effeet 
of music even upon the phantoms 
in the shades below: the 
rest their urn, and then, as if the 
image of the Danaides spontaneous- 
ly and suddenly cnqqud the idea, 
he places on the scene the sister mur- 
deresses at night slaughtering their 
bridegrooms—and the im of 
Hypermnestra, the sole gentle and 
tender one, waking her lord and 
+ =. his lad 
again, when y friend, 
Galatea, is about to undertake a 
voyage, he begins by a — 
irony about omens, hastens 
the reality of stormy seas—and sud. 
denly we have the picture of 
borne from the field-flowers to 
midst of the ocean. We behold her 
forlorn and alone on the shores of 
Orete—hearken to the burst of her 
despair and repentance—and see 
the drama conclude with the con- 
solatory nee of Venus and 
Cupid with his loosened bow. — 
some commentators, we —— 
aoa prsetatios of dramat the 
imagery have ap to 
see Rp ae and interludes. 
t the more they are examined:as 
illustrative of Horace’s cal- 
ture of lyric art, the more (in this re- 
not unimitative of Pindar) they 
stand out as the os cenghaoat 
and the deve a 
his purpose. Take them away, and 
the poems themselves would shrink 
into elegant vers d'occasion. Horace, 
in a word, generally studies to se- 
ee each “ his poaghe = eo 
careful poems, however 
that which play-writers call 4 
backbone.” And even where he 
does not obtain this through direct 
and elaborate picture or dramatic 
effect and a ya he achieves it 
perhaps in a sing 
ing some striking truth a ae 
of popular application, expressed 
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with a terseness so happy, that all 
times and all nations adopt it as a 
proverb. 

We see, then, how much of his 
art in construction depends on his 
lavish employ of picture and drama 
—how much on compression and 
brevity. We must next notice, as 
constituent elements of Horace’s 
peculiar charm, his employment of 
playful irony, and the rapidity of 
his transitions from sportive to 
earnest, earnest to sportive; so 
that, perhaps, no poet more avails 
himself of the effect of “surprise” 
—yet the surprise is not coarse and 
glariig, but for the most part 
singularly subdued and delicate-— 
arising sometimes from a_ single 
phrase, a single word. He has thus, 
in his lyrics, more of that combina- 
tion of tragic and comic elements to 
Shjeoted i — of a — age 
re) in espeare, than per- 
haps any poet extant except Shake- 

himself. The consideration 
of this admirably artistic fidelity 
to the mingled yarn of life, leads 
us on to the notice of Horatian 
style and diction. 

The character of the audience he 
more immediately addresses will 
naturally have a certain effect on 
the style of an author, and an 
effect great in proportion to his prac- 
tieal good sense and taste.. No 
man possessed of what the French 
call savoir vivre, employs exactly 
the same style even in extempore 
discourse, whether he address a 
select audience of scholars or a 
miscellaneous popular assembly. 
The readers for whom Horace more 
immediately wrote were the polite 
and intellectual circles of Rome, 
wherein a large proportion were 
too busy, and a large proportion 
too idle, to allow themselves to be 
diverted very far, or for long at a 
stretch, into tic regions, whe- 


ther of thought or diction, remote 
from their ordinary topics and 
habitual language. Horace does 
not, therefore, in the larger number 
of songs composed—some to be pop- 
ularly sung and all to be popularly 


read—build up a poetic langu 
distinct from that. of poutwandttions 
On the contrary, with some strik- 
ing exceptions, where the occasion 
is unusually solemn, he starts from 
the conversational tone, seeks to 
familiarise himself winningly with 
his readers, and leads them on to 
loftier sentiment, uttered in more 
noble eloquence—just as an orator, 
beginning very simply, leads on 
the assembly he addresses. And 
possibly Horace’s manner in this 
respect—which, though in a less 
marked degreé, is also. that of 
Oatullus in most of the few purely 
lyrical compositions the latter has 
left to us—may be traced to the 
influence which oratory exercised 
over the generation born in the 
last days of the Republic. For in 
the age of Cicero and Hortensius it 
may be said that the genius of the 
Roman language developed itself 
rather in the beauties which belong 
to oratory than those which lie 
more hidden from popular appre- 
ciation in the dells and bosks of 
song. 

And as the study of rhetoric and 
oratory formed essential part 
of education among the Roman 
youths contempo: with Horace, 
so that study net 4 unconscicusly 
mould the taste of the poet in his 
selection and arran, t of ver- 
bal decorations. the cause 
what it may, nothing » is more 
noticeable in Horace’s style than 
its usual conformity with oratorical 
art, its easy familiarisation with 
the minds addressed, its avoidance 
of over-floridity and recondite mys- 
ticism, and its reliance for effects 
that are to fascinate the imagina- 
tion, touch the heart, rouse the 
soul, upen something more than 
the delicacies of poetic form. His 
reliance. in short, is upon the senti- 
ment. the idea, which the glow 
of expression animates and illumes. 
Thus, that curiosa felicitas verborum 
justly ascribed to Horace, has so 
much of the masculine, oratorical 
character—so unites a hardy and 
compact simplicity of phrase with 
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a sentiment which itself has ‘the 
nobleness or grace of y (as 
oratorical expression of the highest 
degree always has)—that of all an- 
cient poets Horace is the one who 
most furnishes the public speaker 
with quotations sure of striking 
effect in any public assembly to 
which the Latin language is famil- 
iar. We will here take one example 
among many. Mr. Pitt is said never 
to have more carried away the ap- 
plause of the House of Commons 
than when, likening England, — 
then engaged in a war tasking all 
her resources,—to that image of 
Rome which Horace has placed in 
the mouth of Hannibal—he ex- 
claimed :— 


“Duris ut ilex tonsa bipennibus 
Nigra feraci frondis in Algido, 
Per damna, per cedes, ab ipso 
Ducit opes animumque ferro,” 


Now, this passage, when critically 
examined, does not owe its unmis- 
takable poetry to any form of 
words, any startling epithet, inad- 
missible in prose, bet to an illustra- 
tion at onee var noble and. yet 
very simple; and, in rapidity,of 
force, in the ro nacht and com- 
pletion of the idea, so akin to ora- 
tory, that an impassioned speaker 
who had his audience. in his hands 
might have uttered the; substance 
of it in prose, 

We may perhaps enable the 
general reader to comprehend more 
clearly what we mean by Horace’s 
art in diction, as starting from the 
conversational tome, and, save on 
rare occasions, aveiding a style an- 
tagonistic to prose, by a reference 
to the two loveliest, most elabo- 
rate, and most perfect: lyrics. in ~~ 
own language — ‘LiAllegre’ 

‘Il Penseroso.’ In. these odes Mi 
ton takes for representation the 


two types of boxapqunniants ‘under 


which mankind are more or less 
divisibly ranged—viz., the cheerfal 
and the pensive. But he treats 
these two common varieties of all 
our race. as a poet, of a a’ 
unique temperament himself, ad- 
dressing that comparatively small 
number of persons who are poeti- 
cally cheerful or poetically 
And in so addressing them his lan- 
guage is throughout essentially dis- 
tinct from prose; it is like, geese 
his youthful poems, the very 
tessence of poetic fancy, in 
imagery and expression. Per- 
fectly truthful in itself, the mm 
in these masterpieces is 1 not 
of that kind of truthfulness 
whieh comes home to all men’s 
business and bosoms. Like. his 
own soul, it is “a star, and dwells 
apart.” We doubt whether Horace, 
in his very finest odes, ever, in his 
maturest age, wrote anything so 
exquisitely poetical, regarded as 
pure poetry addressed to. poets, as 
these two lyrics written by Milton 
in his youth. But then the dif- 
ference between them and. Hor- 
ace’s Odes is, that out of England 
the former are little known.— 
certainly not appreciated.* Their 
beanty of form is so delicate, that 
it is only the eye of a native that 
can detect it—their truthfulness. to 
nature so limited to a cireumseribed 
e of mind, that, even in Eng- 
land,'neither the mirthful nor the 
melancholy man, unless he be a 


either poem his own favourite tastes 
and : But where Horace 
describes men’s pleasu every 

mgn finds something of himself; 
the a kindliness of his lan- 
guage impresses its poetry upon 
those who have no pretension 
to be ts. Had Horace writ- 
ten with equal length and with 
equal care an ‘Allegro’ and a 





a 


* It may be said in answer 
than English, True; but that does 


: that on the Continent Latin is more réad 
prevent those English 


cts who adres 


themselves to a cosmopolitan audience, as Shakespeare, and prt hi 
being as well pM , on the Continent as any Latin author ey and I doubt 


whether even in En 


there be as many read 


ers of poetry familiar ‘with ‘ L’Allle- 


gro’ and ‘Ii Penseroso’ as there are with the Odes of Horace, 








* Penseroso,’ not only the poet and 
the student, not only the wan of 
sentiment and reflection, but all 
varieties in our common family— 
the young lover, the ambitious 
schemer, the man of pleasure, the 
country yeoman, the city clerk, 
even the rural labourer—would 
have found lines in which he saw 
himself as in a mirror. 

Thus, then, Horace’s curious 
felicity of wording is for the most 
part free from any sustained at- 
tempt at a language essentially dis- 
tinct from that of conversation; 
and for that very reason its beauties 
of poetical expression both please 
and strike the more, because they 
have more the air of those n- 
taneous flashes of genius which 
delight us in a great orator or a 
brilliant talker. 

I cannot pass by without com- 
ment a characteristic of Horace’s 
**form” in lyrical poetry, which is 
too striking to escape the notice of 
any ordinary critic; but no critic 
has attempted satisfactorily to de- 
fine the principles of art to which 
its peculiar fascination may be trac- 
ed. It is in the choice of epithets 
derived from proper names, or 
rather the names of places, by which 
“generals” are individualised into 
“particulars.” The sea is not the 
sea in general—it is the Hadrian, or 
the Myrtoan, or the Oaspian sea; 
the ship is not aship in general—it 
is the Cyprian or the Bithynian 
ship; the oaks, which are not al- 
ways shaken by the blast, are not 
the oaks in general—they are the 
oaks upon Garganus; the ilex, 
which thrives by being pruned, is 
not an ilex in general—it is the ilex 
upon Algidus; and so forth, through 
innumerable instances. That in 
this peculiarity there is a charm to 
the ear and the mind of the reader, 
no one acquainted with Horace will 
deny. But whence that charm? 
Partly because it gives that kind of 
individuality which belongs to per- 
sonation—it takes the object out 
of a boundless commonplace, and 
rivets the attention on a more fixed 
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and definite image; but 1 
because, while it thus Mente ake 
idea on the prosaic side of the ob- 
ject, it enlarges its scope by many 
vague and subtle associations on 
the poetic side. When a proper 
name is thus used—a proper name 
suggesting of itself almost insensibly 
to the mind the poetic associations 
which belong to the name—the 
idea is enlarged from a simple to 
a complex idea, adorned with de- 
licate enrichments, and opening 
into many dim recesses of imagina- 
tion, The keel of a ship suggests 
only a keel; but the Cyprian keel 
connects itself with dreamy recol- 
lections of all the lovely myths 
about Oyprus. The ilex unpartieu- 
larised may be but an ilex by a 
dusty roadside, or in the grounds 
of a citizen’s villa; but the ilex of 
Algidus evokes, a8 an accompany- 
ing image, the haunted mountain- 
top sacred to Diana. Hence the 
frequent recourse to poetic proper 
names among artistic ts, and to 
which the verse of Milton is so 
largely indebted for the delight it 
occasions, not more by melodious 
sounds than by complex associations. 
— Walter Scott owes much of the 
animation of his lyrical narra- 
tives to his frequent use of proper 
names in scenery connected with 
historic association or romantic 
legend; and Macaulay’s Roman 
Lays push the use of them almost 
to too evidently artificial an ex- 
treme, savouring a little over- 
much of elaborate learning and 
perceptible imitation, But the 
study of so exquisite a beauty in 
lyrical composition may be safely 
commended to modern me It is 
ey mame y< mee little ‘his 
nothing t the Epodes (his 
earliest published poems, except 


the first book of the Satires). Per- 

haps he thought it more especi- 

ally appropriate. to purely lyrical 

composition, such as Be On 

than to the Epodes, w are 

not lyrical in form, Li with one 
+ 


are but 
For it 


exception, Epode 
partially lyrical ia 


4 
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—_ be wrong to infer that, it 
y oceurred to him in the riper 
practice of his general art as poet, 
since some of the Odes in which it 
is found, though not published til] 
after the Epodes, must have been 
composed within the period to 
which the latter are assigned. 

The defects or shortcomings of 
Horace as a poet are, like those 
of all original writers, intimately 
connected with his peculiar merits. 
The strong sense, and 
that which we may call the 
practical tendeney of his mind, in 
his views both of life and art, 
while they serve to secure to him 
so unrivalled a popularity among 
men of the world, not only deter 
him from the metaphysical specula- 
tion which would have been not 
less wearisome to the larger por- 
tion of his readers than distasteful 
to himself, as appertaining to those 
regions beyond the province of the 
human mind, ‘at which Jove 
laughs to see us outstretch our hu- 
man cares,’ but rarely permit him 
to plumb very far into the deeps of 
feeling and passion. Marvellously 
as he represents the human natare 
we have all of us in common, each 
thoughtful man has yet in him a 
something of human nature u- 
liar to himself, which, like the 
goals of the Olympian charioteer, 
is sometimes almost grazed, but 
ever shunned, by the rapid wheels 
of the Venusian. 

It may also be said that his turn 
for irony, and his deference to the 
impatient taste of a worldly andi- 
ence, while serving to keep the at- 
tention always pleased, and contri- 
buting so largely to his special -se- 
crets in art, sometimes shows itself 
unseasonably, and detracts from the 
effect of some noble passage, or in- 
terrupts the rush of some animated 
description. 
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Take but one instance 
many. In an ode which is: 
his andest—Book iv. Ode 4, 
“Q ministrum fulminis ali- 
tem ”—when he comes, after ima- 
gery of epic splendour, to the vie- 
tory of Drusus over the Vindelici, 
he checks himself to say, with a— 
sort of mockery which wonld have 


been well in its place at. a bia Le 
table, that where the Vindelici 
learned the use of the Amazonian 
battle-axe he refrains from inquir- 
ing, for it is not possible to know 
everything. No doubt there was 
some ‘hit’ or point in this paren- 
thetical diversion which is now 
lost to us; possibly it was a satiri- 
cal allusion to some ic work 
or antiquarian speculation which 
was among the literary topics of 
the day; but every reader of cri- 
tical taste feels the jar of an epi- 
sodical levity, inharmonious to all 
that goes before and after it.* It 
is like a sarcasm of Voltaire’s thrust 
into the midst of an ode of Pin- 
dar’s. 

From causes the same or’ simi- 
lar, Horace’s love poetry has been 
accused of want of deep feeling, 
and compared in tlis respect, dis- 
advantageously, to the few extant 
fragments of Sappho. But here 
it may be observed, that in the 
whole character of Horace there 
is one marked idiosyncrasy which 
influences the general expression of 
his art. Like many men of our 
day, who unite to familiar inter- 
course with fashionable and world- 
ly society an inherent sincerity 
and a dread of all charlatanic pre- 
tences, Horace is even over-stad 
pot to claim any false credit for 
himself—not to pretend to anything 
which may not be eonsidered justly 
his due; he wiil not pretend te be 
better born, or richer, wiser or more 
consistent, or of a severer temper 





* Some critics have indeed proposed to omit these d 


and consider them an impertinent interpolation by an inferior hand. But this is an 


ve verses altogether, 


audacity of assumption forbidden by the authority of manuscripts, and justly de- 
nounced by the editors and poste Bae opinions on such a subject Hore ‘ 


students regard as decisive. 








than he is. In his Satires and 
_ Epistles he even goes out of his 
way to tell us of his faults. In his 
Odes themselves—with all his in- 
tense and candidly uttered convic- 
tions of their immortality—he is per- 
petually throwing in some modest 
reference to the light and trivial 
themes to which his lyre and his 
genius are best suited. A man of 
this character, and with a very 
keen suseeptibility to ridicule, 
would perhaps shun the expres- 
sion of any feeling in love much 
deeper in its sentiment, or much 
more devoted in its passion, than 
would find sympathy with the men 
of the world for whom he princi- 
pally wrote. If he ever did com- 
pose love poems so earnest and 
glowing, we think it doubtful whe- 
ther he would have prevailed on 
himself to publish them. To a 
poet who so consistently seeks to 
inculcate moderation in every pas- 
sion and desire, there would have 
seemed something not only incon- 
sistent with his general repute as 
writer, but perhaps something of- 
fensive to his own sense of shame 
and the manliness of his nature, in 
that passionate devotion to the 
charms of a Oynthia to which Pro- 
pertius refers the source of his in- 
spiration and his loftiest preten- 
sion to the immortality of renown. 
And Horace is so far right, both as 
man and as artist, in the mode in 
which he celebrates the smiling god- 
dess round whom hovers Mirth as 
well as Oupid; that, as man, one 
really would respect him less if any 
of those young ladies, who seem 
to have been too large hearted to 
confine their affection to a single 
adorer, had inspired him with one 
of those rare passions which infin- 
ence an entire existence. We 
should feel as much shame as com- 
passion for any wise friend of ours 
whom Venus iinked lastingly in her 
brazen yoke to a Lydia or a Pyrrha. 
And as an artist, Horace appears 
so far right in his mode of dealing 
with erotic subjects, that, “— 
all this alleged want of deep feeling 
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and passionate devotion, Horace’s 
love poetry is still the most popu» 
lar in the world—the most imitated, 
~ — a the most remem- 

ered. e@ reaso rhaps, i 
that most men have lived 7” to 
the extent that Horace admits the 
passion, and very few men have 
loved much beyond that limit, 
Go far beyond that limit; and we 
leave the lyrists and are plunged 
into tragedy. 

Notwithstanding the amazin 
pains taken by grave professors an 
erudite divines to ascertain the 
history of Horace’s love affairs—to 
tell us who and what these youn 
beauties were—whom he vel 
first and whom he loved last—how 
many of them are to be reduced to 
a select few, one being sung under 
different names lending their syl- 
lables to the same metrical conve- 
nience, so that Oinara, Lalage, Ly- 
dia, are one and the same person, 
&c.—the question remains insoluble, 
Some scholars have had even the 
cold-blooded audacity to assert, 
that with the single exception of 
Cinara, and some strange sort of 
entanglement with the terrible sor- 
ceress to whom he gives the name 
of Oanidia, all these Horatian beau- 
ties are myths and figments—as 
purely dreams as those out of the 
ivory gate—many of them, no 
doubt, translations, more or less 
free, from the Greek. 

The safest conjecture here, as in 
most cases of disputed judgment, 
lies between extremes. 

It is probable enough that a man 
like Horace—a man of wit and 
pleasure — thrown early into gay 
society, and of a very affectionate 
nature, as is evinced by the warmth 
of his friendships— should have 
been pretty often in what is com- 
monly called “love” during, say, 
thirty-nine years out of the fifty- 


seven in which he led .a bachelor’s . 


life. And as few poets ever have 
been more subjective than Horace— 
ever received the aspect of life more 
decidedly through the medium of 
their own personal impressions—or 
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more regarded poetry as the vehicle 
of utterance for their opinions and 
doctrines, their likings and dislikes, 
their joys and their sorrows—so it 
may be reasonably presumed that 
in many of his love verses he ex- 


presses or symbolises his own gen-' 


uine state of feeling, Nor, if in 
some of these there be detected 
imitations from the Greek, does 
that seem to us to militate against 
the supposition that the person ad- 
dressed was real, and the feeling 
uttered sincere. Nothing is more 
common among poets than the 
adaptation of ideas found elsewhere 
to their own individual circum- 
stances and self-confessions. When 
Pope parapbrases Horace where 
Horace most exclusively personates 
himself, Pope still so paraphrases 
that the lines personate Pope and 
not Horace; and one would know 
very little of the “ subjective” char- 
acter of Pope’s mind and genius 
who could assert that he did not 
utter his own genuine feelings in 
describing, for instance, his early 
life and his early friendships, be- 
cause the description was imitated 
from & Latin author. 

On the other hand, it is impossible 
to distinguish with any certainty 
what really does thus illustrate the 
actual existence of Horace, and does 
utter the sounds of his own heart, 
from the purely objective essays 
of his genius (for, like all poets 
who have the dramatic faculty 
strongly developed, he was objec- 
tive as well as subjective), and were 
the sportive exercises of art,. and 
the airy embodiment of fancy. It 
is safest here to leave an acute 
reader to his own judgment; and it 
is one of those matters in which 
acute readers will perhaps differ 
the most. 

Among the faults of Horace 
may also be mentioned his marked 
tendency to self-repetition, and 
especially to the repetition of what 
one of his most admirable but least 
enthusiastic editors bluntly calls 
his “ commonplaces:” viz., the short- 
ness of life; the wisdom of seizing 


the present hour; the folly of 
anxious research into an unknown 
future; the vanity of riches and of 
restless ambition; the happiness of 
a golden mediocrity in fortune, and 
an equable mind in the vicissitudes 
of life. But these iterations of 
ideas, constituting the body of his 
ethics, if faulty—inasmuch as the 
ultima linea of bis range be therein 
too sharply defined—are the insepar- 
able consequence of the most beauti- 
ful qualities of his genius. They 
mark the consistent unity and the 
sincere convictions of the man—they 
show how much his favourite pre- 
cepts are part and parcel of his w 
moral and intellectual organisation. 
Whether conversing in his Satires, 
philosophising in his Epistles, giv- 
ing free play to invention in his Odes 
—-still he cannot help uttering and 
re-uttering ideas the combination 
of which constitutes nimsetr. And 
as the general effect of these ideas 
is soothing, so their prevalence in 
his verse has a charm of repose 
similar to the prevalence of green 
in the tints of nature: we greet 
the constant recurrence of the soft 
familiar colour with a sensation of 
pleasure even in its quiet mono- 
tony. 

Perhaps in most writers who 
have in a pre-eminent degree the 
gift of charm, there is indeed a 
certain fondness for some uliar 
train of thought, the repetition of 
which gains in them the attraction 
of association. We should be dis- 
——— in reading such writers, 
if we did not find the ideas which 
characterise them, and for which 
we have learned to seek and to 
love them, coming up again and 
again like a refrain in music. It is 
so with some of otr own poets— 
Goldsmith, Cowper, and Byron— 
who, alike in nothing else, are alike 
in the frequent recurrence of the 
ideas which constitute the charac- 
teristic colourings of their genius, 
and who, in that recurrence, deepen 
their spell over their readers. 

We believe, then, that the atéri- 
butes thus imperfectly stated are 








among the principal constituent 
. @lements of Horace’s indisputable 
charm, and of a popularity among 
men of various minds, which ex- 
tends over a ewe circle than 
perhaps any other ancient poet 
commands; Homer alone except- 
ed. It is a popularity not dimin- 
ished by the limits imposed on 
the admiration that accompanies 
it. Even those critics who deny 
him certain of the higher qualities 
of a lyrical poet, do not love 
him less cordially on ‘account of 
the other qualities which they are 
pleased to accord to him. It is 
commonly enough said that, either 
from his own deficiencies or those 
of the Latin language, he falls far 
short. of the Greek lyrical poets in 
fire, in passion, in elevation of style, 
in varied melodies of versification. 
Granted: but judging by the scanty 
remains of those poets which time 
has spared, we find evidence of no 
one,—unless it be Alcsous, and con- 
jecturing what his genius might 
have been as a whole less by 
the fragments it has left than by 
Horace’s occasional imitations,—no 
one who combines so many excel- 
lences, be they great or small, as 
even a very qualified admirer must 
e to Horace; no one who 
blends so large a knowledge of the 
practical work-day world with so 
delicate a fancy, and so graceful a 
perception of the poetic aspects of 
human life; no one who has the 
same alert quickness of movement 
from “gay to grave, from lively 
to severe;” no one who unites 
the same manly and high-spirited 
enforcement of hardy virtues, tem- 
perance and fortitude, devotion to 
friends and to the native land, 
with so pleasurable and genial a 
temperament; no one who adorns 
so extensive an acquaintance with 
litan civilisation by so many 

lovely pictures of rural enjoyment; or 
so animates the description of scen- 
ery by the introduction of human 
groups and images, instilling, as it 
were, into the body of outward na- 
ture, the heart and the thought of 
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man. So that where his genius 

fail in height as compared with Pin 
dar, or in peter oy sensuous 
passion as compared bh Sapp! 

it compensates by the pede a 
which it extends its survey, and 
over which it diffuses its light and 
its warmth. 

No Latin writer has been more 
illustrated or more obscured than 
Horace by the labours of commen- 
tators and editors. Not the least 
obligation that we owe ‘to more 
recent scholars is the care with 
which they have redeemed the av- 
thentic text from the andacious 
ingenuity of Bentley, and corrected 
the erroneous interpretations so 
complacently volunteered by the 
French editors, Sanadon and Dacier. 
The editions of Doering and Dillen- 
burger are entitled to high praise ; the 
latter especially may be always con- 
sulted with advantage. Its commen- 
tary, though brief, is very valu 
from its excellent jadgment, an 
the minute and peculiar study of all 
subjects connected with or illus 
trative of the author, by which the 
editor is distinguished. But with 
all respect to other editions, it is 
no exaggeration to say that the 
edition of Orelli marks an epoch in 
Horatian scholarship. The pains- 
taking accuracy with which the 
text has been determined. by the 
scrupulous collation of the best 
MSS.—the sober sense with which 
the stores of a copious and varied 
erudition are made available in the 
determination of disputed passages 
—and the exquisite critical taste, the 
delicate perception of poetic inten- 
tion and spirit, which distinguish 
the annotations—have justly secur- 
ed to this noble edition an ween 
surpassing that of all editions whic 
have gone before, and little likely 
to be superseded by any that ma 
come after it. But although Orel 
has become indispensable to every 
earnest student of Horace, we may 
add, with no small pride in our 
countryman, that the edition of Mr. 
Maeleane is an invaluable auxiliary 
to that of Orelli himself. Mr. Mac- 
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leane follows, indeed, for the most 
part, Orelli’s text and punctuation, 
and avails himself more 
Orelli’s scholia than of any 
but he is no servile transcriber or 
copyist. Where he differs ocea- 
sionally from Qrelli, and states his 
reasons for doing Bp a <omes to 
us to be gener se the right. 
While distinguished by a remark- 
able sobriety of judgment, and 
rejecting with a certain scorn fan- 
tastic emendations in passages 
where the text is supported by the 
best MSS., he not unfrequently 
solves-the difficulties raised by pre- 
vious commentators with a few 
simple words, admirable for their 
strong sense and clearness of ex- 
position; and on several points of 
Roman law especially, his erudi- 
tion, assisted by that of Professor 
Long, originates valuable sugges- 
tions not to be found in previous 
commentators. The argument or 
introduction which he prefixes to 
each ode is admirable for terseness 
and grasp of subject. 

Nor, in speaking of our own 
recent contributions to Horatian 
scholarship, should honourable 
mention of the edition just pub- 
lished by Mr. Yonge, assistant mas- 
ter of Eton, be omitted. He also 
generally adopts the text of Orelli, 
and his rare deviations from it 
are entitled to the most consider- 
ate respect. His notes,* though 
brief, and comparativel few, are 
valuable alike for sound j 
and very elegant taste; and Eton 
may well be grateful to him for an 
escape from the corrupt and mis- 
leading nee by which, i ame 
own school - days, pupils 
how to misconstrue aon 

As no ancient classic has had an 
equal namber of commentators, so 
certainly none has had so large a 
number of translators. There is 
scarcely a man of letters who has 
not at one time or other versified 
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of translation of t 


or imitated some of the Odes; and 
searcely a year without a new 
all. No doubt 
there isa charm in the proverbial 
difficulty of dealing with Horace’s 
modes of expression; but perhaps 
the true canse which invites trans- 
lators to enconnter that difficulty 
is to be found in the comprehen- 
siveness of this poet's sympathy 
with human beings. He tou 

so many sides of - 

on one side or the other he is sure 
to attract us all, and we seek to 
clothe in his words some cherished 
fe or sentiment of our own. 
Be as it may, an unusual 
degree of indulgence has by tacit 
consent been accorded to new 
translations from Horace. Readers 
unacquainted with the original are 
di to welcome every fresh 
attempt to make the Venusian 
Muse express herself in familiar 
English ; and Horatian scholars 
feel an interest in examining 
how each succeeding translator 
grapples with the difficulties of 
interpretation which have been, as 
many of them still are, matters of 
conjecture and dispute to commen- 
tators the most erudite, and critics 
the most acute. 

May a reasonable share of such 
general indulgence be vouchsafed to 
that variety in the mode of transla- 

tion of which we propose to hazard 
the experiment. 

It would ill become us to 
speak with disparagement of the 
labours of previous translators ; 
indeed, such as we have seen we 
are much more disposed to 
than to censure; and if any 
pe translations than theirs 

be made, we, at —_ 
peal not adventure that 
But we have long Powe a a 
strong conviction, whether it be 
right or wrong, that the difficulty 
of rendering the spirit of Horace’s 
lyrics (taking them as a whole) 





* Would it not be more convenient to the reader if, in a future issue of Mr. 
Yonge’s edition, the notes be transferred from an appendix to the foot of the page 


they illustrate? 











sufficiently clear in translation, is 
materially increased by the resort 
to rhyme; not so much because 
the true meaning is often sacrificed 
to the necessities of rhyme, but 
because rhyme in itself is insepar- 
ably associated with forms of poet- 
ry, whether medieval or modern 
wholly opposed to the essential 
genius of classic rhythm; and in 
any wholesale translation of the 
Horatian Odes, it is scarcely pos- 
sible not to feel that the perpetual 
recurrence of rhyme necessitates 
an infidelity to the spirit of the 
original more important than those 
oceasional paraphrases of the lite- 
ral sense of individual lines, from 
which no translation of poetry into 
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poetry, rhymeless or rhymed, has 
ever been, or perhaps ever can be, 
altogether free. valk 

It is —— not, indeed, to at- 
tempt the impossible task of trans- 
ferring the ancient lyrical . metres 
to our language, but to consult 
their general spirit and character 
in framing rhymeless measures, 
according to the laws of English 
prosody, and of compass sufficient 
to allow a prevalent adherence to 
the rule of translating line by line, 
without needless amplification on 
the one hand, or harsh contradiction 
on the other. 

Some translations of the Odes, 
composed upon this principle, will 
be given in a subsequent number. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Luypa Teresset, before she had 
gone to bed on that night which 
she had passed at Augsburg, had 
written a short note which was 
to be delivered, if such delivery 
should be possible, to Ludovic 
Valearm. The condition of her 
lover had, of course, been an added 
trouble to those which were more 
especially her own. During the 
last three or four hours which she 
had passed with him in the train 
her tenderness for him had been 
numbed by her own sufferings, and 
she had allowed herself for a while 
to think that he was not suffi- 
ciently alive to the great sacrifice 
she was making on his behalf. 
But when he was removed from her, 
and had been taken, as she well 
knew, to the prison of the city, 
something of the softness of her 
love returned to her, and she tried 
to persuade herself that she owed 
to him that duty which a wife 
would owe. When she spoke to 
Fanny on the subject, she declared 
that even if it were possible to her 
she would not go back to Ludovic. 


“T see it differently now,” she said ; 
“and I see how it is.’ But, 
still,—though she declared that she 
was very firm in that resolve,— 
she did not like to be carried back 
to her old home without doing 
something, making some attempt, 
which might be at least a token 
to herself that she had not been 
heartless in regard to her lover. 
She wrote therefore with much 
difficulty the following few words, 
which Fanny promised that her hus- 
band should endeavour to convey 
to the hands of Ludovic Valearm: 


*Dzar Lupovic,—My aunt has 
come here for me, and takes me 
back to Nuremberg to-morrow. 
When you left me at the station I 
was too ill to go to the place you told 
me; so they sent to this house, and 
my dear, dear friend Fanny Heisse 
got her husband to come for me, 
and I. am in their house now. 
Then my aunt came, and she will 
take me home to-morrow. I am 
so unhappy that you should be in 
trouble! I hope that my coming 
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with you did not help to bring it 
about. As for me, I know 

is best that I should fe back, 
though I think that it will kill me. 
I was very wicked to come. I feel 
that now, and I know that even you 
will have ceased to respect me, 
Dear Ludovic, I hope that God will 
forgive us both. It will be better 
that we should never meet again, 
though the thought that it must be 
so is almost more than I can bear. 
I have always felt that I was dif- 
ferent from other girls, and that 
there never could be any happi- 
ness for me in this world. God 
Think of me 


try 
9 


bless you, Ludovie. 
sometimes,—but never, never, 
to come for me again. L. T. 


It had cost her an hour of hard toil 
to write this little letter, and when 
it was written she felt that it was 
cold, ungrateful, unloving,—very 
unlike the words which he would 
feel that he had a right to expect 
from her. Wevertaulanl such as 
it was, she gave it to her friend 
Fanny, with many injunetions that 
it might, if possible, be placed in 
the hands of Ludovic. And thus, 
as she told herself repeatedly on 
her way home, the romance of her 
life was over. After all, the jour- 
ney to Augsburg would have been 
serviceable to her,—would be ser- 
viceable although her character 
should be infamous for ever in the 
town that knew her,—if by that 
journey she would be saved from 
all further mention of the name 
of Peter Steinmare. No di 
would be so bad as the prospect of 
that marriage. Therefore, as she 
journeyed homeward, sitting oppo- 
site to her aunt, she endeavoured 
to console herself by reflecting that 
his suit to her would surely be at 
an end. Would it ever reach his 
dull heart that she had consented 
to destroy her own character, to 
undergo ill-repute and the scorn 
of all honest people, in order that 
she might not be forced into the 
horror of a marriage with him? 
Could he be made to understand 
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that in her flight from Nuremberg 


her — motive had been to fly 

from him? 
On the second morning after her 

return even this consolation was 


taken from her, and “she learned 
from her aunt that she had not 
given up all hope in the’ direction 
of the town-clerk. On the ‘first 
day after her return not a word 
was said to Linda about Peter, nor 
would she have had any “notice 
of his presence in the house had 
she not heard his shoes creaking up 
and down the stairs. Nor was the 
name of Ludovic Valcarm so much 
as mentioned in her presence, 
Between Tetchen and her there was 
not a word passed, unless such as 
were spoken in the presence of 
Madame Staubach. Linda found 
that she was hardly allowed to be 
for a moment ont of her aunt’s 
presence, and at this time she 
was unable not to be submissive. 
It seemed to her that her aunt was 
so good to her in not positively up- 
braiding her from morning to night, 
that it was impossible for her not 
to be altogether obedient in all 
things! She did not therefore 
even le to escape the long 
readings, and the longer prayers, 
the austere severity of her aunt’s 
presence. Except in prayer,—in 
prayers delivered out loud by the 
aunt in the niece’s presence,—no 
direct mention was made of the 
great iniquity of which Linda had 
been guilty. Linda was called no 
heartrending name to her face; 
but she was required to join, and 
did join over and over again, in 
petitions to the throne of 

“that the poor castaway might be 
received back again into the pale 
of those who were accepted.” And 
at this time she would have been 
content to continue to live like this, 
to join in such prayers day after 
day, to have her own infamy con- 
tinually brought forward as need- 
ing some special mercy, if by such 
means she might be allowed to live 
in tranquillity without sight or 
mention of Peter Steinmare. But 

2D 
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sach tranquillity was not to be 
hers. 
On the afternoon of the second 
day her aunt went out, leaving 
Linda alone in the house with Tet- 
chen. Linda at once went to her 
chamber, and endeavoured to make 
herself busy among those posses- 
sions of her own which she had so 
lately thought that she was leaving 
for ever. She took out her all, the 
articles of her wardrobe, all her 
little treasures, opened the sweet 
folds of her modest raiment and 
refolded them, weeping all the 
while as she thought of the wreck 
she had made of herself. But no; 
it was not she who had made the 
wreck. She had been ruined by 
the cruelty of that man whose step 
at this moment she heard beneath 
her. She clenched her fist, and 
pressed her little foot against the 
floor, as she thought of the injury 
which this man had done her. 
There was not enough of charity 
in her religion to induce her even 
to think that she would ever cease 
to hate him with all the vigour of 
her heart. Then Tetchen came to 
her, and told her that her aunt had 
returned and desired to see her. 
Linda instantly went down to the 
parlour. Up to this moment she 
was asachild in her aunt’s hands. 

“Sit down, Linda,” said Madame 
Staubach, who had taken off her 
bonnet, and was already herself stiff- 
ly seated in her accustomed chair. 
“Sit down, my dear, while I speak 
to you.” Linda sat down at some 
distance from her aunt, and awaited 
dumbly the speech that was to be 
made to her. “Linda,” continued 
Madame Staubach, “I have been 
this afternoon to the house of your 
friend Herr Molk.” Linda said 
nothing out loud, but she declared 
to herself that Herr Molk was no 
friend of hers. Friend indeed! 
Herr Molk had shown himself to be 
one of her bitterest enemies. “I 


thought it best to see him after 
what—has been done, especially as 
he had been with you when you 
were ill, before you went.” 


Still 
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Linda said nothing. What was 
there that she could possibly say? 
Madame Staubach paused, not ex- 
pecting her niece to speak, but 
collecting her own. thoughts and 
arranging her words, “ And Peter 
Steinmarc was there also,” said 
Madame Staubach. Upon hearing 
this Linda’s heart sank within her. 
Had all her sufferings, then, been 
for nothing? Had she passed that 
terrible night, that terrible day, 
with no result that might be useful 
to her? But even yet might there 
not be hope? Was it not possible 
that her aunt was about to com- 
municate to her the fact that Peter 
Steinmare declined to be bound by 
his engagement to her? She sighed 
deeply and almost sobbed, as she 
clasped her hands together. Her 
aunt observed it all, and then went 
on with her speech. ‘ You will, I 
hope, have understood, Linda, that 
I have not wished to upbraid you.” 

“You have been very good, aunt 
Charlotte.” 

* But you must know that that 
which you have done is,—is,—is a 
thing altogether destructive of a 
young woman’s name and charac- 
ter.” Madame Staubach’s voice, as 
she said this, was tremulous with 
the excess of her eagerness. if this 
were Peter Steinmare’s decision, 
Linda would bear it all without a 
complaint. She bowed her head 
in token that she accepted the dis- 
grace of which her aunt had spoken. 
‘““Of course, Linda,” continued Ma- 
dame Staubach, ‘‘recovery from so 
lamentable a position is very diffi- 
cult,—is almost impossible. I do 
not mean to say a word of what 
has been done. We believe,—that 
is, I believe, and Herr. Molk, and 
Peter also believes it——” 

“T don’t care what Peter Steir- 
marc believes,” exclaimed Linda, 
unable to hold her peace any 
longer. 

“Linda, Linda, would you be 


‘a thing to be shuddered at, a 


woman without a name, a byword 
for shame for ever?” Madame 
Staubach had been interrupted in 
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her statement as.'to the belief en- 
tertained! in respect to Linda’s 
journey by herself and her two 
colleagues and did not recur to 
that special point in her narrative. 
When Linda made no answer to 
her last appeal, she broadiy stated 
the conclusion to which she and 
her friends had come in consul- 
tation together in the panelled 
chamber of Herr Molk’s house. “I 
may as well make the story short,” 
she said. ‘ Herr Molk has explained 
to Peter that things are not as bad 
as they have seemed to be.” Every 
muscle and every fibre in Linda’s 
body was convulsed when she heard 
this, and she shuddered and shiver- 
ed so that she could hardly keep her 
seat upon her chair. “And Peter 
has declared that he will be satisfied 
if you will at once agree that the 
marriage shall take place on the 
thirtieth of the month. If you 
will do this, and will make him a 
promise that you will go nowhere 
without his sanction before that 
day, he will forget what has been 
done.” Linda answered not a 
word, but burst into tears, and 
fell at her aunt’s feet. 

Madam Staubach was a woman 
who could bring herself to pardon 
any sin that had been committed, 
—that was done, and, as it were, 
accomplished,—hoping in all chari- 
ty that it would be followed by 
repentance. Therefore she had for- 
given, after a fashion, even the last 
tremendous trespass of which her 
niece had been guilty, and had 
contented herself with forcing 
Linda to listen to her prayers that 
repentance might be forthcoming. 
But she could forgive no fault, no 
conduct that seemed to herself to 
be in the slightest degree wrong, 
while it was in the course of action. 
She had abstained from all hard 
words against Linda, from all re- 
buke, since she had found that the 
young man was gone, and that her 
niece was willing to return to her 
home. But she would be prepared 
to exercise all the power which 
Linda’s position had given her, to 
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be as severe as the austerity of her 
nature would permit, if this girl 
should «persist in her obstinacy. 
She regarded it as Linda’s positive 
duty to submit to Peter Steinmarc 
as her husband. They had been 
betrothed with Linda’s own con- 
sent. The banns had been already 
once called. She herself had asked 
for God’s protection over them as 
man and wife. And then how 
much was there not due to Peter, 


-who had consented, not without 


much difficult persuasion from Herr 
Molk, to take this soiled flower to 
his bosom, in spite of the darkness 
of the stain. ‘There will be no 
provoking difficulties made about 
the house?” Peter had said in a 
corner to the Burgomaster. Then 
the Burgomaster had undertaken 
that in the circumstances as they 
now existed, there should be no 
provoking difficulties. Herr Molk 
understood that Linda must give 
up something on receiving that 
position of an bonest man’s wife, 
which she was now hardly entitled 
to expect. Thus the bargain hed 
been made, and Madame Staubach 
was of opinion that it was her first 
duty to see that it should not be 
again endangered by any obstinacy 
on behalf of Linda. Obstinate, in- 
deed! How could she be obstinate 
after that which she had done? 
She had now fallen at her aunt’s 
feet, was Nee sobbing, praying 
for mercy. But Madame Staubach 
could have no mercy on the girl in 
this position. Such mercy would 
in itself be a sin. The sin done 
she could forgive; the sin a- 
doing must be crushed, and put 
down, and burnt out, and extin- 
guished, let the agony coming from 
such process be as severe as might 
be. There could be no softness for 
Linda while Linda was obstinate. 
“T cannot suppose,” she said, “ that 
you mean to hesitate after what 
has taken place.” 

“Oh, aunt Charlotte! dear aunt 
Charlotte! ” 

“ What is the meaning of this?” 

“T don’t love him. I can’t love 
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him. I will do anything else that 
you please. He may have the house 
if he wants it. I will promise ;— 
promise never to go away again or 
to see anybody.” But she might 
as well have addressed such prayers 
to a figure of stone. On such a 
matter as this Madame Staubach 
could not be other than relentless, 
Even while Linda was kneeling at 
her feet convulsed with sobs, she 
told the poor girl, with all the 
severity of language which she 
could use, of the vileness of the 
iniquity of that night’s proceedings. 
Linda had been false to her friend, 
false to her vows, false to her God, 
immodest, unclean, had sinned 
-against all the laws by which wo- 
men bind themselves together for 
good conduct,—had in fact become 
@ castaway in very deed. There 
was nothing that a female could do 
more vile, more loathsome than 
that which Linda had done. Ma- 
dame Staubach believed that the 
time had come in which it would 
be wicked to spare, and she did not 
spare, Linda grovelled at her feet, 
and could only pray that God 
would take her to Himself at once. 
‘‘He will never take you; never, 
never, never,” said Madame Stau- 
bach; “ Satan will have you for his 
own, and all my prayers will be of 
no avail.” 

There were two days such as 
this, and Linda was still alive and 
still bore it. On the third day, 
which was the fifth after her return 
from Augsburg, Herr Melk came to 
her, and at his own request was 
alone with her. He did not vitu- 
perate her as her aunt had done, 
nor did he express any special per- 
sonal horror at her sin; but he 
insisted very plainly on the posi- 
tion which she had made for her- 
self, “You see, my dear, the only 
thing for you is to be married out 





of hand at once, and then nobody 
‘will say anything about it. And 
what is the difference if he is a 
little old? girls forget to think 
about that after a month or two; 
and then, you see, it will put an 
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end to all your troubles;—to all 
your troubles,”, Such were the 


arguments of Herr Molk; and it 
must be acknowledged that such 
arguments were not Jacking in 
strength, nor were they altogether 
Without truth. The little story of 
Linda’s journey to Augsburg had 
been-told throughout the city, and 
there were not wanting many who 
said that Peter Steinmarc must. be 
a very good-natured man _ indeed, 
if, after all that had passed, he 
would still accept Linda Tressel as 
his wife. “You should remember 
all that of course, my dear,” said 
Herr Molk. 

How was it possible that Linda 
should stand alone against such in- 
fluence as had been brought to bear 
against her? She was quite alone, 
for she would not admit of any inti- 
macy with Tetchen. She would 
hardly speak to the old woman, 
She was quite aware that Tetchen 
had arranged with Ludovic the 
manner of her elopement; and 
though she felt no anger with him, 
still she was angry with the servant 
whose duplicity had helped to bring 
about the present misery. 
she not fled with her lover 
she might then,—so she thought 
now,—have held her ground against 
her aunt and against Peter. As 
things had gone with her since, 
such obstinacy had become impos- 
sible to her. On the morning of 
the seventh day she bowed her 
head, and though she did not 
speak, she gave her aunt to under- 
stand that she had yielded. ‘We 
will begin to purchase what may 
be necessary to-morrow,” said Ma- 
dame Staubach. 

But even now she had not made 
up her mind that she would in 
truth- marry the man. She had 
simply found it again impossible 
to say that she would not do so. 
There was still a chance of escape. 
She might die, for instance! Or 
she might run away again. If she 
did that, surely the man would 
secute her no further, Or at the 
moment she might stolidly decline 
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to move ; she might refuse to stand 
on her legs before the altar. She 
might be as a dead thing even 
though she were alive,—as a thing 
dead and speechless. Oh! if she 
could only be without ears to hear 
those terrible words which her 
aunt would say to her! And then 
there came another scheme into her 
mind. She would make one great 
ersonal appeal to Steinmarc’s 
eelings asaiman. If she implored 
him not to make her his wife, 
kneeling before him, submitting 
herself to him, preferring to him 
with all her earnestness this one 
great prayer, surely he would not 
persevere ! 

Hitherto, since her return from 
Augsburg, Peter had done very 
little to press his own suit. She 
had again had her hand placed in 
his since she had yielded, and had 
accepted as a present from him a 
great glass brooch which to her 
eyes was the ugliest thing in the 
guise of a trinket which the world 
of vanity had ever seen. She had 
not been a moment in his company 
without her aunt’s presence, and 
there had not been the slightest 
allusion made by him to her elope- 
nent, 
such allusion had better come after 
marriage, when his power would, as 
he thought, be consolidated. He 
was surprised when he was told, 
early in the morning after that 
second hand-pledging, by Linda 
herself that she wafited to see him. 
Linda came to his door and made 
her request in person. Of course 
he was delighted to welcome his 
future bride to his own apartment, 
and begged her with as soft a smile 
as he could assume to seat herself 
in his own arm-chair. She took a 
hambler seat, however, and mo- 
tioned to him to take that to which 
he was accustomed. He looked at 
her as he did so, and perceived that 
the very nature of her faee was 
changed. She had lost the plump- 
ness of her cheeks, she had lost the 
fresh colour of her youth, she had 
lost much of her prettiness, - But 
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her res were brighter than ever 
they been, and there was some- 
thing in their expression which al- 
most made Peter uneasy. Though 
she had lost so much of her pretti- 
ness, he was not on that account 
moved to doubt the value of his 
matrimonial prize; but there did 
come across his — + a 
those eyes might r 
with them some discomfort into 
his household. “I am very glad 
to see you, Linda,” he said. “It is 
very good of you to come to me 
here. Is there anything I can do 
for you? ” 

“There is one thing, Peter Stein- 
marc, that you can do for me.” 

“ What is that, my dear ?” 

“Let me alone.” As she spoke 
she clenched her small fist and 
brought it down with some energy 
on the table that was close to her. 
She looked into his face as she 
did so, and his eyes quailed before 
her glance. Then she re her 
demand, ‘‘ Let me alone.’ 

“T do not know what you mean, 
Linda. Of course you are going to 
be my wife now.” 

“T do not wish to be your 
wife. You know that; and if you 
are a man you will not force me.” 
She had intended to be gentle with 
him, to entreat him, to win him by 
humility and softness, and to take 
his hand, and even kiss it if he 
would be good to her, But there 
was so much of tragedy in her heart, 
and such an earnestness of purpose 
in her mind, that she could not be 
gentle. As she spoke it seemed 
be him tbat she was threatening 

m, 

“Tt is all settled, Linda. It can- 
not be changed now.” 

“Tt can be changed. It must 
be changed. Tell her that I am 
not good enough. You need not 
fear her. And if you will say so, 
I will never be angry with you 
for the word. I will bless you 
for it.” 

“But, Linda, you did nothing 
so very much amiss;—did you?” 
Then there came across her mind 
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an idea that she would lie to him, 
and degrade herself with a double 
disgrace. Bunt she hesitated, and 
was not actress enough to carry 
on the part. He winked .at her 
as he continued to speak. “I 
know,” he said. “It was just 
a foolish business, but no worse 
than that.” 

Oh heavens, how she hated him ! 
She could have stabbed him to the 
heart that moment, had the weapon 
been there, and had she possessed 
the physical energy necessary for 
such an enterprise. He was a 
thing to her so foul that all her 
feminine nature recoiled from the 
closeness of his presence, and her 
flesh crept as she felt that the same 
atmosphere encompassed them. 
And this man was to be her hus- 
band! She mnst speak to him, 
speak out, speak very plainly. 
Could it be possible that a man 
should wish to take a woman to 
his bosom who had told him to his 
face that he was loathed? ‘ Peter,” 
she said, “I am sure that you 
don’t think that I love you.” 

“T don’t see why you shouldn’t, 
Linda.” 

“TI do not ;—not the least; I can 
promise you that. And I never 
shall ;—never. Think what it would 
be to have a wife who doesn’t love 


you a bit. Would not that be 
bad ?” 

“Oh, but you will.” 

“ Never! Don’t you know that 


I love somebody else very dearly ?”’ 
On hearing this there came some- 
thing of darkness upon Peter's 
brow,—something which indicated 
that he had been touched. Linda 
understood it all. “But I will 
never speak to him again, never 
see him, if you will let me alone.” 

“See him, Linda! He is in 
prison, and will be sent to the 
quarries to work. He will never 
be a free man again. Ha! ha! I 
need not fear him, my dear.” 

“But you shall fear me. Yes; 
I will lead you such alife! Peter 
Steinmarc, I will make you rue the 
day you first saw me. You shall 
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wish that you were at the quarries 


yourself. I will disgrace you, and 
make your name infamous. I will 
waste everything that you have, 
There is nothing so bad I will not 
do to punish you. Yes; you may 
look at me, but I will. Do yon 
think that you are to trample me 
under foot, and that I will not 
have my revenge? You said it was 
a foolish business that I did. I 
will make it worse than foolish.” 
He stood with his hands in the 
pockets of his broad flaps, looking 
at her, not knowing how to answer 
her. He was no coward,—not such 
a coward as to be intimidated at the 
moment by the girl’s violence. And 
being now thoroughly angry, her 
words had not worked upon him as 
she had intended that they should 
work. His desire was to conquer 
her and get the best of her; but 
his thoughts worked slowly, and he 
did not know how to answer her. 
“Well, what do you say to me? If 
you will let me escape, I will al- 
ways be your friend.” 

“T will not let you escape,” he 
said. 

“And you expect that I shall be 
your wife?” 

**T do expect it.” 

“JT shall die first ; yes ;—die first. 
To be your wife! Oh, there is not 
a beggar in the streets of Nurem- 
berg whom I would not sooner 
take for my husband.” She paused, 
but again he was at a loss for words, 
“‘ Oome, Peter, think of it. Do not 
drive a poor weak girl to despera- 
tion. I have been very unhappy,— 
very; you do not know how un- 
happy I have been. Do not make 
it worse for me.” Then the chord 
which had been strang so tightly 
was broken asunder. Her strength 
failed her, and she burst into 
tears. 

“TI will make you pay dearly for 
all this one of these days, fraulein,” 
said Peter, as, with his hands still 
in his pockets, he left the room. 
She watched him as he creaked 
down-stairs, and went into her 
aunt’s apartments. For a moment 
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she felt disposed to go and confront 
him ‘there before her aunt. To- 
gether, the two of them, could not 
force her to marry him, But her 
courage failed her. Thongh she 
could face Peter Steinmarc with- 
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out flinching, she feared the words 
which her aunt could say to her. 
She had not scrupled to threaten 
Steinmare with her own disgrace, 
but she could not endure to be told 
by her aunt that she was degraded. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Peter Steinmarc, when he went 
into Madame Staubach’s parlour, 
found that lady on her knees in 
prayer. He had entered the room 
without notice, having been urged 
to this unwonted impetuosity by 
the severity of the provocation 
which he had received. Madame 
Staubach raised her head; but 
when she saw him she did not rise. 
He stood there for some seconds 
looking at her, expecting her to 
get up and greet him; but when 
he found that such was not her 
purpose, he turned angrily on his 
heel, and went out of the house, 
up to his office in the town-hall. 
His services were not of much ser- 
vice to the city on that day—neither 
on that day nor on the two follow- 
ing days. He was using all his 
mental faculties in endeavouring to 
decide what it might be best for 
him to do in the present emergency. 
The red house was a chattel of 
great value in Nuremberg,—a thin 
very desirable,—the possession of 
which Peter himself did desire with 
all his heart. But then even in 
regard to the house, it was not to 
be arranged that Peter was to be- 
come the sole and immediate pos- 
sessor of it on his marriage. a- 
dame Staubach was to live there, 
and during her life the prize would 
be but a half-and-half possession. 
Madame Staubach was younger 
than himself; and though he had 
once thought of marrying her, he 
was not sure that he was now de- 
sirous of living in the same house 
with her for the remainder of his 
life. He had wished to marry 
Linda Tressel, because she was 
young, and was acknowledged to 
be a pretty girl; and he still wished 





to marry her, if not now for these 
reasons, still for others which were 
quite as potent. He wanted to be 
her master, to get the better of her, 
to punish her for her disdain of 
him, and to bring her to his feet. 
But he was not a man so carried 
away by anger or by a spirit of 
revenge as to be altogether indiffer- 
ent to his own future happiness. 
There had already been some among 
his fellow-citizens, or perhaps citi- 
zenesses, kind enough to compli- 
ment him on his good-nature, He 
had been asked whether Linda 
Tressel had told him all about her 
little trip to Augsburg, and whether 
he intended to ask his cousin Lu- 
dovic Valcarm to come to his wed- 
ding. And now Linda herself had 
said things to him which made him 
doubt whether she was fit to be the 
wife of a man so respectable and 
so respected as himself. And were 
she to do those things which she 
threatened, where would he be 
then? All the town would 

at him, and he would be reduced 
to live for the remainder of his 
days in the sole company of Ma- 
dame Staubach as the result of his 
enterprise. He was sufficiently de- 
sirous of being revenged on Linda, 
but he was a cautious man, and 
began to think that he might buy 
even that pleasure too dear: He 
had been egged on to the marriage 
by Herr Molk and one or two 
others of the city pundits—by the 
very men whose opposition he had 
feared when the idea of marry- 
ing Linda was first ted to 
him. They had told him that 
Linda was all right, that the elope- 
ment had been in point of fact 
nothing. “Young girls will be 
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oung before they are settled,” 

err Molk had said, Then the 
extreme desirability of the red 
house had been mentioned, and so 
Peter had been persuaded. But 
now, as the day drew near, and as 
Linda’s words sounded in his ears, 
he hardly knew what to think of 
it. On the evening of the third 
day of his contemplation, he went 
again to his friend Herr Molk, 

“ Nonsense, Peter,” said the ma- 
gistrate; “you must go on now, 
and there is no reason why you 
should not. Is a man of your 
standing to be turned aside by a 
few idle words from a young girl?” 

“But she told me—— You 
can’t understand what she tuld me. 
She’s been away with this young 
fellow once, and she said as much 
as that she’d go again.” 

“Pshaw! you haven’t had to 
do with women as I have, or you 
would understand them better. Of 
course a young girl likes to have 
her little romance. But when a 
girl has been well brought up,—and 
there is no better bringing up than 
what Linda Tressel has had,—mar- 
riage steadies them directly. Think 
of the position you'll have in the 
city when the house belongs to 
yourself.” 

Peter, when he left the magis- 
trate, was still tossed about by an 
infinity of doubts. If he should 
once take the girl as his wife, he 
could never unmarry himself again, 
He could not do so at least without 
trouble, disgrace, and ruinous ex- 
pense. As for pasengh he thought 
that he might still have a certain 
amount of that pleasure in repudi- 
ating his promised spouse for her 
bad conduct, and in declaring to 
her aunt that he could not bring 
himself to make a wife of a woman 
who had first disgraced herself, and 
then absolutely taken glory in her 
disgrace. As he went along from 
Herr Molk’s house towards the 
island, taking a somewhat long 
path by the Rothe Rosse where he 
refreshed himself, and down the 
Carls Strasse, and by the Church 
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walked twice, looking up to the 
tower for inspiration,—he told him- 
self that circumstances had been 
most cruel to him, He complained 
bitterly of his misfortune. If he 
refused to marry Linda he must 
leave the red house altogether, 
and would, of course, be ridiculed 
for his attempt at matrimony; and 
if he did marry her—— Then, as 
far as he could see, there would be 
the very mischief. He pitied him- 
self with an exceedingly strong 
compassion, because of the un- 
merited hardness of his position, 
It was very dark when he got to 
the narrow passage leading to the 
house along the river, and when 
there, in the narrowest and darkest 
pont of the passage, whom should 

e meet coming from Madame 
Staubach’s house,—coming from 
Linda’s house, for the passage led 
from the red house only,—but 
Ludovic Valcarm his cousin? 

“What, uncle Peter?” said Lu- 
dovic, assuming a name which he 
had sometimes used in old days 
when he had wished to be im- 
pertinent to his relative. Peter 
Steinmare was too much taken 
aback to have any speech ready on 
the occasion. ‘You don't say a 
word to congratulate me on having 
escaped from the hands of the 
Philistines.” 

“What are you doing here?” 
said Peter. 

“Tye been to see my young 
woman,” said Ludovic, who, as 
Peter imagined, was somewhat 
elated by strong drink. 

‘She is not your young woman,” 
said Peter. 

“She is not yours at any rate,” 
said the other. 

“She is mine if I like to take 
her,” said Peter, 

“We shall see about-that. But 
here I am again, at.any rate. The 
mischief take them for interfering 
old fools! When they had got me 
they had nothing to say against me.” 

“ Pass on, and let me go by,” 
said Peter. 
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“One word first, uncle Peter, 


Among you, you are treating that 
girl as cruelly as ever a girl was 
treated, You had better be warned 
by me, and leave off. If she were 
forced into a marriage with you, 

u would only disgrace yourself, 

don’t suppose you want to gee 
her dead at your feet. Go on now, 
and think of what I have said to 
ou.” So Ludovic had been with 
er again! No; he, Peter Stein- 
mare, would not wed with one 
who was so abandoned. He would 
reject her ;—would reject her that 
very night. But he would do so 
in a manner that should leave her 
very little cause for joy or tri- 
umph, 

e must now go back for a 
while to Linda and her aunt. No 
detailed account of that meeting 
between Linda and Steinmarc, in 
Steinmaro’s room, ever reached Ma- 
dame Stanbach’s ears. That there 
had been an interview, and that 
Linda had asked Steinmare to ab- 
solve her from her troth, the aunt 
did learn from the niece; and most 

angry she was when she learned 
’ it. She again pointed out to the 
sinner the terrible sin of which 
she was guilty in not submitting 
herself entirely, in not eradicating 
and casting out from her bosom 
all her. human feelings, in not 
‘crushing herself, as it were, upon 
8 wheel, in token of her repentance 
for what she had done. Sackeloth 
and ashes, in their material shape, 
were odious to the imagination of 
Madaine Staubach, because they 
had a savour of Papacy, and im- 
plied that the poor sinner who bore 
them could do something towards 
his own salvation by his own 
works; but that moral sackcloth 
and those ashes of the heart and 
mind, which she was ever preserib- 
ing to Linda, seemed to her to 
have none of this taint, And yet, 
in what is the difference? The 
school of religion to which Madame 
Staubach belonged was very like 
that early school of the Church of 
Rome in which material ashes were 
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first used for the personal annoy- 
ance of the sinner. But the Church 


of Rome in Madanre Staubach’s 
day had, by the force of the human 
nature of its adherents, made its 
way back to the natural sympathies 
of mankind; whereas in Wedeaes 
Staubach’s school the austerity of 
self-punishment was still believed 


to be all in all. During the days 
of Steinmarc’s meditation, Linda 
was prayed for and was hed 


to with an unflagging diligence 
which, at the end of that time, had 
almost brought the girl to madness, 
For Linda the worst circumstance 
of all was this, that she had never 
as yet brought herself to disbelieve 
her aunt’s religious menaces, 

had been so educated that what 
fixed belief she had on the subject 
at all was in accordance with her 
aunt’s creed rather than against 
it. When she was alone, she would 
tell herself that it was her lot to 
undergo that eternal condemnation 
with which her aunt threatened 
her; though in telling herself so 
she would declare to herself also 
that whatever that punishment 
could be, her Creator, let him be 
ever so relentless, could inflict no- 
thing on her worse than that state 
of agony with which His creatures 
had tormented her in this world. 

She was in this state when Tet- 
chen crept up to her room, on 
evening on which Peter had been 
with Herr Molk. “Fraulein,” 
said Tetchen, “ you are very unkind 
to me,” 

“ Never arg said Linda, not 
looking up into the woman’s face. 

“T have done everything in my 

wer for you, as though you had 
oo my own.” 

“T am not your own. I don't 
want you to do anything for me.” 

“I Jove you dearly, and I love 
him,—Ladovie. Have I not done 
everything in my power to save you 
from the man you hate?” 

“You made me go off with him 
in the night, like a—like a——] 
Oh, Tetchen, was that treating me 
as though I had been your own? 
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Would you have done that for your 
own child?” 

“Why not,—if you are to be his 
wife?” 

*Tetchen, you have made me 
hate you, and you have made me 
hate myself. If I had not done 
that, I should not be such a coward. 
Go away. I do not want to speak 
to you.” 

Then the old woman came close 
up to Linda, and stood for a mo- 
ment leaning over her. Linda took 
no notice of her, but continued by 
a certain tremulous shaking of her 
knee to show how strongly she was 
moved, ‘‘My darling,” said Tet- 
chen, “why should you send away 
from you those who love you?” 

“Nobody loves me,” said Linda. 

*“T love you,—and Ludovic loves 
you.” 

“That is of no use,—of none at 
all. I do not wish to hear his name 
again. It was not his fault, but he 
has disgraced me. It was my own 
fault,—and yours.” 

“Linda, he is in the house now.” 

“ Who,—Ludovic? ” 

“Yes; Ludovic Valcarm.” 

“In the house? How did he 
ps Hl 

“They could do nothing to him. 
They let him go. They were obliged 
to let him go.” 

Then Linda got up from her seat, 
and stood for a minute with her 
eyes fixed upon the old woman’s 
face, thinking what step she had 
better take. In the confusion of 
her mind, and in the state to which 
she had been reduced there was no 
idea left with her that it might yet 
be possible that she should become 
the wife of Ludovic Valcarm, and 
live as such the life of a respectable 
woman. She had taught herself to 
acknowledge that her elopement 
with him had made that quite im- 

ssible;—that by what they had 
Sine they had both put themselves 
beyond the pale of such gentle 
mercy. Such evil had come to her 
from her secret interviews with this 
man who had become her lover 
almost without her own acquies- 
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cence, that she dreaded him even 
though she loved him. The remem- 
brance of the night she had passed 
with him, partly in the warehouse 
and partly in the railway train, had 
nothing in it of the sweetness of 
love, to make her thoughts of it 
acceptable to her. This girl was so 
ure at heart, was by her own féeel- 
ings so prone to virtue, that she 
looked back upon what she had 
done with abhorrence. Whether 
she had sinned or not, she hated 
what she had done as though it had 
been sinful; and now, when she 
was told that Ludovic Valcarm was 
again in the housé, she recoiled 
from the idea of meeting him. On 
the former occasions of his coming 
to her, a choice had hardly been 
allowed to her whether she would see 
him or not. He had been with her 
before she had had time to fly from 
him. Now she had a moment for 
thought,—a moment in which sh 
could ask herself whether it would 
be good for her to place herself 
again in his hands. She said that 
it would not be good, and she walked 
steadily down to her aunt’s parlour, | 
** Aunt Charlotte,” she said, “ Lu- 
dovic Valcarm is in the house.” 
“In this house,—again!” ex- 
claimed Madame Staubach. Linda, 
having made her statement, said not 
a word further. Though she had 
felt herself compelled to turn in- 
formant against her lover, and by 
implication against Tetchen, her 
lover’s accomplice, nevertheless she 
despised herself for what she was 
doing. She did not expect to soften 
her aunt by her conduct, or in any 
way to mitigate the rigour of her 
own sufferings. Her clandestine 
meetings with Ludovic had brought 
with them so much of pain and 
shame, that she had resolved al- 
most by instinct to avoid another. 
But having taken this step to avoid 
it, she had nothing further to say or 
to do. “ Where is the young man?” 
demanded Madame Staubach. 
“Tetchen says that he is here, 
in the house,” said Linda. Then 
Madame Staubach left the parlour 
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and crossed into the kitchen. There, 
standing close to the stove and 
warming himself, she found this 
terrible youth who had worked her 
so much ‘trouble. It seemed to 
Madame Staubach that for ‘months 
ast she had been hearing of his 
faving been constantly in and 
about the house, entering where he 
would and when he would, and 
in all those months she had never 
seen him. When last she had be- 
held him he had been to her simply 
a foolish idle youth with whom his 
elder cousin had been foreed to 
quarrel. Since that, he had become 
to her a source of infinite terror. 
He had been described to her as 
one guilty of crimes which, much 
’ as she hated them, produced, even 
inher breast, a kind of respect for 
the criminal. He was a rebel of 
whom the magistrates were afraid. 
When in prison he had had means 
of escaping. When arrested at 
Nuremberg he would be the next 
day at Augsburg; when arrested at 
Augsburg he would be the next 
day at Nuremberg. He could get 
in and out of the roofs of houses, 
and could carry away with him a 
young maiden. These are deeds 
which always excite a certain de- 
gree of admiration in the female 
heart, and Madame Staubach 
though she was a Baptist, was 
still a female. When, therefore, 
she found herself in the presence 
of Ludovic, she could not treat 
him with the indignant scorn with 
which she would have received 
him had he intruded upon her 
remises befure her fears of him 
ad been excited. “Why are you 
here, Ludovic Valcarm?” she said 
advancing hardly a step beyond 
the doorway. Ludovic looked up 
at her with his hand resting on the 
table. He was not drunk, but he 
had been drinking; his clothes 
were soiled; he was unwashed 
and dirty, and the appearance of 
the man was that of a vagabond. 
“Speak to me, and tell me why 
= are here,” said Madame Stan- 
aca, 
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“TI have come to look for my 
wife,” said Ludovic. 

“You have no wife ;—at any rate 
you have none here.” i 

“Linda Tressel is my true and 
lawful wife, and I have come to 
take her away with me. She went 
with me once, and now she will go 
again. Where isshe? You're not 
going to keep her locked up. It’s 
against the law to make a young 
woman a prisoner.” 

““My niece does not wish to see 
you;—does not intend to see you. 
Go away.” 

But he refused to go, and threat- 
ened her, alleging that Linda Tres- 
sel was of an age which allowed 
her to dispose as she pleased of 
her person and her property. Of 
course this was of no avail with 
Madame Staubach, who was deter- 
mined that, whatever might happen, 
the young man should not force 
himself into Linda’s . presence, 
When Ludovic attempted to leave 
the kitchen, Madame Staubach 
stood in the doorway and called 
for Tetchen. The servant, who had 
perched herself on the landing, 
since Linda had entered the par- 
lour, was down in a moment, and 
with various winks and little signs 
endeavoured to induce Valcarm to 
leave the house. ‘ You had _ better 
go, or I shall call at once for po 
neighbour Jacob Heisse,” sai 

ame Staubach. Then she did 
call, as lustily as she was able, 
though in vain. Upon this Ludo- 
vic, not knowing how to proceed, 
unable or unwilling to force his 
way further into the house in 
opposition to Madame Staubach, 
took his departure, and as he 
went met Peter Steinmare in. the 
passage at the back of Heisse’s 
house. Madame Staubach was 
still in the kitchen asking questions 
of Tetehen which Tetchen did 
not answer with perfect trath, 
when Peter appeared among them. 
“Madame Staubach,” he said, 
“that vagabond Ludovic Val- 
carm has just been here, in this 
honse.” 
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“He went away but a minute 
since,’’ said Madame Staubach. 

“Just so. That is exactly what 
I mean. This isa thing not to be 
borne,—not to be endured, and 
shows that your niece Linda is al- 
together beyond the reach of any 
good impressions.” 

“ Peter Steinmarc! ” 

“Yes, that is all very well; of 
course I expect that you will take 
her part; although, with your high 
ideas of religion and all that sort 
of thing, it is almost unaccountable 
that you should do so. As far as 
I am concerned there must be an 
end of it. Iam not going to make 
myself ridiculous to all Nuremberg 
by marrying a young woman who 
has no sense whatever of self- 
respect. I have overlooked a great 
deal too much already,—a great deal 
too much.” 

“But Linda bas not seen the 
young man. It was she herself who 
told me that he was here.” 

“Ah, very well. I don’t know 
anything about that. I saw him 
coming away from here, and it 
may be as well to tell you that I 
have made up my mind. Linda 
Tressel is not the sort of young 
woman that I took her to be, and 
I shall have nothing more to say 
to her.” ° 

“You are an old goose,” said 
Tetchen. 

“Hold your tongue,” said Ma- 
dame Staubach angrily to her 
servant. Though she was very in- 
dignant with Peter Steinmare, still 
it would go much against the 
grain with her that the match 
should be broken off. She had 
resolved so firmly that this mar- 
riage was proper for all purposes, 
that she had almost come to look 
at it as though it were a thing 
ordained of God. Then, too, she 
remembered, even in this moment, 
that Peter Steinmare had received 
great provocation. Her immediate 
object was to persuade him that 
nothing had been done to give him 
further provocation. No fault had 
been committed by Linda which 
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had not already been made known 
to him and been condoned by him, 
But how was she to explain all this 
to him in privacy, while Tetchen 
was in the kitchen, and: Linda was 
in the parlour opposite? ‘Peter, 
on my word as:an honest truthful 
woman, Linda has been guilty of 
no further fault.” 

“She has been guilty of more 
than enough,” said Peter. 

“That may be said of all us 
guilty, frail, sinful human beings,” 
rejoined Madame Staubach. 

““T doubt whether there are any 
of us so bad as she is,” said Peter. 

“T wonder, madame, you can 
condescend to argue with him,” 
said Tetchen, “as if all the world 
did not know that the fraulein is 
ten times too good for the like of 
him!” 

“Hold your tongue,” said Ma- 
dame Staubach. 

‘““And where is Miss Linda at 
the present moment?” demanded 
Peter. Madame Staubach hesitated 
for an instant before she answered, 
and then replied that Linda was in 
the parlour. It might seem, she 
thought, that there was some cause 
for secrecy if she made any com 
cealment at the present moment. 
Then Peter made his way out of 
the kitchen and across the passage, 
and without any invitation entered 
the parlour. Madame Staubach 
followed him, and Tetchen followed 
also. It was unfortanate for Ma- 
dame Staubach’s plans that the 
meeting between Peter and Linda 
should take place in this way, but 
she could nothelp it. But she 
was already making up her mind 
to this, that if Peter Steinmarc 
ill-treated her niece, she would 
bring all Nuremberg about his 
ears. 

“Linda Tressel,” he said ;—and 
as he spoke, the impetuosity of in- 
dignation to which he had worked 
himself had not as yet subsided, 
and therefore he was full of courage ; 
—Linda Tressel, I find that that 
vagabond Ludovic Valcarm has 
again been here.” 
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“ He is no vagabond,” said Linda, 
turning upon him with full as much 
indignation as his own. 

+ All the city knows him, and all 
the city knows you too. . You are 
no better than you should be, and 
I wash my hands of you,” 

“Let it be so,” said Linda ; 
“and for such a blessing I will 
pardon you the unmanly cruelty of 

our words.” 

“But I will not pardon him,” 
said Madame Staubach. “It is 
false; and if he dares to repeat 


_ such words, he shall rue them as 


long as he lives, Linda, this is to 
go for nothing,—for nothing. Per- 
haps it is not unnatural that he 
should have some suspicion.” Poor 
Madame Staubach, eo by di- 
vided feelings, hardly knew on 
which side to use her eloquence. 

“JT should think not indeed,” 
said Peter, in triumph. ‘“ Un- 
natural! Ha! ha!” 

“T will put his eyes out of him 
if he laughs like that,” said Tetchen, 
looking as though she were ready 
to put her threat into execution 
upon that instant. 

“Peter Steinmarc, you are mis- 
taken in this,” said Madame Stau- 
bach. ‘You had better let me see 
you in private.” 

“Mistaken, am If Oh! am I 
mistaken in thinking that she was 
alone during the whole night with 
Ludovic? A man does not like 
such mistakes as that. I tell you 
that I have done with her,—done 


with her,—done with her! She is 
a bad piece. She does not 

sound. Madame Staubach, I re- 
spect you, and am sorry for you; 
. you know the truth as well as 

0. 

“Man,” she said to him, “ you 
are ungrateful, cruel, and unjast. 

* Aunt Charlotte,” said Linda, 
“he has done me the only favour 
that I could accept at his hands. 
It is true that I have done that 
which, kad he been a@ man, would 
have prevented him from seeking 
to e me his wife. All that is 
true. I own it.” 

“There ; you hear her, Madame 
Staubach.” 

“ And you shall hear me by-and- 
by,” said Madame Staubach. 

“But it is no thought of that 
that has made him give me up,” 
continued Linda. “He knows that 
he never could have got my band. 
I told him that I would first, 
and he has believed me. It is very 
well that he should give me up; 
but no one else, no other man alive, 
would have been base enough to 
have spoken to any woman as he 
has spoken to me.” 

“Tt is all very well for you to 
say so,” said Peter. 

“* Aunt Charlotte, I hope I may 
never be asked to hear another 
word from his lips, or to — 
another word to his ears.” Then 
Linda escaped from the room, 
thinking as she went that God in 
His mercy had saved her at last. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE REIGN OF GEORGE IZ. 


NO, I1.—THE MINISTER. 


Tue name of Sir Robert Walpole 
does not suggest a tempting or 
grateful subject for a biographical 
sketch. He is not one of those 
héaven-born statesmen before whom 
the world stands reverent as before 
so many true princes and sovereigns 
of mankind. He is not even such 
an irregular but lofty genius as 
sometimes aims at statesmanship, 
leaving only a series of splendid 
mistakes or fruitless efforts behind. 
Nobody can deny that he was in 
his way a great ruler—nobody can 
say that in fact and deed he was 
anything but a true patriot and 
faithful servant of his country. For 
more'than twenty years, sometimes 
with the generous and intelligent 
aid of a great princess, sometimes in 
spite of all the baffling perversities 
of an ignorant and unenlightened 
king, against opposition, conspira- 
cies of friend and foe, popular dis- 
content, abuse, every kind of vexing 
contradiction, he stood steadily at 
the helm of State, to use the most 
hackneyed yet the most true of 
similes, with a clear sight which 
seldom failed him, and a patience 
and steadfastness beyond — praise. 
He served England in spite of her- 
self, earning little gratitude by his 
exertions, He ruled her as 4 pru- 
dent man rules his own household, 
tenacious of his post, seizing every 
opportunity of progress, indifferent 
to blame, and with something of that 
noble self-confidence with which 
aman of genius feels himself the 
only man answerable for an emer- 
gency. In this brief description is 
embodied almost every character- 
istic of a great statesman, a great 
patriot, a noble historical character. 
And yet somehow this man, who 
ruled so wisely and was of so much 
use in his generation, is not a great 
historical character. The student 
approaches him without reverence, 


without much admiration, with even 
a limited interest.. In every page 
of our national story appear the 
names of men who have not done 
a tithe of his real work, and who 
yet are ten times more venerable, 
more noble, more attractive. It is 
hard to explain how this is, and yet 
the fact is too patent to be denied. 
Perhaps one of the causes is that 
the man has no special standing as 
a man, notwithstanding the im- 
portance of his place in history. 
He has no private character, so to 
speak, to catch the human eye. He 
stands forth in his public capacity, 
wise, far-sighted, full of resource, 
ever ready to make the best of 
everything; but his private and in- 
dividual existence skulks as it were 
behind that bench in old St. Ste- 
phen’s, and makes no sign of inde- 
pendent humanity. A sort of rubi- 
cand shadow, drinking, toasting, 
trolling forth lusty songs, swearing 
big oaths, full of healthy heartless- 
ness and good-humour and indiffer- 
ence to all codes either of love or 
morals, faintly appears by moments 
about the busy scene. Such a 
buxom apparition is apt to look 
very limp and lifeless across the 
vista of a century. It would have 
been a mere rude country squire 
had it not been Robert Walpole. 
But being Robert Walpole, though 
it rouses a certain curiosity, and 
fills us with a certain interest, it 
has no power over our affections, 
nor can it move our respect. We 
admit the actual claims to greatness 
of a minister who possesses no great- 
ness as &® man; and we are also 
obliged to allow that the burly 
shadow was that of a man no worse 
than his neighbours. He was not 
coarser nor more ‘wicked than the 
other people who surrounded him. 
He was not more corrupt, though 
he might be more able in his use of 
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corruption. He was always good- 
natured and. tolerant, never cruel. 
His children loved him,—even that 
youngest child, so unlike him in 
every particular, and who is calmly 
described, with the incredible com- 
posure of the time, as not his son 
at all but somebody else’s—the 
puny and famous Horace, There 
is something in the way in which 
that inexhaustible letter writer says 
“my father” which conciliates the 
critic in spite of himself. A. man 
spoken of with that indescribable 
softening of tone, must have been 
a lovable father, could not have 
been a bad man; but yet, we re- 
peat, Sir Robert isa thankless sub- 


ject for biography, and it is very’ 


doubtful how far any distinct idea 
of his strange personality and want 
of personality can be conveyed. 

The comparison is perhaps a 
whimsical one, and it may strike 
some readers even as irreverent; 
but yet there is something in the 
position occupied by Shakespeare 
as playwright and eaterer for the 
Globe Theatre, which is recalled 
to us by the position of Walpole as 
steward and house-manager, so to 
speak, of the big establishment of 
England. No doubt the conscious 
motive in the mind of our greatest 
of poets was less the development 
of all those noble and splendid 
figures with which he has enriched 
the world, than the immediate 
necessity of keeping up his theatre, 
supplying the needful variety, pro- 
viding for his company and his 
audience, and his own daily bread. 
His greatness grows by the way. 
He is not without a certain half- 
divine delight in the excellence of 
his work, such as belongs to the 
modesty of genius, but it is the 
daily work and not the greatness 
for which he consciously labours. 
Walpole, with his inferior capabil- 
ities, does in a kind of shadow what 
Shakespeare did. He works for 
his daily needs; his office is to keep 
things going, to avert war and ex- 
pense, to hold a certain balance of 
faction and national passion. Now 
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it is one danger, now another, that 
menaces his charge, _ Sometimes 
fear of dismissal hangs over him, 
sometimes fear of internal mutiny. 
His practical instinct keeps him 
alert and with his eyes open, and 
by dint of doing his work, hone 
there is no exalted motive in it, 
a certain greatness falls upon the 
diligent soul by the way. Perhaps 
his determination to keep his place 
and to retain power in his own 
hands, was in reality the highest 
intention he had; but in_ his 
struggle for this, what patience, 
what force of labour, what infinite 
resource and genuine wisdom is in 
the man! It is a curious contra- 
diction to all the higher theories of 
human existence, and yet there is 
more in it than meets the eye. It 
is, in its way,a fulfilment of that 
promise to him who was faithful in 
little, notwithstanding the curious 
sense one has of the i i 

ity of a scriptural promise to such 
an unspiritual character as that of 
Walpole. He is not a great patriot, 
aiming consciously at the prosperity 
and honour and peace of his coun- 
try... He is a man in office, 
determined to keep there, to keep 
his party in power, his dynasty on 
the throne, his people solvent and 
moderately content; and by dint of 
following this purpose y 
through every opposition, the greater 
end for which he had not striven, 
falls upon him by the way. Eng- 
land was the stronger, the greater, 
the happier for Walpole; and yet 
Walpole meant nothing higher 
than to secure his own ition 
and do his own work, @ was 
more honest, true, and worthy 
than he meant to be. With no 


other conscience to speak of, he had 
a conscience for his individual 
trade, that it should be well done, 
whatever might be neglected. Such 
a principle carries the labouring 
man through his difficulties when 


many & higher motive fails. 

Robert Walpole, the third son of 
a Norfolk country gentleman, was 
born at Houghton, which he after- 
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wards took so much pleasure in 
embellishing, in August 1676. He 
was “naturally indolent, and dis- 
liked application,” says his biogra- 
pher; but being a younger son, and 
continually reminded by his father 


that his fortune depended on his, 


own exertions, he “overcame the 
natural inertness of his disposition.” 
He was educated at Eton on the 
foundation, and following the use 
and wont of that noble institution, 
in a manner still happily practicable 
by younger sons, went from Eton to 
King’s. Of neither period is there 
any particular incident of interest 
recorded. He was “an excellent 
scholar,”” Archdeacon Coxe assures 
us, and loved Horace. And while 
at Cambridge he had smallpox badly, 
and was so near coming to an 
abrupt end in that malady, that his 
physician considered his “singular 
escape” as a sure indication that 
great things were to be expected 
from him. At Eton he was the 
contemporary of Bolingbroke; and 
when the latter and other Eton- 
ians of his time began to distin- 
guish themselves in Parliament, one 
of their old masters is reported to 
have expressed himself impatient to 
hear whether Robert Walpole had 
spoken, “for I am convinced he 
will be a good orator.” Such prog- 
nostications prove that there was 
promise in his youth. Other train- 
ing of a less humanising kind was 
not wanting. His elder brothers 
died, and at twenty-two he be- 
came the heir and resigned his 
scholarship. Before this he had 
been, save the mark! destined for 
the church; but when these sad 
events happened, he went home 
to the jovial Norfolk Manor, 
where agriculture and conviviality 
were the only pursuits thought of. 
There the young man, fresh from 
the University, with whatever am- 
bitions he might have had in him, 
was set “to superintend the sale 
of the cattle in the neighbouring 
towns,” and in the evenings plunged 
into what was considered festive 
enjoyment in these days. His 
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father filled his glass twice for 
every time he filled his own, and 
gave him paternal encouragement, 
“Come, Robert,” said the jovial 
squire, “you shall drink twice 
while I drink onee; for I can- 
not permit the son in his sober 
senses to be witness to the in 
toxication of his father.” This 
edifying precaution had evidently 
full effect; and the son faithfully 
carried out the traditions of the 
house. He was throughout his life 
one of the men upon whom dissi 
tion has no apparent effect. He 
feasted high and drank deep, and 
did all that in him lay to ruin his 
constitution ; but, with the marvel 
lous health which belongs to the 
species, was as clear-headed the 
morning after a carouse as if he 
had been an anchorite. His head 
stood the trial of these and worse 
vices. The morning air blew a- 
way the fumes of the night’s de- 
bauch; with nerves of iron, and 
the strength of a rock, he reap- 
peared out of all the muddy waves 
of dissipation with no apparent 
harm done to him. There are sach 
men at all times, and they abounded 
in the eighteenth century; perhaps 
because the race was then more - 
vigorous, perhaps because the man 
capable of continual self-indulgence 
of this description, who survives 

is the strong specimen, the selec 
one of modern science. But he 
was very good-natured, tolerant, 
and genial, and hel the old 
squire’ to make Houghton pleasant 
to the Norfolk gentry. hen he 
was about four-and-twenty he mar- 
ried the daughter of a city knight, 
“a woman of exquisite beauty 
accomplished manners,” says the 
Archdeaeon, and soon after 

in the stead of his father, with a 
rent-roll of £2000 a year, and ¢év 
thing handsome about him. It 
was then, when set free from the 
old squire’s agriculture and his 
claret, that the young squire be- 
thought himself of the big world 
outside of Norfolk. Probably such 
a robust nature had been able to 
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accept the bucolic episode with 
little annoyance, and perhaps even 
found pleasure in it. But it says 
something for the higher instincts 
of his mind, that one of his first im- 
pulses on coming to his kingdom 
was to throw himself into public 
life, and resume a higher career. 
He entered Parliament in the 
year 1700, two years before the 
death of William IIL, a young man 
of twenty-four, of good family, good 
fortune, and good hopes, but not 
distinguished in any extraordinary 
degree by nature or Providence. It 
was while England was still in the 
throes of a transition period. Wil- 
liam, the strong embodiment of a 
successful revolution, was about 
over, and there were some fifteen 
ears to come of relapse, as it were, 
into a period of anticipation and 
suspense, until the’ new dynasty, 
the modern race which was doom- 
ed to fix itself so pair _ the 
throne of the Stuarts, should enter 
on the scene. Such an interregnum 
as that of Queen Anne’s reign could 
not be otherwise than a painful trial 
of the national temper and strength. 
William had cut violently the thread 
of succession. Anne made a weak 
reunion of the separated strands. 
Though she could not by any legi- 
timist be considered the rightful 
sovereign, she was yet of the dis- 
sessed family, a Stuart, though 
it is hard to identify her with the 
name, and the sister of the un- 
doubted heir by right divine. No- 
thing but a strong individuality 
could have given to such a reign 
any other character than that of a 


period of suspense and possible 
compromise. And Anne had no 
individuality to ak of, some 


feeble family affection, and a natu- 
ral horror of her German cousin, 
rich in sons and grandsons, whose 
family was to succeed her on her 
father’s throne. During the first 
part of her reign these facts were 
neutralised by the sway of Marl- 
borough and Godolphin; but when 
the weak queen fell into other hands, 
all the doubtful influences natural 
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to her position returned with double 
force. Nothing was certain, and 
everything unsettled. At any mo- 
ment the country, smitten with com- 
punction, and always very doubtful 
whether it most loved or hated its 
ancient masters, might have changed 
its mind in such : sudden caprice 
as once before had seized it, and 
thrown up its cap for King James. 
The Protestant succession 
have collapsed altogether; or the 
young James, burdened by no ante- 
cedents, might have turned Protest- 
ant; a hundred things might have 
happened to turn the waters back 
into their ancient channel. It is 
evident that, though the noble old 
Electress with a woman’s hopeful- 
ness looked forward confidently to 
her splendid inheritance, her de- 
scendants, more matter-of-fact, con- 
sidered the om windfall as still 
doubtful. The politicians of the 
time stood upon their watch-towers 
straining their eyes to note all the 
comings and goings, and throwing 
a thousand straws into the air to 
see how the wind blew. On the 
whole, it is clear that most of them 
felt the slumbrous wind from White- 
hall breathing faintly and fitfully 
towards the little peevish court un- 
der the trees at St. Germains. The 
reign of that faintest of Stuarts was 
an anachronism—it was like put- 
ting back the hands of the national 
clock, and making a weak postpone- 
ment of everything that ought to 
be ee Rs was a time of vain 
ro of abortive acts, of pre- 
fended statesmanehip, Those Lt 
were scheming the restoration of a 
Catholic monarch played for popu- 
larity with a Protestant mob by 
such villanous means as that of 
the Schism Act, a piece of paltry 
intolerance never carried into ex- 
ecution. Real national action and 
internal rearrangement were para- 
lysed. It was a between the 
new and the ol The episode of 
William’s energetic but alien sway 
had been cut short. Was it the 
ancient rule that was to return? 
was it the new which was to be in- 
25 
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sisted on, and. brought in ever all 
resistance? , Doubt was in every 
man’s mind. It was the Augustan 


age, so called, of land. Amid 
the babble of wits who claimed to 
confer this ; character upon their 


time rose, the silvery voice of Ad- 
dison,, the: ringing tones of Steele, 
the first accents of Pope, the deep 
diapason of Swift, the fine elo- 
quence of Bolingbroke, noble of 
style and poor of heart. But. it 
was not a time of great genius or 
originality, of thought. The dis- 
tinction of the period was one. not 
unnatural to such a moment of sus- 
pense in the serious march of ages. 
An exquisite perfection of style and 
skilful management of words were 
its. prevailing characteristic. No 
burden of prophecy was on the na- 
tional heart. There was no special 
message to deliver either from God 
or man. The passing flutter of little 
doings came into unusual note in 
the silence through which men list- 
ened for the big breathless events 
which needs must come sooner or 
later. The hoop, the powder, the 
rustle of the silken robes, the lace on 
the fine gentleman’s fine clothes, 
the tie of his hair, the jingle of his 
sword, are all audible in the hush of 
more important affairs. If “town” 
was the world then, the world was 
more like a village than any imagi- 
nation of the present time could 
conceive. Marlborough, who had 
sent the echo of his guns to freshen 
the air in the first half of the reign, 
died off into the factious silence of 
exile in its latter part, and the self- 
mage yes of suspense swallowed 
up all the nobler activities of na- 
tional life. Literature pointed its 
subtle pen, and played its dainty 
pranks, and called the moment of 
anxious leisure an age of gold; 
and “good Queen Anne,” one can- 
not tell how, became the proverbial 
title of the heavy, sad, and desolate 
woman upon whos¢é life so many 
issues hung... Poor soul! she was 
no. more @ “good” than she was a 
bad queen. The mother of many 
children, yet. heirless, on her melan- 
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choly throne—swayed and insulted 
by one imperious and too much 
favoured friend, swayed and, caj 
by another—her life little more than 
an obstruction in the way of na- 
tional progress, her death, anxious- 
ly waited and looked. for by 
claimants—Heaven knows, her lot 
was little to be envied! It is \the 
most pitiful ghost of power that 
ever wore ermine and purple. Her 
father himself; banished to the 
hamlet - court by the Seine, is 
scarcely so sad a spectre as Anne 
in St. James’s, Queen of England, 
fought over by her favourites, un- 
loved, uncourted, and, alone, with 
hungry successors on either side of 
her contending for her erown. 
Walpole appears to; have made 
his début as a speaker and rising 
man in his party at a very early 
period. He had been, as has been 
said, the schoolfellow at Eton of the 
brilliant Bolingbroke, and a rivalry 
at once of character and politics, na- 
turally existed between them. ‘St. 
John soon distinguished himself in 
the House of Commons, and became 
an eloquent debater,” says Coxe, 
“Repeated encomiums bestowed 
on his rival roused the ardour of 
Walpole, and induced him to com- 
mence speaker sooner than he at 
first intended.” . But at the outset 
this impulse of eompetition did 
not serve him in great stead. His 
gifts were of another kind from 
those of his rival. His steadiness 
and tenacity, and elose knowledge 
of his subject, were not qualities 
to be made evident in a maiden 
speech, like the splendid diction 
and natural oratory of St. John. 
“He was,” his partial biographer 
admits, ‘“‘ confused and embarrassed, 
and did not seem to realise those 
expectations whieh his friends had 
fondly conceived,” This hesitatin 
commencement, however, had 
effect upon his career: He was 
not a man to sink under the dis- 
couragement of a partial failure. 
By degrees his e found a place 
in all the debates, and his powers 
of labour told with still more effect 
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in the business of the country. He 
was no unimportant acquisition to 
any party. He came to his politi- 
eal leaders not only with the great 
undeveloped powers afterwards so 
fully made use of, but with the 
palpable and unmistakable advan- 
tage of three boroughs in his 
pocket, a recommendation which 
no minister could. resist, In 1705 
he had already received a political 
appointment of secondary import- 
ance. 
tary at War. From that time until 
1742, when he fell, or rather until 
the moment of his death, which 
was not much later, he never 
ceased to exercise a powerful in- 
fluence on the affairs of the country. 
For the greater part of the time 
they were entirely in his hand; 
and even during the short period 
which he spent in opposition, his 
place was prominent in the public 
eye. He was a Whig as parties 
were known in those days; but 
not a Whig after the fashion of 
recent times. The Tories of Queen 
Anne’s day were the disaffected 
party. Their eyes were bent over 
the seas, in hope of change. They 
were allied with the Irish Papists 
and the Highland clans, and in 
sympathy with revolutionaries in 
general. Septennial Parliaments, 
which nowadays every true. Tory 
would fight for to the death, were 
then instituted in the face of their 
most strenuous opposition—short 
parliaments being, Archdeacon Coxe 
tells us, one of their principles, “ The 
two great contending parties,” says 
Lord Mahon, “were distinguished 
as at present by the nicknames of 
Whig and Tory. But it is very 
remarkable that, in Queen Anne’s 
time, the relative meaning of 
these terms was not only different 
but opposite to that which they 
bore at the accession of William IV. 
In theory indeed the main princi- 
eS of each continues the same. 
he leading principle of the Tories 
is the dread of popular licentious- 
ness, The leading principle of the 
Whigs is the dread of royal en- 
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croachment, It may thence perhaps 
be deduced that good and, wise men 
would attach themselves either. to 
the Whig or Tory party, according 
as there seemed to be greater 
danger at that particular period 
from despotism or from democracy. 
The same pomee who would have 
been a Whig in 1712, would have 
been a Tory in 1830. For on. ex- 
amination it will be found that.in 
nearly all ticulars) a modern 
Tory resembles a Whig of Queen 
Anne’s reign, and a Tory of Queen 
Anne’s reign a modern Whig.” 

Sir Robert Walpole may there- 
fore be described both .at the 
beginning of his career and during 
all its course as a Conservative, 
But he was above all things Parlia- 
mentary. His confidence in the 
people was about as small as his 
confidence in the sovereign. Of 
human nature, indeed, except under 
strictly Parliamentary _ restricti 
he had evidently but a small 
opinion. His end and source ot 
all things was the House of Com- 
mons. His policy was in all. its 
characteristic features a strictly 
domestic policy.. He makes his 
appearance before us like the 
maitre @hétel of a great, comfort- 
less, wasteful, ill-regulated house, 
He has an eye open upon his 
neighbours that they may not take 
him at a disadvantage, but for 
themselves, as neighbours, he cares 
next to nothing. His aim is to re- 


form his outgoings and incomings, 
to make both ends meet, to estab- 
lish and raise the credit of the 


vast and disturbed household. 
Avoiding all radical changes such 
as might still more upset the un- 
steady balance of affairs, he watches 
closely where he can introduce an 
improvement, and how he can 
regulate an abuse. He has to 
humour the master, and keep the 
servants contented, not denying by 
times a piece of lavish expenditure 
to the one, or a sacrifice of principle 
to the other—but fighting his way 


gradually through his ewer: 
to\a more entire sway over 
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binding them in with rule and 
limit on one side and the other. 
Such a government can scarcely be 
formed upon any lofty ideal. It is 
the reign of a practical intelligence 
very far removed from optimism, 
and indeed actuated by a low 
opinion of mankind in general. It 
is as different as can be concvived 
from that noble but visionary 
traditionalism which fixes its 
eyes upon the glories of the past, 
and devotes itself to their emula- 
tion; and from that splendid hope 
in the future, that dream of Uto- 
pian perfection with which young 
genius so often sets out in the 
world. Walpole was unmoved by 
either of these ideals. He had no 
worship for the past, no special 
hope in the future. The thing 
that hath been is that which will 
be. Such is the burden of his 
philosophy ; and his work is to do 
the best he can, in practical un- 
heroic fashion, to set his country 
into a more comfortable path, to 
prop up her weakness, to drag her 
through day after day of special 
necessity. Not to do supreme good 
and put down all evil—but to do as 
little harm as was inevitable, and as 
much good as was possible, seems 
to have been the secret of his 
system. Such a matter-of-fact 
mode of dealing with national 
necessities has evidently an attrac- 
tion for the Anglo-Saxon mind. 

The reign of Anne was divided 
into two periods, as most readers 
of history are aware,—the first of 
which was the reign of Sarah of 
Marlborough, with the great Duke 
as general abroad, and Godolphin 
as minister at home. It was dur- 
ing this period that Walpole took 
part for the first time in the ad- 
ministration of the country. He 
shared the power, and he also 
shared the overthrow, when Mrs, 
Masham wrought her bedchamber 
triumph, and Harley and Boling- 
broke came into office. At this 
period of party overthrow Wal- 
pole’s conduct in opposition was 
natural and unexaggerated. He 
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“defended his patron (Godolphin) 
with great spirit” from the assault 
of Bolingbroke. He indignantly 
refused to be influenced either by 
the overtures or the threats of Har- 
ley. He put forth expositions of 
financial policy which proved him, 
according to contemporary writers, 
“the best master of figures of any 
man of his time,” and ua 
made himself so formidable to his 
opponents that a charge of corrup- 
tion was trumped up against him, 
apparently on no serious ground, 
“It is quite certain,” says Lord 
Mahon, who is at no time favour- 
able to Walpole, “from the temper 
of his judges that even the most 
evident innocence or the strongest 
testimonies would not have shielded 
him from condemnation, and that 
had he made no forage contracts 
at all, or made them in the spirit 
of an Aristides or a Pitt, he would 
have been expelled with equal 
readiness by that House of Com- 
mons.” He was, aceordingly, con- 
demned, sent to the Tower, and 
declared incapable of again sitting 
in that Parliament, which, as the 
Parliament lasted only a year and 
a half, was no very serious depri- 
vation. 

This period of imprisonment 
seems on the whole to have been a 
very pleasant little episode in Wal- 
pole’s life. “His apartments exhi- 
bited the appearance of a crowded 
levee,” says Coxe. Marlborough and 
his duchess, Godolphin, the vener- 
able Somers, heads and oracles of his 
party, did honour to its martyr: 
and his own colleagues and future 
opponents, Sunderland and Pulte- 
ney, were among his constant visi- 
tors. He had leisure to write and 
vindicate himself in the historical 
calm of the place where so many 
a more heroic prisoner has lan- 
guished; and his seclusion was the 
subject of popular ballads, one of 
which his biographer has preserved 
in the narrative of Walpole’s life. 
The “ Jewel in the Tower” is here 
dwelt upon with the lofty hyper- 
bole common to the popular muse. 
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“Tf” says the enthusiastic ballad- 
singer— 
“If what the Tower of London holds 

Is valued far more than its power, 
Then counting what it now enfolds 

How wondrous rich is this same Tower.” 

“Lady Walpole,” Coxe informs 
us, “who had a pleasing voice, used 
to sing this ballad with great spirit 
and effect, and was particularly 
fond of dwelling on the last verse, 
at the time when the prophecy was 
fulfilled.” The last verse was as 
follows :— 
“The day shall come to make amends; 

This jewel shall with pride be wore, 


And o'er his foes and with his friends, 
Shine glorious bright out of the Tower.” 


This little touch of nature con- 
ciliates the spectator notwithstand- 
ing the bad grammar and bathos 
by which both ballad and _ senti- 
ment are distinguished. Walpole 
and his wife were far from being 
a model pair, if stories are true. 
But they were still young at this 
period, and the exultation of ex- 
citement, the flutter of sympathy, 
the sense of martyrdom and its 
laurels, give the position a cer- 
tain interest. No doubt there 
were many jibes less delicate than 
pungent, much laughter and mer- 
riment in the pathetic state-prison, 
with which its jovial tenant was so 
much out of place; but yet Lady 
Walpole’s song sung with “her 
pleasing voice,” “with great spirit 
and effect,” breaks in with a touch 
of human feeling into the too exclu- 
sively political tale. 

The same strain was probably 
roared or screamed by popular 
songsters under Harley’s windows, 
and within hearing of the plotters 
in office as they concocted their 
treacherous devices. They had 
discovered no doubt by this time 
that dishonesty was bad policy, 
but they had nothing to expect 
from the exasperated Whig lead- 
ers, and not much from the Ha- 
noverian monarch, between whom 
and King James England hung sus- 
pended. As for Walpole, “his im- 
prisonment,” Archdeacon Coxe in- 
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forms us, “was called the prelude 
to his rise.” During his confine- 
ment he wrote his name on his 
window, like so many prisoners; 
and Lansdowne, who afterwards 
occupied the same apartment, add- 
ed the following lines to his pre- 
decessor’s autograph :— 


“ Good unexpected, evil unforeseen, 
Appear fem as fortune shifts the 
ne: 


scene: 
Some raised aloft come tumbling down 


amain, 
And fall so hard they bound and rise 
again.” 


The accession of George I. put 
an end to the humiliation of the 
Whigs. This great event, for and 
against which all England, not to 
say all Europe, had schemed and 
struggled, took place quietly enough 
at last as if in the most natural or- 
der of things. Anne was consigned 
to the royal vault, and George and 
the Protestant Succession reigned 
in her stead, and none of all the 
conclusions that had been antici- 
pated disturbed the quiet of the 
nation. Perhaps it was the extreme 
state of excitement and roused ex- 
pectation with which the coun 
awaited this event which got it 
after all accomplished so quietly: 
Every man held his breath and 
strained his eyes to watch what his 
neighbour was about to do, and 
consequently lost the opportunity 
of himself doing anything in the 
emergency. George came over, on 
the death of the Queen, not precip- 
itately, but with a certain digni- 
fied half-reluctance, not half believ- 
ing in his own good fortune, while 
the nation stood like an astounded 
bumpkin, not able on its side to 
believe at all that the crisis it had 
been looking for so long was thus 
summarily disposed of and got 
over. After the first moment of 
breathless suspense, there ensued 
a sudden flurry and: scattering of 
all the holders of power which was 
little to the credit of England and 
her Government. Queen Anne’s 
ministers had all been tampering 
in a half-hearted way with the 
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banished Stuarts, thinking of bring- 
ing them in again, thinking of mak- 
ing Protestants of them, thinking 
perhaps some miracle might happen 
to execute their plans without 
risking their heads. But they were 
refused the aid of miracle, and nat- 
ural overthrow fell upon them in- 
stead with a haste and complete- 
ness which must have taken away 
their breath. Bolingbroke and 
Qrmond fled to France. Harley, 
who would not fly, was impeached, 
and sent to the Tower. They had 
ruled badly, and betrayed the na- 
tional trust. They had concluded 
the disgraceful peace of Utrecht, 
and they had coquetted with the 
Pretender. But yet the hunting 
out of one entire Administration 
by its successors was neither dig- 
nified nor seemly; and an unusual 
stroke of poetic justice ere long 
overtook the victors. 

The constitution of this Ministry, 
the first under the new dynasty, is 
for the moment only interesting to 
us in consequence of the curious 
state-intrigue which tore it asunder. 
Walpole at first occupied only a 
secondary post. The leaders of the 
Cabinet were Townshend, his close 
friend and brother-in-law, and Stan- 
hope, who seem to have held equal 
rank, the one presiding over Home 
affairs, the other, a soldier and dip- 
lomatist, managing the Foreign de- 

ment. The Kinistry seems to 

ve been a model of what s Min- 
istry ought to be—composed of the 
best men in their different develop- 
ments, men of the same standing, 
each other’s brothers in arms. Yet 
this well-assorted band, united by 
every link that should keep men 
eee common opi- 
nions, gratitude, and friendship— 
speedily fell off from each other, and 
made as violent a disruption of their 
forces as ever tore a party asunder, 
or set the temper of brethren on 


edge. 

There are moments when History 
marches slowly, elaborating her 
great efforts, and there are times 
when she goes so fast that events 
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h upon each other too quickl 
chahes to be identified. At mm | 
periods it often. happens that. a 
fact of secondary importance thrusts 
forward into the first place and 
keeps it, throwing matters of great 
magnitude into the background. 
Such a tragic episode as that of the 
Rebellion of 1715 is no doubt of 
much more national importance 
than the cabals ofthe Cabinet or 
changes of Ministry; but while we 
ate told, like a romance, the short 
and thrilling and melancholy tale, 
the conspiracy on the next page 
to unseat a Minister lingers about 
our ears somehow with a smack of 
the true tedium and heaviness of a 
real event. The Rebellion sweeps 
like a storm across the country. We 
know beforehand its fatal devotion 
its knight-errantry, its ill-timed 
chills of prudence, all the woeful 
tragic story. Its interest wrings 
our hearts and touches us to the 
quick, but as a romance would 
touch us. It comes, it goes, it is 
over, a strain of wild passion sink- 
ing into the wilder wail of an in- 
evitable catastrophe. The reader 
hastens, with the sobbing sigh of 
a sympathy which is too painful 
to have any pleasure in it, to an 
exhibition of human passions less 
trying and touching; and, with a 
curious force of contrast, the scene 
lies ready to his hand. It is but a 
step, but the turning of a page, 
brings him back to statecraft and 
ehicanery, from thé primitive out- 
bursts of loyalty, valour, and de- 
spair, 

It was not more than a year after 
the Rebellion of 1715, when the 
little coup d'ctat of which Stanhope 
was the author, and which drove 
Walpole into violent opposition, 
took place. A calm like that which 
succeeds a storm had fallen on the 
country.. Though it is: hard for - 
in our peaceful days, to understan 

how such a serious matter could be 
so quietly got over, yet it is appar- 
ent that things had resumed tlreir 
usual course in’ England (so far, 
indeed, as that routine had ever 
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been disturbed) before the head of 
young Derwentwater fell on the 
scaffold, or Nithsdale had taken 
advantage of that favourable breeze, 
which could not have been better 
“had some one been flying for his 
life.” As soon as it was all settled, 
King George, glad to be released, 
set off for his native realm of Han- 
over, taking with him his Foreign 
Secretary, Stanhope. Townshend 
stayed at home with his share of 
the work, and with him Walpole, 
who. had been raised to the post.of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. It is 
easy to perceive in the situation, 
not. only the calm, but the feeling 
of refreshment which naturally 
comes after such a tempest. The 
danger had been hanging over them 
for a long time, discouraging all 
their efforts; now it was safely 
over, the air was cleared, and a new 
period begun. The Home Ministers 
entered energetically into the task 
before them. For Walpole there 
was the still more special attraction 
in it, that he now found himself 
for the first time in his natural 
place. The finance and practical 
management of the national affairs 
were at last in his hands, and he 
threw himself, with genuine relish 
into the congenial labour. As be- 
came his office, the debt with which 
the country was burdened, and for 
which all statesmen had then a 
kind of insane terror, occupied his 
chief attention. He had just “ma- 
tured a very able and well-con- 
sidered scheme for its reduction” 
when trouble arose. The manner 
in which the overturn came was as 
follows. 

King George, who was much 
more at home as Elector of Han- 
over than he ever managed to be 
as.King of England, was naturally 
at the same time more keenly 
affected by the politics and com- 
motions of the Continent than an 
English Prince could have been, 
or than it quite suited his insular 
dignity to be. Stanhope, who ac- 


companied him, was an unques- 
tionably able and honest states- 
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man; but it is evident that ithe 
temptation common to diplomatists 
was. powerful with the Foreign 
Secretary. He could not. under- 
stand how anything in domestic 
affairs, anything in heaven. or 
earth, d be so. important as 
the conclusion of a certain treaty 
which ‘he himself had painfully 
negotiated. At this moment things 
were in a state of wild confusion 
on the Continent. There were, 
heaven knows how many, treaties 
afloat, triple and quadruple  alli- 
ances, broken or half made, by 
which everybody guaranteed | the 
succession to everybody else's 
throne, The young King of France, 
Louis XV., was sickly and unlike 
to live, and the Regent Orleans 
was bent upon having the succes- 
sion confirmed to his. branch of the 
royal family.. The Emperor was 
moving heaven and earth te secure 
his daughter after him on his im- 
perial throne. As for England 
with her bran-new dynasty, and 
the principle of the Protestant 
succession, which was iodi 
and violently menaced by one. Pre- 
tender and another, her policy was 
to guarantee and support every- 
body in like difficulties. At no 
moment could she be: safe from 
ossible invasion in the name of 
r ancient kings. Spain, which 
looked on with plaudits when the 
boy who was afterwards Prince 
Charlie threw his hat on the soft 
Mediterranean waves, with the ery, 
“To England,” might be moved to 
give the fallen family more effec- 
tual help. France, who sheltered 
them in her dominions, might send 
her armies any fine morning across 
the Channel. Even Sweden, . in 
which Charles XII, the last of 
knights-errant, still reigned, turned 
her eyes ominously, towards. our 
unprotected northern coast; and 
Russia, big, savage, and mysterious, 
stood behind ready to back her. 
There was. not a royal house, or 


ancient vernment in Europe 
which not the sympathy of, 
like for like with the. Stuarts. 
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Under such circumstances, a close 
alliance with France, our nearest 
and most dangerous neighbour, 
was undoubtedly of the first im- 
portance to England; and it was 
natural that Stanhope, surrounded 
by Continental politicians, and 
separated from the assuring 
influences of home, should have 
keenly felt its necessity, all the 
more after he had expended his 
most strenuous efforts in bringing 
this alliance about. After all the 
vicissitudes of a long negotiation, 
the treaty was finally agreed upon. 
Then there came a moment of 
delay. Townshend at home, com- 
fortable in the shelter of the four 
seas, and in the sense that one re- 
bellion had happily and completely 
blown over, was, though equally con- 
vinced of the advantage of an alli- 
ance with France, in no such hurry as 
his colleague; and the matter was 
complicated by a personal point of 
honour raised by the Plenipoten- 
tiary whose signature was necessary 
to the treaty, but who had pledged 
himself not to sign it except in con- 
cert with the Dutch, the old allies 
of England. Such a little pause in 
the completion of an important piece 
of business might have reasonably 
occasioned a momentary misunder- 
standing between colleagues, or 
even division in the Cabinet; but 
it seems utterly inadequate as a 
reason for the dismissal of a Minis- 
ter. This, however, was what it 
came to. Without any reference 
to Parliament, or indeed delibera- 
tion of any kind, and with an ap- 
pearance of treachery which excited 
universal indignation, the King 
and Stanhope, in the _irrita- 
tion of the moment, dismissed 
Townshend, and ‘overturned the 
entire Administration. Lord Ma- 
hon in his valuable history does 
manful battle for his ancestor. 
But the facts are not favourable to 
Secretary Stanhope, who was at the 
King’s side, and who was person- 
ally wounded by the delay which 
oceurred in concluding his treaty. 
His colleagues at home, who were 
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working diligently at the internal 
renovation of the country, had no 
warning of the sudden disgrace, 
which fell upon them like an earth- 
quake. They were in a state of 
perfect repose and security, nay, 
even of self-congratulation, beliey- 
ing the little mist of disagreement 
to have blown happily over, when 
the thunderbolt “Tall It is not 
wonderful if a certain bitterness 
mingled with their humiliation, 
Walpole, who was at once the rela- 
tion and chief colleague of Town« 
shend, though not absolutely dis- 
missed with him, followed his chief 
after a short interval. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer closed his 
books, and laid down his calcula- 
tions, and gave up his office. It 
would be taking but a very poor 
view of human nature to conclude 
that it was leaving office alone which 
inoved him. He was leaving a very 
great piece of work, of work well 
worthy to be accomplished, behind 
him. He was giving up the vocation 
natural to him; leaving others not 
so competent, not so full of resource 
as he was, in his place. And he 
was compelled to do all this with- 
out any sufficient reason, because 
there had been a little unintentional 
delay about the signing of a treaty, 
and because the Tinisters at home 
were falsely accused to the King of 
being his son’s friends. This was 
the sole cause why their work was 
interrupted and their party rent 
asunder, The position was very 
trying to bear. 

Walpole did not bear it well, as 
might be supposed. He went in- 
to the most violent opposition. 
Against the Tories he had been 
energetic, yet not unamiable; but 
it was different when his oppo- 
nents were his own familiar friends 
—men whom he had. trusted, 
Against them his viruience knew 
no bounds. The unequivocal fury 
of his antagonism brings down up- 
on his head not only the condem- 
nation of more recent historians, 
but even the ponderous thunders of 
his own biographer. The ejected 
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Minister contradicted without hesi- 
tation all his own antecedents, his 
— opinions, his very actions. 
hy 


hen Walpole asserted in the rage 


House,” says Archdeacon Coxe, 
“that he never intended to embar- 
rass the affairs of Government, he 
either was not sincere in his profes- 
sions, or, if he was, did not possess 
that patriotic and disinterested firm- 
ness which could resist the spirit of 
party ; for almost from the moment 
of his resignation to his return into 
office we find him uniform in his 
opposition to all the measures of 
Government.” He leagued himself 
with those who up to this moment 
had been his bitterest adversaries. 
He opposed the most necessary and 
inevitable devices of legislation. 
He resisted the repeal of the Schism 
Act, though he had declared it on a 
former occasion to be more like a 
decree of Julian the Apostate than 
a law enacted by a Protestant Par- 
liament. He enlarged, assuming a 
prejudice which his mind was much 
too enlightened to entertain, against 
a standing army. And finally, he 
ave up and allowed to drop the 
investigation into the character of 
Oxford, which he had himself most 
energetically begun. In short, he 


left no stone unturned to discomfit perfe 


and dishearten the members of his 
own party who now formed the 
Ministry. They had his own meas- 
ures to carry through and his own 
policy to support; and yet the ori- 
ginator of these very measures put 
every possible obstacle in their way. 
“No regard for the public, no feel- 
ing for his own consistency, ever 
withheld him,” says Lord Mahon. 
“In short, his conduct out of office 
is indefensible, or, at least, is unde- 
fended even by his warmest parti- 
sans; and in looking through our 
Parliamentary annals I scarcely 
know where to find any parallel of 
coalitions so unnatural, and of op- 
position so factious,” 

This conduct, bad as it is, was 
perfectly characteristic of the man, 
who had evidently no rule of prin- 
ciple or high purpose to guide him. 
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He was conscientious only in doing 
his work when it was left in his own 
hands; and it was almost with the 
of an unreasoning creature 
that he saw that occupation taken 
from him; nor could he allow that 
any other mind but his own could 
carry out the necessary labours. 
othing, however, could have been 
in_the House Commons, 





Notwithstanding the evident fi 
ousness of his opposition, he lost 
none of the weight with which his 
ata services had endowed him. 

e carried some measures by his 
individual influence alone, in oppo- 
sition to the Ministry; and Coxe, 
having satisfied his conscience by 
lecturing his hero, cleverly draws 
an argument in his favour from the 
evident power so uncomfortabl 
exhibited. “Thus,” he says, “it 
appears that Walpole, even when 
in opposition, almost managed the 
House of Commons; and being in 
opposition, he could not gain that 
ascendancy by the means of corrup- 
tion and influence which were after- 
wards so repeatedly urged against 
him, and which the same virulent 
author calls ‘some SECRET MAGIO, 
of which he seened to have been @ 
ect master.’ In fact, the magic 
which he applied was derived from 
profound knowledge of finance, 
great skill in debate, in which per- 
spicuity and sound sense were emi- 
nently conspicuous, unimpeached 
integrity of character, and the assist- 
ance of party.” 

The argument is sound enough, 
and well applied; and the episode 
is one of the most curious which 
has ever occurred in the life of a 
political leader, Few happily have 
been so destitute of that sense of 
personal as well as party honour 
which should have kept him at least 
no worse than silent, when the mea- 
sures he had himself originated 
were carried out by others. But 
Walpole was not endowed with a 
fine sense of what was fit. He was 
rabid when he was driven from his 
post, notwithstanding the steadi- 
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ness, the wisdom, the good sense 
and moderation which he displayed 
when in it. This is a paradox of 
which we do not tend to offer 
any explanation. It is one of the 
subtleties of individual character 
which it is most difficult to under- 
stand. In short, it is character 
alone which can explain it at all: 
no principle nor motive which we 
can suppose to have moved Walpole 
could have led him to such a course 
of action. It was his nature, and 
he could not go beyond the limits 
whieh that nature fixed, He 
could be almost great in power. 
He was capable of honest work, of 
real exertions for the good of his 
country. But he could not stand 
by, @ magnanimous spectator, Any 
violence, any meanness, was more 
possible to him. After two years 
of a factious and violent opposition, 
varied by sparks of enlightened an- 
tagonism to such measures as the 
Peerage Bill, which was defeated 
chiefly by his exertions, he who had 
been dismissed from the important 


post of First Lord of the Treasury, 
crept. humbly back into office as 


Paymaster of the Forces. How he 
managed to eat his own words, and 
bely his own actions by this mise- 
rable submission, it would be hard 
to teil; He did it, drawn back, it 
seems, by some irresistible attraction 
in office simply as office, which is 
half ludicrous and: half touching. 
Office was his only safety, his best 
means of making himself honest 
and true. He escaped from the 
greatest dangers to which his tem- 
perament subjected him when he 
stole back, though in an ignomini- 
ous way. A poor man who knows 
he would be better were he rich, 
and steals a heap of money to bring 
himself into more favourable cir- 
cumstances for the development of 
his character, would be in some- 
thing of a similar ition, And 
yet Walpole was right in getting 
back, almost by any means. He 
was wanted in England: unprin- 
cipled, unexalted as he was, he was 
the most able craftsman in the mat- 
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ter of government that. existed in 
his country. And the meats of hig 
re-entry upon his natural career 
were very soon banished from pub- 
lic recollection by the great piece 
of business which nobody but he 
could have managed, and which 
was then growing into: disastrous 
magnitude and importance, in pre- 
ype for his skilful hand. 

This was the extraordinary South 
Sea Scheme, the first memorable 
outbreak of that singular and gi- 
gantic system of gambling which has, 
never since quite died out of Eng- 
land, and from which we suffer in 
periodical spasms, The South Sea 
Company was one which had been 
originated long before by Harley, 
by way of paying off a certain por- 
tion of the National Debt. The 
statesmen of the time of all parties 
lived in a kind of insane panic of the 
National Debt, It went “ between 
them and their wits,” according to 
the Scotch saying. Shares in the 
newly formed Company were allot- 
ted to the proprietors of the floating 
debt in payment of their claim upon 
the nation, and the monopoly of a 
trade to the South Sea, or coast of 
Spanish America,was given to them, 
It was something like giving them 
the monopoly of a trade to Kl Do- 
rado, in the ideas of the time. The 
riches’ won by the pirate-adventur- 
ers of Elizabeth’s day had. left an 
uneffaced tradition behind; “a 
rumour industriously circulated 
that four ports on the coasts. of 
Peru and Chili were to be ceded by 
Spain, inflamed the general ardour; 
the prospect of exchanging gold, 
silver, and rich drugs for the manu- 
factures of England, was a plausible 
allurement for a rich and enter- 
prising nation; and the mines of 
Potosi and Mexico were to diffuse 
their inexhaustible stores through 
the medium of the new Company.” 

Though all these foundations 
turned out to be delusive, tho 
the privileges accorded by Spain 
dwindled to a horrible “ assiento,” 
conferring upon the English mer- 
chants the right of supplying the 
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Spanish colonies for thirty years 
with negroes, and the: privilege’ of 
sending one ship laden with ordin- 
ary merchandise yearly, the English 
mind, so slow to depart from its 
first impression, still held the grant 
as a charter of profit; and in the 
ear 1720, the Government, left, by 

alpole’s absence from office, to its 


‘own devices in the way of finance, 


received renewed proposals from 
this Company, “to buy up and 
diminish the burden of the irre- 
deemable annuities granted in the 
two last reigns, for the term mostly 
of 99 years, and amounting at this 
time to nearly £800,000 a-year.” 
When this scheme was stated to the 
House of Commons, “a profound 
silence ensued, and continued for 
nearly a quarter of an hour.” The 
magnitude of the proposal took 
away the breath of honourable 
members. To Walpole’s clear eyes 
the weakness of the Scheme was 
immediately evident. He was not 
so much superior to his age as to 
be easy in his mind about the Na- 
tional Debt; in short, he had him- 
self brought forward, and with the 
aid of Stanhope succeeded in pass- 
ing, bills which had for their object 
the reduction of a certain portion 
of it by the legitimate means of a 
sinking fund. It was not to the 
rinciple of the South Sea Scheme 
e objected, but to its magnitude. 
He desired that there should be no 
monopoly, but that the Bank of 
England should be allowed to com- 
pete in the subscription. He urged 
that to throw so much power into the 
hands of one company, would place 
the nation itself as good as under 
its feet, that “it would countenance 
the penurious practice of stock-job- 
bing,” and that, “as the whole 
success of the Scheme must. chiefly 
depend on the rise of stock, the 
great principle of the project was an 
evil of the first magnitude; it was 
to raise artificially the value of the 
stock, by exciting and keeping up 
& general infatuation, and by pro- 
mising dividends out of funds 
which would not be adequate for the 


purpose. . . ..He bclosed his’ s 
by observing that such would be 
the delusive consequences: that the 
= would concvive it a dream.” 
ith this solemn warning Walpole 
had to stand aside and suffer the 
evil to be accomplished. Great as 
his influence was, it woe short 
at that point where influence 
and all wisdom fails. His good 
sense could not convinee the folly 
of the crowd. All that he could 
gain was, that the Bank shouldbe 
permitted to compete for the ad- 
vantages of the new scheme. But 
the Bank, though willing to engage 
in the: competition, faltered before 
the prodigality of the South Sea 
Company, and retired from thé’ 
field. e bill/was carried accord- 
ingly amid the joy of the nation. 
Immediately there oceurred the 
strangest scene. The country went 
wild over this gigantic speculation, 
In imitation of the French enthu- 
siasm for Law’s equally wild iné 
ventions, all London rushed to 
subscribe. Clerks sat in the streets 
with their tables to receive the 
names; and the neighbourhood ..of 
the Bank was occupied by mobs of 
eager capitalists. ‘It is impossible 
to tell you,” says Mr. Secre 
Craggs (who paid with his li 
very shortly after for the failure 
of the vast speculation) to Lord 
Stanhope, “what a rage prevails 
here for South Sea subscriptions at 
any price. The crowd of those 
that. possess the redeemable annui- 
ties is so great, that the Bank, who 
are obliged to take them in, has 
been foreed to set tables, with 
clerks, in the streets.” Not metry 
chants alone, but, as in every scheme 
of the kind, the helpless. classes 
of the community, poor women, 
poor clergymen, country folks, em- 
barked their all. in the Company 
which was to make everybody. rich, 
Excitement gave voice and expres- 
sion to the decerous English crowd, 
The “actions du Sud et les gulions 
d’Espagne,” were the only su 
according toa French traveller, 
quoted by Lord Mahon, on whith 
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Englishmen could talk. And the 
fever of speculation once excited 
did not even confine itself to the 
South Sea Company. Nearly two 
hundred other “bubbles” are enu- 
merated in Anderson’s ‘ History of 
Commerce,’ some of them being 
of the wildest character. One of 
these, which has been often quoted, 
evidently reached the furthest 
limits to which human credulity 
could stretch. “The most impu- 
dent and barefaced delusion was 

at of aman who advertised that 
upon payment of two guineas the 
subscribers should be entitled to a 
hundred pound share, in a project 
which woudd be disclosed in a month. 
The extreme folly of the public was 
such, that he received a thousand 
of those subscriptions in one day, 
and then went off.” 

The folly of the public was en- 
couraged and sustained by the 
example set them in high places. 
Not only had all the leaders of 
society embarked in the South Sea 
Scheme, but the Prince of Wales 
himself lent the sanction of his 
name, notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of the few sane bystanders, 
to a company for smelting copper, 
of which he became governor. “ The 
Speaker and Mr. Walpole could 
not dissuade him from it,” says 
Craggs, “though they told him he 
would be prosecuted, mentioned in 
Parliament, and cried in the alley, 
upon the foot of Onslow’s insur- 
ance, Chetwynde’s bubble, Prince 
of Wales’s bubble, &c.” To this is 
added the significant sentence, ‘“ He 
has already gained £40,000 by it.” 
What is still more extraordinary 
is the fact that Walpole himself, 
though strenuously disapproving of 
the great Scheme, speculated in it 
like the rest of the world, but with 
greater prudence and discernment, 
managing his affairs so as to sell 
out when the stock was at its 
highest, viz., £1000 per cent. His 
biographer, though attributing this 
wonderful good luck in great part 
to “his own sagacity and the 
judgment and intelligence of his 
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agents,” yet allows that these alone 
were not enough to have saved 
him from the universal overthrow. 
“ His good fortune was still greater 
than his own discernment or the 
intelligence of his agents, for he 
narrowly escaped being a great 
sufferer in the last subscription by 
the precipitate fall of stock. Some 
orders which he had sent from 
Houghton to Sir Harry Bedingfi 
together with a list of his friends 
who wished to be subscribers, came 
too late to be executed; and the 
delay prevented his participating 
in the general calamity.” One, at 
least, of his friends profited by his 
judgment. The Earl of Pembroke 
consulted him as a financial autho- 
rity, whether he should sell out or 
wait? Walpole answered, “TI will 
only acquaint you with what I have 
done myself, I have just sold out 
at £1000 per cent., and I am full 
satisfied.” The grateful Earl too 
his friend’s advice, and some years 
after sent to Houghton a fine cast 
in bronze of the ‘ Gladiator’—an 
acknowledgment after the states- 
man’s own heart of his word in 
season. Whimsically enough, Wal- 
pole’s wife either did not receive 
or did not profit by his advice, but 
held her stock and lost her money. 
There can be no doubt that 
Walpole’s participation in these 
unparalleled profits must have 
neutralised the effect of his wise 
opposition to the Scheme, and cast 
an equivocal light upon all his vir- 
tuous severities towards it. Bu 
at the same time, what can be sai 
for the general infatuation which 
could believe in the maintenance 
of such a fictitious rate of value, 
or the greed which still hoped for 
more than even this £1000 per cent? ° 
A high-minded and stainless hero 
would have kept himself clear of 
the bubble altogether, as Stanho 
alone of all the statesmen of the 
day seems to have done; but it was 
precisely one of the occasions in 
which Walpole’s worldly wisdom, 
robust self-regard, and contempt 
for the folly of mankind in general, 
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would most effectually tell. And 
it is clear that it did not go against 
his conscience to turn a penny by 
the way, even while condemning 
with a fervour more honest than his 
actions the delusive character of 
the Scheme, and warning against it 
a mad world which would not be 
warned. He advised them wisely 
for their good, and they took no 
heed. He was not the man to be 
restrained by any feeling of con- 
sistency from a sagacious throw of 
the dice for his own advantage by 
the way. 

When this frenzy was at its 
height, and the whole nation in- 
toxicated with dreams of fortune, 
the two divided halves of the Whig 
party began to draw together. It 
is in the same breath with his in- 
timation of the wonderful popu- 
larity of the South Sea Scheme 
that Oraggs adds, “There dined 
yesterday at Lord Sunderland’s, 
the Dukes of Devonshire and New- 
castle, Lord Carlisle, Lord Town- 
shend, Lord Lumley, the Speaker, 
Walpole, and I; and we got some 
very drunk and others very merry.” 
At this dignified symposium the 
preliminaries of the treaty by 
which Townshend and Walpole 
returned sullenly to office were 
arranged; and, as good fortune 
would have it, the only man who 
could extricate the country from the 
frightful collapse which was at hand 
was thus brought back to the spot 
and prepared for the emergency. 

In August the stock had risen, 
as we have said, to 1000, and the 
excitement was at its height; a 
dividend of 60 per cent. was an- 
nounced; groundless and mys- 
terious reports were circulated 
eoncerning valuable acquisitions 
in the South Sea and hidden 
treasures. Again the popular 
muse burst into song, thrilling the 
jubilant crowds in Change Alley. 
“Our South Sea ships have golden 
shrouds,” she sang half joyous 
half satirical. Everything swell 
the hopeful tide. The Jacobites 
were crushed, and all thoughts of 


rebellion made an end of. Who 
would rebel, when, without risk 
of trade or fatigue of person, all 
the chances of a golden Utopia 
were opening before him? Such 
was the state of the popular mind 
in August 1720. In the month of 
September stock was at 400, and 
half England was ruined. 

So sudden, so great, and so 
overwhelming a catastrophe has 
a never occurred in ‘the 
istory of civilisation, except in- 
deed the cognate ruin of the 
Mississippi Scheme in France. We 
ave had catastrophes enough in 
our own day to know the effects 
of such a crash; but in the present 
time enterprise is so many-sided, 
and its resources so boundless, 
that one disaster, however great, 
cannot make the same impression 
on the world which was made by 
the collapse of the great Compan 
which had beguiled all En wom f 
“Despair pervaded all ranks of the 
people.” “At this awful moment 
the clamour of distress was irre- 
sistible.” “England had never 
experienced so total a destruction 
of credit; never was any country 
in so violent a paroxysm of des- 
pondency and terror.” Such are 
the usual terms in which the catus: 
trophe is described. ‘ Thousands 
of families will be reduced to 
beggary,” says Thomas ee 
writing to the Lord Chancellor o 
Ireland, Middleton. “The con- 
sternation is inexpressible, the 
rage beyond expression, and the 
case soe desperate that I doe nott 
see any plan or scheme so much a8 
thought of for averting the blow, 
soe that I cannot pretend to guesse 
att what is next to bee done.” 

This pause of utter consterna- 
tion and misery endured for several 
months, With a vain idea of 
getting some comfort out of his 
resence, the King was summoned 

k from Hanover, but was him- 
self too much frightened to be of 
any service. “ in this alarming 
crisis,” says Coxe, “the King was 
pensive and desponding, uncertain 
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how to act and by whom to be 
directed.” His German counsellors, 
in a still greater panic, ‘‘ suggested 
the rashest measures.” Whispers 
of abdication on the one side, 
and of such a comp ditat as we 
have become familiar with in re- 
cent days on the other, circulated 
among the Hanoverian coterie. 
Sullen rage and despair were in the 
heart of the nation. A more ap- 
palling emergency. has scarcely ever 
occurred in popular story; and it 
was not one of those primitive 
difficulties which could be solved 
by a change of government or even 
a.change of dynasty. The first 
complex crisis of over-civilisation 
seemed to have developed at once 
in the bosom of a society still bear- 
ing many traces of its primitive cha- 
racter, and unacquainted with the 
necessary expedients to meet it. 
But there was still one man in the 
country in whom everybody had 
confidence, in matters of finance at 
least. He had been snubbed and 
discountenanced in higher quar- 
ters, but everybody remembered 
him when the necessity came, and 
there could not “be any more 
striking testimony to, his charac- 
ter. ‘In this moment of suspense 
and agitation, the public voice 
called forth Walpole as the only 
man calculated to free the nation 
from impending destruction.” It 
was just after his return to a 
secondary office, but he had taken 
little part in, the affairs of govern- 
ment as yet, and was at the time 
at. Houghton among his pictures 
and his trees. It is evident that 
he did not. hesitate for a moment 
to come to the help of his country; 
and his biographer naturally takes 
the opportunity of pointing out 
his public virtue, But this was 
not one of the temptations under 
which he was likely to fal To 
desert his post, at atime of danger, 
or to refuse to do his best when 
called upon, was clearly not a kind 
of weakness to which Walpole was 
liable. He went to the rescue 
promptly and simply with manful 
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quietness and composure. He had 
to deal. not only with a nation in 
despair, but with a nation enraged 
and revengeful. .He had to re- 
estadlish the faltering balance. of 
national credit; he had to punish 
and yet to save the men by whoge 
agency the mind of ‘the. count 
had been thus  frightfully .uan- 
settled, and to give what relief, wag 
possible to unprecedented and 
general distress. That tide had 
come in his personal affairs which 
it is the highest test of manhood to 
seize and take advantage of, and 
he was not wanting either to his 
country or to himself. 

In the midst. of many letters 
full of melancholy gossip about 
friends and families overthrown, 
such as passed from house to house 
during that winter of panic and 
dismay, we come at last and sud- 
denly without any preparation upon 
Walpole’s statement of his plan to 
mend matters, in a letter addressed 
to the King. It begins with a de- 
claration that “it was with great 
reluctance, and in obedience only to 
your Majesty’s commands, that I 
was prevailed upon to undertake 
anything relating to the South Sea 
Scheme;” but, after a few para- 
graphs, goes on to set his pro- 
posal before the alarmed and star- 
tled monarch, The proposal was 
summarily to divide the South 
Sea Stock, “amounting in the 
whole to 38 millions or there- 
abouts,” into three parts, 20 mil- 
lions of which was to remain to 
the credit of the South Sea Com- 
pany, while the rest was to be divid- 
ed between the Bank and the East 
India Company. Each proprietor 
of South Sea Stock was to have his 
proportion in the new ingrafted, 
capital stock of each of the respec- 
tive companies. All the profits 
which had hitherto arisen by sale 
of stock by subscription were to 
remain for the benefit of the 20 
millions South Sea Stock, as well as 
all future privileges and advanta- 

es to be nted by the public. 
‘This,” Walpole argues, “puts an 
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end to the great demand for money 
that arises from time to time by 
sale of stock by subscription, which 
alone has put the town under such 
constant distress for money, upon 
every payment, that whilst that 
subsisted it was impossible for 
credit’ to revive.” It was also 
designed “to put every ee rae 
in possession of his just share, aris- 
ing from the profits of the whole 
without waiting for annual divi- 
dends, subject to the management 
of directors, and the sundry chances 
and hazards that payments to be 
received in a long course of time 
were liable to,” besides giving ‘“‘a 
further advantage by the ingraft- 
ment of one-half of his increased 
capital into the Bank and East 
India Company.” Besides these 
' practical advantages, it also re- 
medied “some of the greatest 
mischiefs which attended the 
Scheme” by reducing the capital 
of the Company into manageable 
limits. ‘A capital of 40 millions,” 
he explains, “is from its bulk alone 
impracticable, and if raised to an 
advanced price in any high degree 
cannot possibly be negotiated, not 
only for want of sufficient specie 
or paper money, but for want of 
property. Suppose a capital of 40 
millions raised to 1000 per cent., 
the value is 400 millions: it is not 
to be conceived that all the pro- 
perty of England can answer such 
an immense imaginary value, much 
less that any sort of money can be 
found to negotiate one-half of it. 
It is as impossible to find any 
profits that can supply a dividend 
upon so large a capital at any ad- 
vanced price: but the capital — 
reduced to one-half, all profits an 

advantages that can be reasonably 
given to support the scheme are 
double upon the half to what they 
would be on the whole.” 

“This measure, framed with great 
financial ability and suppor by 
commensurate powers of debate,” 
says Lord Mahon, was 
both Houses of Parliament, but 
satisfied neither of the three Com- 
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ies, and was suspended shortl 

afterwards by another more decisive 
and effectual measure; but the mere 
fact that Walpole was at work on 
the difficulty seems to have had a 
soothing efiect on the country. His 
intervention to a certain extent re- 
stored popular confidence, but. it 
did not moderate ‘the rage of ‘the 
nation against the unfortunate men, 
many of them great losers’ in 
their own persons, who had been 
at the head of the company. “ Par- 
liament met in a mood like the 
people's, terror-stricken, bewilder- 
ed, and thirsting for vengeance.” 
Summary justice upon the directors 
was demanded on all sides, “The 
Roman lawgivers had not foreseen 
the possible existence of a parri- 
cide,” said one speaker; “but as 
soon as the first monster appeared 
he was sewn in a sack and cast 
headlong into the Tiber; and as I 
think the econtrivers of the South 
Sea Scheme to be the parricides of 
their country, I shall willingly see 
them undergo the same punish- 
ment.” Another, with grim jocu- 
larity, which raised still more grim 
laughter in the furious assembly, 
referred to the special need of hemp 
at that crisis!’ Petitions poured in 
from all parts of the country pray- 
ing for condign punishment on 
these ‘monsters of pride and covet- 
ousness,” “the cannibals of Change 
Alley, the infamous betrayers of 
their country.” “Let them only 
be hanged, but hanged speedily, 
exclaimed a furious letter-writer 
in the newspapers. The sneer of 
Steele at these unfortunate men, as 
“a few ciphering citts, a species 
of men of equal capacity in all re- 
spects (that of cheating a deluded 
people only excepted) with those 
animals who saved Capitol!” 
sinks into gentle comment before 
the blood and vengeance demanded 
by other contemporaries. 

the committee of investigation be- 


gan its labours, it “exposed,” says 


by Coxe, “a scene of fraud and in- 


iq almost un 
annals of history.” 


led in the 
Fictitious stock 
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to a large amount had been created 
for distribution among different 
members of the Ministry and in- 
fluential persons to secure the pass- 
ing of the South Sea bill, Sun- 
derland himself, the head of the 
Government, was credited with 
£50,000 worth of these false 
shares; and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Aislabie, was also 
deeply involved. The latter was 
committed to the Tower, while the 
city blazed with bonfires. Secretary 
Craggs died suddenly of smallpox 
and excitement. Some of the direc- 
tors fled; all of them had their for- 
tunes confiscated, with the exception 
of some miserable remnant allotted 
to each to save them from downright 
beggary. Sunderland was acquit- 
foc not oy: of 4 innocence on 
i t, but from his ty’s need 
of Fim, and Wal ~ app edna 
support. During this period of 
vindictive fury, the man who alone 
could bring any order out of the 
chaos was compelled to stand aside 
and look on while the infuriated 
multitude wrought its will. ‘“ Mr. 
Walpole’s corner sat mute as fishes,” 
says Brodrick, while describing to 
the Irish Chancellor the badgering 
to which the unfortunate directors 
were subjected. He could no more 
stem the tide of popular rage than 
he could, not quite a year before, 
stem by his solemn warning the 
resistless eagerness for gain which 
had swept everybody to the feet of 
these same directors, He seems to 
have stood by with the only wis- 
dom practicable under the circum- 
stances, and permitted the wild 
storm to rage itself out. Confisca- 
tions, impeachments, disabilities, 
rained down out of the angry 
skies without any possibility of re- 
straint. And the ive opposition 
with which Walpole met these 
violent measures, as well as his 
ardent defence of Sunderland, a 
man whom he had no cccasion to 
love, gained him the name of the 
among his political enemies. 
Under the circumstances, it was a 
creditable title. 
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The final settlement of this 
melancholy business was made by 
a second bill “for the restoration 
of public credit,” which was passed 
in the early part of the year 1721, 
by which the proprietors of South 
Sea stock received on the whole a 
composition of about 40 per cent, 
of their debts. This is the last 
of the ill-fated Scheme. Various 
ruined lords had to seek for them- 
selves colonial governorships and 
other poor posts by way of escape. 
One foe of the Somemniins 
lay in the grave of a@ suicide; 
another languished in the Tower, 
Oddly enough, except Walpole him- 
self, building galleries and collect- 
ing pictures in his Norfolk manor, 
and the one lucky lord who sent 
him that ‘Gladiator’ from Rome, 
no single shadow of good fortune - 
appears among all the spectres of 
this universal and overwhelming 
disaster. 

With this strange scene all possi- 
bility of permanent opposition to the 
autocracy and genial despotism of 
Robert Walpole, the only man who 
had nerve, steadiness, and capacity 
sufficient for the occasion, seems to 
have been at anend. Death, too, and 
ruin aided him in a sad but effectual 
way. Stanhope, his only real rival, 
was so far one of the victims of the 
South Sea business that in the 
passion and fury of debate he was 
seized by violent illness, and died 
suddenly. The younger Craggs, 
Secretary of State, died, as we have 
said, while the report of the com- 
mittee of investigation was being 
given in, of smallpox, to which 
no doubt his anxiety and excite- 
ment had rendered him special- 
ly liable. His father committed 
suicide. Aislabie went to the 
Tower; and in a very few months 
after, the name of Lord Sunderland 
was added to this melancholy bill 
of mortality. He died of disease of 
the heart, Thus the complaint of 
one of the sufferers that the whole 
matter was to be settled without 
blood was tragically contradicted. 
It is evident that, guilty or innocent. 
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er rather guilty and innocent, — 
Stanhope for one being above even 
the touch of. suspicion,—-these un- 
fortunate statesmen were as much 
the victims of the South Sea Scheme 
as if their heads had fallen on the 
scaffold. 

Over these ruins and graves 
Walpole stepped quietly into power. 
In face of so serious an emergency 
the factious heat of his period of 
opposition had entirely disappeared. 

e had done his best, evidently 
with all honesty and zeal, for the 
colleagues and adversaries with 
whom he had worked and fought, 
who had used him harshly enough 
in their day of power, and to whom 
he had been in his turn a very 
bitter adversary. Fortunately for 
his reputation mo one can accuse 

‘him of having taken any unfriendly 
advantage of the great calamity 
which overwhelmed them, He was 
Lord Sunderland’s Screen, He took 
no part in the violent proceedings 
against the directors, except to 
moderate, when he could, the popu- 
lar fury. His triumph, therefore, 
was one with no sting of self-re- 
proach in it. Nor was Walpole a 
man of delicate feeling to be cast 
down by this strange and tragic 
sweeping away of his predecessors. 
He stepped into power to the head 
of a unanimous Cabinet and a large 
majority. “In the session of 1724, 
for example,” says Lord Mahon, 
“there was only one single public 
division in the House of Commons.” 
The Minister had it ail his own 
way henceforward for twenty years, 
From unanimous his Cabinet be- 
came dutiful; his colleagues, even 
those whose beginnings in public 
life had been anterior and superior 
to his own, yielded to his sway, or 
were in their turn cast aside by his 
irresistible , influence. . Now and 
then, it is true, a shadow passed 
across his career. At one time, on 
the. accession of George II., it 
seemed doomed to a summary con- 
clusion, but only came forth from 
the momentary trial stronger and 
more fully established than ever. 
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Even his failures did not affect hi 
as they affected other men. _ 
threw the, whole country into com, 
motion with his Excise Bill, and 
was all but sacrificed to the 
of the mob, yet kept his seat, am 
next day stood on fragments « 
the abandoned measure, as strong 
and supreme as ever. Though Eng- 
lish society still heaved and fer- 
mented throughout. its depths, with 
Jacobite plots; though it was still 
possible that.such a man as Atter- 
bury in the midst of his career 
should be suddenly cut. short, im- 
peached, and banished as a traitor; 
though there was a Drapier in Ire- 
land rousing the nation to such 
sturdy and unanimous opposi- 
tion as nowadays seems a kind of 
miracle; though there was a Por- 
teous Mob in Scotland setting Gey- 
ernment at bold defiance; eougt 
every kind of jarring element 
existed in the three kingdoms, and 
there. were perpetual wars and 
tumults abroad—yet neither dom 
tic rebellion nor forei conflict 
disturbed Great Britain. “The 
twenty years of Walpole’s adminis- 
tration, to their high honour be i 
spoken,” says Lord Mahon, “ affor 
comparatively few incidents to his- 
tory.” A strong and wise rule, 
powerful to resist, yet knowing 
when to yield; a consistent home 
policy, in which everything gave 
way to the interest of the nation, 
and the as yet undeveloped doc- 
trine of non-intervention abroad 
was pushed as far as was possible; 
a practical tolerance, in complete 
et silent contradiction to 
intolerant and unchristian law: 
which the Minister, while eludi 
them, was too judicious to aw 
into. life by any agitation for their 
repeal. Such was the reign of Ro- 
bert Walpole. It was such a reign 
as could have existed in no, oth 
country, for nowhere else is pra 
tice permitted to controvert theo 
and Government to ignore the 
of the law.’ By times, when th 
are men capable of it, such a sway 
seems to suit England. ~ it is 
¥ 
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not a lofty fashion of government, 
nor one of which we can be proud. 
No doubt, what would be simple 
selfishness if practised by an indi- 
vidual becomes a kind of patriotism 
when it is the internal welfare of 
a@ nation which is pressed at all 
hazards, and by every shift and ex- 
pedient. Yet at the same time it is 
apparent enough that a policy which 
would be worldly, contracted, and 
ungenerous in a private family, can- 
not become noble, dignified, and 
’ great by being translated to a bigger 
area, Sir Robert’s policy was per- 
fectly adapted to the time in which 
he found himself. It was of incal- 
culable use in consolidating the 
new régime and knitting the nation 
together. It strengthened our credit 
and united our forces at home—it 
set the throne upon surer founda- 
tions than could have been hoped 
for—it made the nation prosperous 
beyond its dreams. It was, in 
short, the government best adapted 
for the time. And yet it was not a 
government either lofty or pure. 

We have so lately sketched the 
earlier incidents of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole’s rule as Minister of George IT., 
with reference to the distinguished 
and remarkable princess* who en- 
tered with so much insight and 
interest into all his projects, that it 
is unnecessary to repeat the tale. 
‘The intercourse between Caroline 
‘and Walpole is one of the most 
striking features in his life. He 
seems to have recognised in her, as 
she recognised in him, a counsellor 
really fit to deliberate upon the 
greatest of national affairs, and to 
work at that kingly work of re- 
construction and consolidation to 
which our modern England owes 
so. much. The two who in their 
day were the most fit governors to 
‘be found in the country, evidently 
entertained no mean jealousies of 
each other. Caroline was the only 
coadjutor of whom Walpole seems 
to ‘have been entirely patient. He 
spoke to her with a frankness which 
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to us in a different phase of 

seems brutal and disgusting. e 
ventured to discuss with her her 
most private affairs; the relations 
between herself and her husband, 
and to do it with the entire want of 
delicacy and refinement of feelin 
which was natural to him; an 
there must have been a certain visi- 
ble weight of good intention in the 
man, aod friendship, honest in its 
way, or Caroline never could have 
tolerated his nauseous counsels, She 
must have appreciated that curious 
truth to his trade, and honesty in 
his work, which stood him in stead 
of high principle and a sensitive 
conscience. She was not a trustful 
or confiding woman, nor one likely 
to err in judgment from too favour- 
able an estimate of the motives of 
those about her. Yet it is evident 
that she had real trust in the man 
who was capable of wounding every 
delicacy of her nature, yet who 
stood up with unfailing steadfast- 
ness and courage in defence of her 
husband’s throne and the rights of 
her descendants. She who went 
into all the details of business with 
him, and was, in short, his colleague 
in the government of the country, 
must have known what she was 
doing when on her deathbed she 
commended the King and her fam- 
ily to the Minister’s care. So unele- 
vated a soul was he that, even while 
receiving that supreme commenda- 
tion, his mind was at sufficient lei- 
sure to tremble and think of how 
the King would take it; but it 
does not the less prove a con- 
fidence beyond all price — the 
highest testimony that one hutan: 
creature could give to another. Nor 
was this high trust influenced by 
auy personal prepossession. Lord 
Hervey records for us more than 
one outbreak in which Caroline, so 
often stung by his personal advices, 
betrays her lively appreciation of 
the great Minister’s mdividual de- 
ficiencies. She bursts forth, on one 
occasion, with a certain sore con- 





* See ante, No. DOXXVIIL., p. 202. 
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tempt, yet half compassion, to won- 
der how any woman could tolerate 
such a lover—“ avec ce gros corps, ces 
enfices, et ce vilain ventre!” 
eries Caroline, with the coarse free- 
dom of the time, and a bitter seeret 
self-reflection which even her keen 
biographer does not seem to have 
divined. She was fond of her 
courtier chamberlain, who amused 
and helped, and even had an affec- 
tion for her in his way; but it 
was not to him, though he too had 
political ambitions, that Caroline 
confided her dying charge. It was 
to Walpole, with all his brutality, 
coarse, unsympathetic, and immoral, 
that she left this last trust. He 
was, as we have just said, so un- 
worthy to receive it, that in that 
awful chamber of death, and with 
the eyes of the dying Queen upon 
him, he was seized with a selfish 
panic lest the King should be angry 
and dismiss him in consequence. 
But yet she knew that her trust was 
safe in Walpole’s hands; and Caro- 
line was right. 
When the Queen died who had 
been so faithful to him, it was su 
osed that Walpole’s power would 
Susie down with the same certain- 


ty as his downfall had been looked 
for on the death of George I.; but 
his enemies were again deceived. In 
fact, it seldom happens that imme- 
diate results, however closely cal- 
culated upon, follow upon any such 


public event. In public as in 
private life, the most valuable and 
necessary existence, the life upon 
which all hopes hang, and at whose 
conclusion the very sun in heaven 
seems as if it must pale—when it 
actually ends at last, leaves the by- 
standers lost in amaze that it should 
be so little missed. The world which 
God has taken the trouble to make 
gets on moderately well, and takes 
its own way, whoever may die or 
be overthrown. Queen Caroline 
Was no exception: she died, and 
os things continued as before. The 

ing, in that one point showing a 
touch of human fecling was moved 
rather than irritated by the fact 
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that his dying wife had confided 
him to the care of her Minister. 
And things went calmly on withow 
Caroline as they had done inher 
lifetime. But though the storm 
had not immediately broken 
Walpole, it was not lon 

his practical eye detected the gath- 
ering clouds, and heard the growl 
of the rising wind. The 

that. was to sweep him out of pub- 
lic favour rose in a cloud no bigger 
than a man’s hand. It was a 

rel about merchandise and trading 
vessels which at last disturbed the 
serenity which England had so 
long enjoyed. To all ap 

it was something not unlike the 
offence by which Spain not very 
long ago provoked our contemptu- 
ous choler. In those days 

were not contemptuous of : 
but England was then; as now, 
more sensitive to a petty insult to 
her merchants and their ships than 
to great political questions, The 
yearly South Sea ship had. been 
followed by. others freighted with 
English manufactures, which estab- 
lished themselves within a, 
and poured in their goods to 

the only legal cargo as it was ex- 
hausted, so that the hold of the 
vessel became a very widow’s cruse, 
always emptied yet never decreased. 
Naturally the Spaniards resented 
this barefaced smuggling; and they 
insisted on a right of search, and 
took possession of ships car- 
goes with probably insufficient. war- 
rant, as happens when such inter- 
national discussions are afloat, <A 
certain Jenkins, the captain of one 
of these vessels, whose ear was 
asserted to have been cut off, and 
who carried the severed member, 
wrapped up in cotton, about with 
him, for the a of his 
arguments, came in with great ef- 
fect at this moment of irritation, 
and an outburst of 


pular fury 

helped the cabals f the itioi 
who were leaguing "dhemecives 
country 


wn tired of him 


on the whole. The King, notwith- 
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standing the lingerings of Oaro- 
line’s influence, was a little tired 
of him. His vigour was giving 
way, He was over sixty, un 
wieldy, *.e* threatened with 
disease. had not, been self- 
denying or severely virtuous. He 
had been magnificent and prodigal. 
His. homely. paternal house at 
Houghton had given — to a 
splendid mansion, in which twice 
a-year the convivial minister held 
open house. His private morals 
were utterly beyond excuse. Ere 
his beantifal wife (herself, as we 
have. said, not sans reproche) had 
been dead a month, he had married 
his mistress, Miss Skerrett. Every- 
thing was against him in these days, 
as everything had been in his 
favour at an earlier period. The 
quarrel with Spain, partly by its 
nature, which was one specially 
irritating to England, and partly 
by means of party plots, grew hot- 
ter and hotter. There was a weak 
and abortive treaty proposed which 
made things worse. And at last 
it became evident that nothing 
short of war would content the 
nation. The King was, and had 
been. for years, painfully held in 
the leash of Walpole, and now was 
to be restrained no longer. His 
faithful es had broken their 
bonds of allegiance to the Minister, 
and went each his several way. The 
ple were furious and unreason- 
ing in their desire for war. It 
would almost seem, indeed, as if 
war at any price had replaced the 
peace-at-any-price theory which the 
Minister, without putting it 
main- 


Soe cenerda, hed ;'staodily 
tained. 


It is the evident deduction from 
all this that Walpole, the Minister of 
should have retired, which he 

could have done gracefully enou 


from his laborious honoars. Thi 
was the opinion both of friends and 

His very historian and pane- 
gytist repeats in this respect every- 
thing his sharpest onent could 
say.  “ Thus situa and thus 
embarrassed,” says Coxe, “ thwarted 
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by the King, countéracted by the 
Cabinet, reviled by the nation, and 
compelled to declare war | against 
his own opinion, a \single and nat- 
ural question arises, Why did he 
not resign? Why did he still 
maihtain a post exposed to so man 
difficulties, and subject to so m 
obloquy ? His intimate friends 
urged him to take this step when 
the convention was carried in the 
House of Commons by & majority 
of twenty-eight. . . . Had he 
come forward on this dccasio 
and declared that he had cpanel 
the war as unjust and contrary to 
the interests of his country, but 
finding that the voice of the people 
was clamorous for hostilities, he 
had therefore quitted a station 
which he could not preserve with 
dignity, as he was unwilling to 
conduct the helm of Government 
when he could not guide it at his 
discretion, and to be responsible 
for measures which he did not ap- 
prove,—had he acted this noble 
and dignified part, he would have 
risen in the opinion of his Own 
age, and have secured the applause 
of posterity. The truth is, 
that he had neither resolution nor 
inclination to persevere in a sacri- 
fice which circumstancés seemed to 
require, and to quit a station which 
long possession had endeared to 
him. But Ministers are but men: 
human nature does not reach to 
perfection: and who ever quitted 
power without a sigh, or looked 
back to it without regret ?” 

To this explanation there may 
be added one we have already 
noted, and which is of a different 
character from the fine sentiments 
of the Archdeacon. There is an 
instinct of nature which moves @ 
man, in spite of himself, to con- 
tinue in the post for which he feels 
himself the man most qualified— 
an instinct very noble in its es- 
sence, and which enables many to 
hold to their duty notwithstandi 
much fainting the flesh 
weariness of :spirit. Walpole was 
a better Minister than he was a 
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man; no doubt in the depths of 
his nature, in thé silence which 
@ character prone to superficial 
and coarse expression of _ itself 
could never put into any ‘words, 
he felt that his work was the best 
part of him, and that any salvation 
there could be for him lay in it. 
With such a dumb sense of the 
necessity of the effort, something 
touching and pathetic is in his 
pertinacity. He was rich, he was 
old, he was suffering—he could not 
gain more reputation, greater ad- 
yancement, than he had already 
won. What worldly motive had 
the man to cling to his tedious, 
Iaborious profession, to keep him- 
self in the way of constant as- 
saults and rivalry? He clung to 
his work—it is the only interpre- 
tation which seems to us to throw 
any light upon his persistence. 
He felt not only that he could do 
it best, but that he was better in 
doing it. Therefore he stooped 
and yielded as he had seemed to 
do before. War was proclaimed, 
though it was against his judgment, 
and the nation was wild with de- 
light. The joy-bells were rung in 
London, and the procession of the 
heralds into the city with the pro- 
clamation was accompanied by a 
joyous escort, headed by the Prince 
of Wales himself, When Sir Ro- 
bert heard the peal, he said bitterly 
that the ringing of the bells would 
soon be followed by a wringing of 
hands. He did not attempt to 
disguise his dislike either from the 
public or his friends, but stood at 
his post, and yielded to the meas- 
ure against his conscience, and 
laid himself open to all the insults 
that could be heaped upon him, By 
this ignoble, yet, when one. thinks 
of it, pathetic sacrifice, he added 
two years to his administration, 
and a million libels to himself. 

It was within five years from 
Caroline’s death that, all this hap- 
pened to her favourite Minister. . In 
the Cabinet to which he had once 
dictated, he found himself contra- 
dicted on all sides, Admiral Ver+ 


non, who = appointed to the 
command of the squadron senf out, 
was. “ nally obnoxious”! to 
him. en he took Porto 
the victory was flaunted in Wal- 
pole’s face as a thing calculated: to 
vex him. Yet when the expedition 
went astray and came to harm, ‘the 
blame was thrown, like every other, 
upon the Minister’s Ooverladen 
shoulders. The opposition against 
him was led by Pulteney,-the ac- 
uaintance and ally of his youth, 
ere and there he found a little 
capricious and uncertain support. 
The King, when he requested bare 
to resign, refused it. ‘“ What!’ will 
you desert me in my greatest dif- 
ficulties?” said George. Some of 
his old political opponents, men 
who had grown grey in @ con+ 
tinual comnts with, himself ‘and 
his party, gave him a magnani- 
mous moral support by momenta 
But yet the clouds! were gathering 
round. the setting sun, and it ‘is 
impossible not to refuse him a cer- 
tain sympathy. When he was bad- 
gered about the squadron so! un- 
luckily sent out, the old statesman 
burst into a pathetic and indignant 


complaint, “I o nothing, I 
give in to retried, am suid’ to 
everything, am to answer for 


everything; and yet, God kn 

I dare not do what I think right? 
he cries, “The war is yours,” he 
says on another occasion, in the 
King’s antechamber, to the angry 
Neweastle. ‘You have had the 
conduct of it; I wish Bene joy of 


it.” To such a pass had the auto- 
crat of Great Britain come. 

The last scene of all ber = - 
dered necessary apparently by 
custom ofthe time, After carrying s 
statesman triumphant over & greater 
or lesser’ number of years, backi 
him in every party measure he 
toventer into, and luring him on often 
beyond his depth, it was the plea- 
sant fashion of the day to impeach 
him when his term of office was 
vlendy it’ not for hia’ life, yet for 

e if not for his’ li 
fis To. this 


is honour and fortune. 
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humiliation also Walpole was ex- 

. There is a little incident 
in the beginning of this scene 
which makes a curious vignette 
to the graver story. In replying 
briefly to a notice given him that 
he was to be formally attached, 
Walpole quoted the line— 


“Nil conscire sibi, nulli pallescere culpz,” 


corrected, declaring it to 
pallescere culpa! The 
assailed Minister and the leader 
of the Opposition, who sat, as was 
usual at the time, on the same 
bench, instantly proceeded to a 
bet on their respective correct- 
ness, The question was _ referred 
on the spot to Nicholas Hardinge, 
the Clerk of the House, a fine 
scholar, and given against Walpole, 
who tossed the guinea to his adver- 
Pulteney caught it and held 
it up to the House. “It is the 
only money which I have received 
from the Treasury for many years,” 
he said, with significant insolence, 
“and it shall be the last.” 
For the final accusation made 
against Walpole was that of corrup- 


a + age which Pulteney im- 
mediate 
be N 


tion. It is true he was accused of 


everything from the peace of Utrecht 
until the current moment. He was 
held responsible for all as the sole 
Minister, — responsibility with 
no one; but the final particulars 
into which the charge settled was 
that of corruption, On the first 
motion, that he was unfit to serve 
his Majesty, Sir Robert, however, 
had a majority in his favour, 
chiefly procured by one curious in- 
cident. His old and constant op- 
ponent Shippen, one of the heads 
of the Jacobite party, a man with 
whom Walpole had fought more 
or less during the whole course 
of his political life, got up abrupt- 
ly in the progress of the debate. 
He said the motion appeared to 
him a plan for turning out one 
minister and bringing in another, 
a matter which he would give him- 
self no trouble about; upon which 
he left the House, followed by 
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thirty-four of his friends. Harley; 
brother to the Earl of Oxford, took 
a similar step. The enemies of 
the falling man were kinder to 
him than his former supporters, 
“Robin and I are two honest men,” 
said the sturdy old Jacobite who 
did this manful bit of opposition, 
“He is for King George, and I for 
King James; but those men with 
long cravats only desire places, 
either under King George or Kin 
James.” Of the same stout o 
Tory, Walpole is reported to have 
said, that he would not say who 
was corrupt, but he would sa 
who was not corruptible, and that 
was Shippen. The honest man 
was a consistent, treasonable, 
scheming Jacobite, working all his 
life in King George’s Parliament 
on the forlorn hope of the Stuarts, 
Amid all the wickedness and base- 
ness of the time, there is a certain 
consolation in this glimpse of him, 
and in his voluntary parallel of 
“ Robin and I.” 

After this victory there is a fluc- 
tuating record of majorities, sink- 
ing to the very lowest ebb of num- 
bers. “One or two more such 
victories will be the death of us,” 
says Horace Walpole, though he 
records them with a young man’s 
levity. His letters afford us a 
picture of the Minister himself at 
this trying moment. A few months 
before the meeting of Parliament 
Sir Robert’s anxieties seem to 
have been at their height. The 
King was absent, the Continent 
was in a blaze, the Minister was 
unsupported and alone. He, “who 
was asleep as soon as his head 
touched the pillow, for I have fre- 
quently known him snore ere they 
had drawn his curtains, now never 
sleeps above an hour without wak- 
ing; and he who at dinner always 
forgot he was Minister, and was 
more gay and thoughtless than 
all his company, now sits without 
speaking, and with his eyes fixed 
for an hour together.” It was in 
the silence that his heart burned, 
When Parliament met again, and 
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Walpole had the daily struggle be- 
fore him, which was the breath of 
his nostrils, he shook off his de- 

ssion. “Sir Robert is as well as 
ever,” Horace writes at Christmas, 
“and spoke with as much spirit as 
ever at four o’clock (in the morn- 
ing). This way they will not kill 
him. I will not answer for any 
other. . . . Sir Robert is very 
sanguine. I hope, for his sake and 
for his honour, and for the nation’s 
peace, that he will get the better; 
but the moment he has the majori- 
ty I shall be very serious with him 
to resign.” “It is a most shock- 
ing sight,” he proceeds a few days 
later, speaking of the extraordinary 
efforts made to increase the divi- 
sion lists, “ to see the sick and dead 
brought in on both sides. Men on 
crutches, and Sir William Gordon 
from his bed with a blister on his 
head and flannel hanging out from 
under his wig.” Notwithstand- 
ing these exertions, Sir Robert 
never had a majority again. He 
persisted, notwithstanding every- 
thing—the entreaties of his friends 
and the attacks of his foes; but 
at last, by dint of repeated defeat, 
the hard lesson was learnt. A 
majority of one enforced the con- 
viction which all the sermons in 
the world could not have pro- 
duced; and with reluctant steps, 
the Minister went to his last offi- 
cial audience. “When he kissed 
the King’s hand to take his first 
leave, the King fell on his neck, 
wept, and kissed him, and begged 
to see him frequently,” says Hor- 
ace. ‘I sit here writing to you, and 
receiving all the town, who flock to 
this house. Sir Robert has already 
had three levees this morning, 
and the rooms still overflowing! 
You will think this the prelude to 
some victory. On the contrary, 
when you receive this there will be 
no longer a Sir Robert Walpole; 
you must know him for the future 
by the title of the Earl of Orford. 
That other envied name expires 
next week with the Ministry. . . . 
There were a few bonfires last night, 


but. they are very unfashionable, 
for never was fallen Minister so 
followed.” 

“The fear of ill exceeds the ill we 
fear. he Minister who, had held 
office with so tenacious a re- 
covered his balance, it in “evident, 
and felt his foot firm on common 
earth again the moment he had 
thrown down the fatal seals, It 
is a kind of transformation scene, 
which suddenly dazzles the amazed 
spectator, One day he is over- 
whelmed with reproach and i 
titude, torn with anxiety, struggli 
for very life, the object of every- 
body’s abuse; the next, and 
jovial figure has regai its force, 
the “heart’s laugh” rings out, the 
house is crowded with applaudi 
guests, and Sir Robert is himealt 
and more than himself, again, The 
reader pauses in pense on 8 half 
defrauded of his sympathy. Under 
the influence of the storm that raged 
round him, and the steady valour 
with which the persecuted Minister 
lifted his head against it, the look- 
er-on had come to feel a certain in- 
terest in him which his prosperous 
burly figure does not excite by na- 
ture. The courage and constancy of 
the badgered statesman, his loneli- 
ness among those factious colleagues, . 
between the peevish King and the 
irritated country, had awakened 
a teal sympathy. But lo, a touch 
of the wand, a pull of the string, 
and the mist clears away, and the 
storm is over. It is Anteus who 
has touched the earth and ig re- 
freshed. Sir Robert Walpole’s day 
was over; but the Earl of Orford 
tacks on a brilliant little postseript 
to that long existence. Suddenly 
he gtides into a position more im- 
portant still. He is the secret ad- 
viser of his sovereign—he is the 
courted of “town”—his house 
overflows—his disaster has turned 
into a triumph. The change is as 
startling as a change in a play, and 
scarcely seems more real. Yet. it 
was not only real but natural, In 
the moment when his tenacity, his 
love of his work, his estrangement 
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from all support, seemed to brin 
him out of the conventional round, 
and restore him to the region of hu- 
' Man sentiment, 6ne’s heart expand- 
ed towards the t man, But it 
an an unnecessary stretch of sym- 

athy. Sir Robert probably would 

ave laughed at the uncalled-for 
emotion. In presence of the Barl 
of Orford the shadow of possible 
feeling dies away, the incipient 
‘tear dries up. A man whose levees 
aré more crowded than ever, whom 
the King desires to see frequently, 
and whom his very rival consults, 
touches our feelings and our ten- 
derness no more. 

Nor did what we may call the 
posthumous secret committee of in- 
- etd into his past conduct do any 

rther harm to the dethroned 
statesman. When a man is virtu- 
ally dead and has come to the end 
of ‘his career, it is vain to rake up 
the past particulars of his conduct. 
Posterity and the world judge him 
in the abstract, but not in detail; 
and such an inquiry, however hotly 
begun, cannot but languish, the ob- 
ject being attained to commence 
with, and no practical result re- 
maining to be achieved. Even to 
his reputation, however, the inquiry 
did good rather than harm. Lord 
Mahon is so preoccupied with the 
comparison between Walpole and 
his own ancestor, Lord Stanhope, 
that he gives less attention to the 
question on its own merits than 
might be desired; but even he, al- 
‘ways prejudiced against Sir Robert, 
frankly declares his good fame to 
be to a great degree cleared by the 
investigation. 

“If Walpole’s acts of bribery and 
corruption had been of such common 
and daily occurrence as his enemies had 
urged—nay, even if they approached in 
any degree to the representations of 
them—it is impossible that.a band of 
determined enemies, armed with all 
ordinary powers, should have failed to 
bring to light a considerable number. 
Instead of these the Report can only al- 
lege that during one election at Wey- 
mouth, a place had been promised to the 
Mayor and a living to his brother; and 
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that some revenue officers who refused to 
vote for the Ministerial candidate , had 
been dismissed. It denounces a contragt 
with Messrs. Beston’and Buller as fraud- 
ulent, because the contractors had gained 
14 per cent., forgetting that large. profit 
in one case is often required to counter- 
balance total loss in another. It then 
proceeds to express some Joose suspicions 
as to the applications of ‘the sum’ for 
secret and special services,. : . But‘ if 
corruption had been common, flagrant, 
or unblushing, I ask again why should 
not the committee have been able to trace 
and expose it? . . . On-the whole, this 
Report of the Committee from which go 
much had been expected, instead of ex- 
citing indignation against the Minister, 
rather drew ridicule upon themselves, 
and, as we are told by a contemporary, 
was received by the public with con- 
tempt,” 


Three years later, Robert Earl 
of Orford died—a comparatively 
insignificant incident in his _his- 
tory. He had virtually ended 
when he took his leave of his mag- 
ter, at that interview in which a 
certain human emotion struggles 
against the unheroic features of the 
external scene. The unwieldy old 
Minister on his knees kissing the 
King’s hand, and the little old 
monarch crying over him, and “ un- 
able to raise him from the ground,” 
as in Coxe’s account of the 
transaction, is a sight which di- 
vides the reader between an impulse 
to smile and an impulse to be 
sympathetic. The two men had 
worked faithfully in their way, side 
by side for fifteen years; they had 
backed each other steadily, not 
with much refinement of friend- 
ship or mutual respect, but with a 
ractical support not too common 
in this world; and when they thus 
pews, though there seems but 
ittle capacity for sentiment im 
either, no doubt these were real 
tears. All the possibility of feel- 
ing that was in, Walpole indeed 
appears at this emergency. “ Last 
week there passed a scene between 
him and me,” writes Lord Morton, 
“which affected me more than any- 
thing I ever met. with in my life. 
. . . He has been sore hurt by flat- 
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terers, but has a great and undaunt- 
ed spirit, and a tranquillity some- 
thing more than human.” This tran- 
quillity only seems to have returned 
to him when he had accepted the 
position, and got over the bitter- 
ness of political death. 

If the reader has melted a little, 
as the writer has done, towards this 
Minister in his overthrow, he will be 
glad to learn that a certain Domin- 
ichino from the Zambeccari Palace 
at Bologna was just then secured 
to Walpole for his Houghton Gal- 
lery to comfort his discomfiture. 
Nor were other comforts wanting 
in that splendid retirement. His 
youngest son, at least, attended 
him dutifully. His pictures smiled 
upon him. Among other consola- 
tory visits, an old, old clergyman 
from Walsingham came to visit 
the old Minister, telling him 
he had been his first master, - and 
had predicted that he would be a 
great man. When asked why he 
had never made his appearance 
when his pupil was in power, the 
patriarch answered, “I knew that 
you were surrounded with so many 
petitions asking preferment, and 
that you had done so much for 
Norfolk people, that I did not wish 
to intrude. But,” he added ina 
strain of good-natured simplicity, 
“T always inquired how Robin 
went on, and was satisfied with 
your proceedings.” 

It would be difficult to find a 
better conclusion. “Old Robin,” 
whose dethronement the ballad- 
singers after a while began to 
lament, is very much like himself 
in his postscriptal life as Earl of 
Orford. The reader cannot refuse 
to share the satisfaction with which, 
when he méets his opponent and 
pitiless persecutor, Pulteney, in that 
‘house of invalids,” the Chamber of 


Peers, Lord Orford facetiously con- 
gratulates Lord Bath that they are 
“a couple of as insignificant fellows 
asany in England.” Nor is it, with- 
out a sense of satisfaction that we 
find our Minister privately consulted 
by the King; moving behind the 
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affect the. nation, and reepng ae 
tthe -itintion, ani ; ; 

wisdom, his cool jndgment, his 

cal sagacity tohis last breath, 

the end of a life is always tragic. 
Houghton has other features than 
its pictures. There are the Norfolk 
gentry whom young Robert Wal- 
pole had to entertain at the outset:of 
his career, and whom his son Horace 
daintily sickens at; ‘ mountains '6f 
roast-beef, roughly hewn out into 
the outlines of human form,” who 
“brandish their knives in act to 
carve,” and look “like savages that 
devour one another.” “I don’t 
know what to do with them; I 
don’t know what to say to them; 
I fling open the windows and fancy 
I want air, and when I get by 
myself I undress myself, and seem 
to have had people in my pockets, 
in my plaits, and on my shoulders,’ 

Horace cries with a wail. Per- 
haps Sir Robert, not so dainty, 
felt it less. But he felt the tor- 
tures of disease; he became “ alto- 
gether unwieldy and helpless.” The 
curtain drops nape over the 
waning life. ‘ With the possession 
of the greatest understanding in the 
world, not the least impaired, to lie 
without any use of it!—for, to kee 

him from pains and restlessness, he 
takes so much opiate that he is 
never awake four hours out of the 
four-and-twenty. But I will say no 
more of this,” adds Horace, with 
that ache of intolerable pity which 
is in all of us at once a tribute of 
affection and a prognostic of decay. 
We say no more, like him. 

Walpole ended in St. James’s, when 
he kissed his gracious sovereign’s 
hand, and was kissed and moistened 
with the royal tears. Poor, old, un- 
lovely pair !—why should the fact’ of 
one being fat and unwieldy, and the 
other small and “strutting,” ‘turn 
the sentiment into bathos ? for after 
allit was truish sentiment in its way, 
' We have omitted to touch upon 
what is as notable a point as any 
in Walpole’s life and reign——to wit, 
his utter indifference to literature 
and contempt of authors, an indif- 
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ference which met with summary 
punishment in his lifetime, and 
therefore need not be now brought 
up against him. Swift and Gay* 
revenged their craft sufficiently,— 
we will not repeat their vengeance. 
But yet it is worth while to notice 
the fact that intellect of a high 
order may be purely unliterary, and 
indeed it is apparent often is so. 
The only refined taste visible in 
the great Minister is that love of 
ictures which his doubtful South 

a gains, and possibly some other 
driblets of profit, which in the pre- 
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sent day would seem still less: jus- 
tifiable, enabled him to indulge in, 
A man may be coarse, sensual, and 
worldly, and yet love his Guidos, 
and be comforted in his downfall 
by the opportune arrival of a Do- 
minichino. But neither his love of 
art, nor his lack of literature, had 
any special effect upon the character 
of Robert Walpole. It is a parti- 
cular not unworthy of the notice of 
that popular school of philosoph 

which identifies all intellect, and 
every high mental development, 
with literature and art. 





WILLIAM EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN. 


Tue days are long past when 
genius starved alone in its garret, 
and left an appeal from its ungrate- 
ful contemporaries to the justice of 
posterity. The vocation of the 
writer has become less exceptional ; 
it has a fainter glory about it, per- 
haps, whether present or prospec- 
tive; but there is open before him 
a career which has its share of 
tangible success with not more than 
its share of difficulties, and a posi- 
tion which is fairly recognised. 
The poet, the historian, the man of 
science, and the philosopher, find 
their place among us like other 
workers, and have their solid re- 
ward. If Homer had lived in our 
days, far from being allowed to beg 
his bread, the seven rival cities 
would have fought for the honour 
of giving their distinguished towns- 
man a public dinner. 

So when a man of genius is taken 
from us by a too early death, we 
have seldom any occasion, in these 


days, to mingle remorse with our 
regrets. But the regret is none the 
less. The sense of loss is not less 
keen, and more affectionate. Nor 
let the cynic say that these public 
regrets are little better than senti- 
ment. It is with very honest and 
real feeling that we mourn the 
statesman, the patriot, the great 
inventor, the gallant soldier, over 
whom the grave closes too soon as 
it seems for us, if not for them, 
But more than all, perhaps, we 
mourn for those whose hold has 
been upon the more purely intel- 
lectual parts of our nature. An 
author of eminent genius and well- 
earned popularity has lately said, 
and said no doubt honestly and 
without affectation, that he has 
come to look upon his unknown 
readers as his personal friends, 
And unquestionably the public, in 
their turn, are well inclined to 
adopt the writer into their affec- 
tions, as well as his works. There 





*It may be remarked, however, that the assaults upon “ Bob the poet’s foe,” 
which were so clearly apparent to his contemporaries in Gay's operas and in 
‘Gulliver’s Travels,’ are only faintly and painfully disceraiole by the modern 


reader. 


‘Polly’ was prohibited by the Lord Chamberlain, and the Playhouse 


Act passed in consequence of the evident libels contained in that very indifferent 
little performance upon the Minister; one reads it like an ancient chronicle nowa- 
days, and one cannot find out wherein the libel lies. 


‘Memoir of William Edmondstoune Aytoun.’ 


By Theodore Martin. W. Black- 


wodd & Sons. ‘Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers;’ ‘Bothwell, a poem,’ &c. By 


W. E. Aytoun. 
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seems to be no need whatever for 
those confidential asides by which 
certain modern novelists affect to 
place themselves in closer sympathy 
with those for whom they are writ- 
ing. This sort of familiarity may 

ssibly flatter the vanity of that 
ower order of mind, which is un- 
fortunately to be expected in a 
very large proportion of the in- 
creasing body of readers. But by 
any reader of education and re- 
finement it must be almost resent- 
ed as a liberty. Such obtrusive 
good-fellowship is hardly less ob- 
jectionable in books than it is in 
actual life. It is almost more offen- 
sive than the “dear reader” which 
occurs so continually in the reli- 
gious books of a past generation, 
and indeed of a certain school in 
the present. We are quite ready to 
entertain a kindly feeling of the 

rsonality of a writer whose heart, 
in good old Hebrew phrase, “is as 
our heart,” without his insisting, 
in the course of every half-dozen 

ages, upon shaking hands with us. 

ere is a wholesome limit, on both 
sides, to this fraternisation, The 
desire to know authors “at home” 
is already carried to excess, and 
gossip about their private habits 
(in many cases ridiculously untrue) 
has grown even offensively preva- 
lent. 

But yet the personal attachment 
between an author and his readers, 
if he once succeeds in touching 
their sympathies, is real enough. 
And as the years roll round, and 
take from us one by one the friends 
of earlier days, not the least among 
our regretful memories of the past 
are the names of those whom we 
have never seen or known in the 
body, but whose written words 
have made between us -an acquaint- 
anceship hardly less real—of whom, 
indeed, in many cases we really 
know more, so far as their thoughts 
and feelings are concerned, than 
we do of the men with whom we 
transact business or sit down to 
dinner. Especially is this the case 
with those whose wit and fancy 


have charmed our lighter hours of 
rest and relaxation. Their hold 
upon us is more personal and inti+ 
mate than that of it may be greater 
authors, whose individuality does 
not touch us so perceptibly through 
the graver and more abstract pro- 
ductions of their genius. 

Of none could this be said with 
greater truth than of William Ed- 
mondstoune Aytoun. The pleasant 
Memoir which Mr, Theodore Martin 
has left us of his friend is the record 
of an uneventful life, checkered 
by life’s ordinary joys and sorrows. 
The joys were heartily appreciated, 
and shared with friends to whom 
his happy and genial ay = re- 
markably endeared him; the sor- 
rows were keenly felt, as such a 
nature was sure to feel them, but 
they never soured him, or left him 
insensible to the many blessin 
which life had still left. From his 
boyhood he had many 6f the ante- 
cedents of a poet. is mother—a 
Miss Keir of Kinmonth—was one 
of those women whose tastes and 
character have, almost always, a 
remarkable influence upon their 
children, With excellent natural 
abilities and great force of charac- 
ter, she had enjoyed an early train- 
ing such as fell to the lot of few 

oung women in her day, and per- 
ee unfortunately of fewer still 
in the present. She had been 
brought up by her great-uncle, Mr. 
Keith of Ravelstone, a friend of 
Walter Scott; and a somewhat soli- 

outh, combined with her 
natural tastes, led her into a wide 
and varied course of reading. 
cially she was attracted by the 
romantic poetry of Scotland; and 
her memory in after years became 
a precious storehouse of tradition 
and ballad, which was opened for 
the son’s delight in his boyhood, 
as he listened to her spirited re- 
cital, and to which he often ap- 
pealed for help with an affec- 
tionate pride, when he took up 
the subject himself in his collee- 
tion of the ‘Ballads of Scot- 
land.’ It was but natural that the 
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nly child of such 3 mother should 
as we are told he. did, stretched 
out “with a volume,of the Scott 
novels, upon the) hearth-rug, face 
downwards, for hours, and shout 
d scream with delight over the 
tte of the characters;” and if 
maternal anxiety did try to forbid 
the. more doubtful enjoyment. of 
the ‘Devil on Two Sticks’ and 
‘Humphrey Clinker,’ the readers 
of William Aytoun’s lighter works 
may rejoice that the prohibition 
‘was not altogether successful, An 
early acquaintance with Smollett 
and Le Sage may have helped to 
perfect that exquisite humour which 
so charms us in his own sketches— 
it never soiled their purity. One is 
not surprised to se that Aytoun, 
asa schoolboy, was not so well 
remembered for his pfoficiency in 
Latin and Greek, as for “squibs 
and humorous sketches of the sub- 
prdinates in the Academy, and of 
such other local characters as came 
in his way;” or that at the Edin- 
burgh University he showed no 
faste for either mathematics or 
metaphysics, and made no preten- 
sion to exact scholarship. Among 
his companions of those days, in- 
deed, he seems to have borne rather 
the reputation of being an idle man: 
full of animal spirits, fond of so- 
ciety, a pleasant and popular com- 
panion, and a much higher autho- 
rity on questions connected with 
the gun and the fishing-rod than 
with college lectures and ex- 
@minations. But there was a real 
education going on all the while 
with the young student who wore 
his academical harness so lightly. 
It was a kind of education hitherto 
not much recognised by authority, 
but which, under certain conditions, 
brings with it a success of its own, 
and which some modern education- 
al theorists seem inclined to recom- 
mend generally, as a substitute for 
the old traditionary curriculum. 
The boy was following the bent of 
his, own taste and genius, and edu- 
cati himself. He jwas reading 
omer and Virgil with pleasure 
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and profit, not. tying. himself. to 


hilologieal niceties, but. enjo 

coe the spirit of his ~~ 4 
He was feeding at. the same time, 
ag bis taste and fancy led him, ip 
the great field of English literature; 
writing poetry on the, model of 
Dryden and Pope; throwing ont 
also from time to time, in the ex- 
uberanee of youthful genius, liter- 
ary squibs and satires which made 
him a reputation for cleverness, and 
practising publie speaking in the 
“Speculative Society” and other 
academical arenas, Such an educa- 
tion was by no means unfitted for one 
who had within him, like Aytoun, 
the true germs of literary power; 
but it by no means follows that such 
an independent course of study, or 
no-study, would be a safe one to 
adopt in the case of that very large 
majority, who are neither born, nor 
ever could be made, poets or ora- 
tors or authors, Those who have 
such natural vocations are few, and 
happily so; for society does not de- 
mand a large proportion of these 
mental workers, and the supply of 
the material, more or less excellent, 
is at least equal to the demand 
Under this voluntary and uncon- 
scious self-training, relieved or, even 
strengthened by that ardent leve of 
field sports which continued all his 
life, and which no doubt contributed 
its share to the healthful and manly 
tone of his writings, Aytoun grew 
up to manhood with powers which 
rather ripened gradually than were 
suddenly developed. He seems to 
have felt, even at this early period, 
that literature was his true . vocar 
tion; but at no time of his life did 
he allow inclination to usurp the 
place of duty. It was necessary 
that he should adopt a profession, 
and he set himself bravely to 
work to face the realities of life, 
Reluctantly but cheerfully—after a 
hesitation which did not. proceed 
from indolence or indecision, but 
from a careful estimate of his own 
qualifications, most uncommon et 
his age—and chiefly in compli 

with his father’s earnest wish, he 
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chose the law as his future career} 
entered his father’s firm, becamie’a 
Writer to’the Signet in due course, 
and was afterwards called to the 
Scottish Bar. ‘There is no doubt 
that (as Mr. Martin has poihted out) 
in his novel of ‘Norman Sinclair’ 
the author has given us much of 
his own early legal experience in 
the person of his hero, 

“TJ appeared punctually in the Parlia- 
ment Hose at nine, cravated, wigged, 
and gowned to a nicety; took my pre: 
scribed exercise of at Jeast ten miles per 
diem on the boards; talked seandal with 
my brethren (when we could get it), and 
invented execrable jokes; lounged at 
stove and library; wrote lampoons 
against the seniors; and, in short, went 
through the whole curriculum expected 
from a rising votary of Themis. I fol- 
lowed the law diligently; but, somehow 
or other, I never could overtake it.” 


The early dislike was never con- 
quered. “He had a moderate share 
of business,” says Mr, Martin, “and 
did it carefully and well.” So much 
we can well believe; but his heart 
must have been far away from con- 
descendences and pleas-in-law. He 
was most at home in a criminal case ; 
and it is very easy to conceive him 
“picking flaws in an indictment, 
cross-examining witnesses, and con- 
eiliating juries,” with some enjoy- 
ment as well as considerable suc- 
cess. But for the drier and more 
profitable busiriess of his profes- 
sion he could have had no natural 
aptitude, and his warmest admirers 
can hardly be surprised that his 
practice, such as it was, failed to 
secure him. a competent income, 
His fine literary taste was here a 
double disadvantage; it partially 
unfitted him for his work, and was 
8 disqualification in the eyes of the 
attorneys. A man who could write 
ballads and translate Homer (and 
even 1 ieee an election squib 
upon the sly), found little grace in 
the eyes of that prosaic fraternity. 
Aytoun has touched this supposed 
aa against genius humor- 
ously in ‘Norman Sinclair ;’— 

“Social irregularities may be for- 


given him; * >but flirtation with 
Muses is a crime beyond the veach 
absolution. He may fearlessly addict 
himself to claret; but if he prefers the 
waters of Hippocrene, he is for aye for- 
saken by the solicitors.” ' 


But he went on his way cheerfally; 
paying a conscientious attention to 
such business as fell to his | 
and finding his enjoyment 
improving his income by literary 
work of a very varied character, 
He had spent a winter in Germany 
before he finally made his choice 
of a profession, and had there 
studied the language ‘and literaé | 
ture of the country with an € 
enthusiasm, Many of his you 
translations (amongst them oné ‘of 
the ‘Faust’) he was wise enough 
to consign to oblivion, as not satis- 
fying his maturer critical taste; 
but the fruits of his German 
studies appear very pleasantly in 
the translations from Uhland, ‘which 
were his first contributions to thesé 
pages in 1836, as well as in ‘the 
versions of Goethe which were 
published subsequently as thé 
joint work” of himself and his 
biographer. It ‘was not the only 
field in which the two\ frien 
wrought in nership. The bis 
Gaultier Ballads, first commen 

by Mr. Martin in different periodi+ 
cals in 1842, were continued after 
wards as joint compositions—e 
writer sometimes ab 
to himself, sometimes both 
bining their powers of wit an 
fancy, “as iron sharpeneth iron 
upon the same y, and laug 
ing as heartily during ‘the process 
as hundreds of readers have doné 
since at the results. “Never pro- 
bably,” writes the sutvivor, “were 
verses thrown off with a keener 
sense of enjoyment; in ‘wri 
them, ‘we Had no thought ‘of 
publie, and it was a pleasant su® 
prise to us when we found’ how 
rapidly they became popular, ‘tot 
only in England, ‘but im Ameri 
which had come in for no 8 
share of sévere though weli-+meant 
ridictle.” To ‘sotie ‘tastes, such 
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rodies are altogether offensive. 

ut surely this is an over-refine- 
ment of literary sensibility. As- 
suming for ourselves no such 
severity of virtue, we quite un- 
derstand Mr. Martin when he 
says— 

“Tt was precisely the poets whom we 
most admired that we imitated the most 
frequently. This was not certainly from 
arly want of reverence, but rather out 
of the fulness of our admiration, just as 
the excess of a lover's fondness often 
runs over into raillery of the very quali- 
ties that are dearest to his heart. ‘ Let 
no one,’ says Heine, ‘ridicule mankind 
unless he loves them,’ With no less 
truth may it be said, Let no one parody 
a poet unless he loves him, He must 
first be penetrated by his spirit, and 
have steeped his ear in the music of his 
verse, before he can reflect these under 
a humorous aspect with success.” 


He goes on to remark that no 
peet has ever felt sore at a parody 
of his own style and manner— 
“such parodies are in themselves 
a compliment.” |§ Unquestionably 
they are. It is the same with all 
travesty and burlesque of the 
heroic: it is only a playful form of 
admiration, The Athenians who 
traced their ancestry to “ the men of 
Marathon” were not the less full 
of honest pride in their great fore- 
fathers, because they laughed heart- 
ily at the perpetual jokes of Aris- 
tophanes on that great national 
boast; and if Euripides was ever 

resent at the broad caricatures of 

imself and his heroes which the 
great comedian put upon the stage, 
he must have felt comfortably as- 
sured of his own popularity. No 
one takes the trouble to write a 
burlesque upon a tragedy which 
has been damned in earnest. So 
the warmest admirer of ‘Locksley 
Hall’ will probably be most amused 
by the travestied ‘Cousin Amy” of 
Bon Gaultier— 

“Falser than the Bank of Fancy, frailer 

than a shilling glove "— 

and the noble lady who is the hero- 
ine of that renowned “ancient 
Scottish ballad” known as “The 
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Queen in France” -would: have 
been the first to laugh, in her 
happier hours, at the words’ of 
farewell to her royal entertainer 
which Bon Gaultier puts into her 
mouth :— 

“* Will ye come back, sweet bird,’ he 


cried, 
* Will ye come kindly here, 
When the lift is blue, and the lavrocks 


sing, 
In the spring-time o’ the year?’ 
‘It's I would blithely coiae, my lord, 


To see ye in the spring ; 
It's I would blithely venture back 
But for ae little thing: 


It isna that the winds are rude, 
Or that the waters rise, 

But I loe the roasted beef at hame, 
And no thae puddock-pies !’” 


Of one of these “ ancient ballads” 
—the “Massacre of the Macpher- 
son ”’—we have the following amus- 
ing story :— 

“ Being asked to get up an impromptu 
amusement at a friend’s house, for some 
English visitors who were enthusiastic 
about Highlanders and the Highlands, 
he fished out from his wardrobe the 
identical kilt with which he had eleg- 
trified the men of Thurso in his boyish 
days. Arraying himse!f in this, and 
a blue cloth jacket with white metal 
buttons, which he had got years before 
to act a charity boy in a charade, he 
completed his eostume by a scarf across 
his shoulders, short hose, and brogues! 
The brevity of the kilt produced a most 
ludicrous effect, and not being eked 
out with the usual sporran, left him 
very much in the condition of the 
‘Cutty Sark’ of Burns’s poem. With 
hair, like Katterfelto’s, on end in wild 
disorder, Aytoun was ushered into the 
drawing-room. “He bore himself with 
more than Celtic dignity, and saluted 
the Southrons with stately courtesy, 
being introduced to them as the fam- 
ous Laird of M‘Nab. The ladies were 
highly delighted with the chieftain, 
who related many highly exciting traits 
of Highland manners, Among other 
things, when his neighbours, ashe told 
them, made a foray, which they often 
did, upon his cattle, he- thought no- 
thing ‘of sticking a tirk into their 
powels.” When the ladies exclaimed 
in horror, ‘Oh, laird, you don’t sa 
so?” ‘Say so?’ he replied; ‘on my saw. 
laties, and ‘to pe surely, I to it.’ At 
supper he was asked to sing a song. ‘I 
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am fery sorry, laties,’ he replied, ‘that 
LT have no voice, but I will speak to you 
a translation of a fery ancient Gaelic 

m,’ and proceeded to chant ‘The 
tate of ta Phairshon,’ which came 
upon all present as if it were the inven- 
tion of the moment, and was greeted 
with roars of laughter. The joke was 
carried on until the party broke up; 
and the strangers were not undeceived 
for some days as to the true character 
of the great Celtic chief.” 


Aytoun’s practice at the bar 
served him in good stead in some 
of his most popular literary pro- 
ductions. The clever papers found- 
ed upon the abuses of the railway 
system, which he contributed to 
this Magazine under the titles of 
‘My First Spec in the Biggleswades,’ 
and ‘How we got up the Glen- 
mutchkin Railway,’ would never 
have seen the light but for his 
having been employed as counsel 
before the Parliamentary Commit- 
tees on certain Scotch railway bills. 
The pungent truth which underlies 
the admirable humour of this last 
created such a strong sensation, 
that it was quoted and appealed to 
everywhere, not more in jest than 
in earnest, The ‘Times,’ which 
had long been warning the public 
against the inevitable results of the 
mania for speculation, reprinted 
the paper at full length. Though 
the ‘Glenmutchkin’ was a purely 
imaginary railway, the galled con- 
sciences of many projectors and 
their dupes winced so painfully 
that they immediately identified 
the line and its directors with more 
than one scheme which had been 
actually started; and very seldom 
has the satire of a magazine article 
spread so wholesome a consterna- 
tion. Those, again, who have 
laughed over the sayings and do- 
ings of those most jovial of young 
advocates, Messrs Anthony Whaup, 
and Tom Strachan, and George 
M‘Whirter, W.S. (more especially 
when the latter narrates ‘How I 
became a Yeoman’), will remember 
with what a good-humoured raci- 
ness of caricature the inventor of 
these amusing personages has drawn 


upon his own recollections of ‘the 
days when, richer in fun. than fees, 
he walked the boards of the Edin- 
burgh Parliament House. His 
practice on election committees 
enabled him to paint, with the 
attention to correctness of detail 
without which such stories lose 
half their charm for the readers 
who can best enjoy them; Mr. Dun- 
shunner’s candidature: for the 
‘Dreepdaily Burghs,’ and the Slock- 
endrouth election in ‘Norman Sin- 
clair.’ The quaint. terms and 
phrases of the Scottish law courts 
are frequently introduced, with 
the happiest comic effect, into some 
of his best stories. 

Tt was in 1845, while still a 
young man, that he obtained an 
appointment which had been his 
earliest ambition, and of which he 
had never lost sight. Before he 
was twenty-one, while studying in 
Germany, he had written thus to 
his father :— 


“You, perhaps unwittingly, tqsched 
in your last letter upon a subject which 
I have for some time contemplated— 
viz., a Chair in the University. The 
Chair of Belles Lettres, which in the 
time of Blair was the best attended in 
the College, must, in the common course 
of events, be vacated in the course of a few 
years. In its present state, it is not 
likely that any very distinguished name 
will be found among the candidates, 
and if such should be the case I will 
make a push for it, I mention this 
chiefly to show you that I have some 
ultimate objects in view in pursuing my 
literary studies.” 


The attainment of this position, 
modest as it was, was a great happi- 
ness to him. He liked the work, 
and he entered into it heartily. 
How he raised at once the reputa- 
tion and the practical al oo 
of the Chair, not contenting him- 
self with merely reading lectures, 
but teaching by means of written 
exercises which he spared no pains 
in revising and correcting, and 
how he found his reward in the 
increasing numbers and warm ad- 
miration of his Pupils, need not. be 
here repeated. The emoluments, 
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though they rose far’above former 
precedent, -were at best an insuffi- 
eient recompense for his zealous and 
able labour.’ He ‘still’ retained a 
moderate practice at the Bar, and 
still continued, in his busy leisure, 
to produce, with a happy versatility 
possessed by few writers of his 
mark, and in “rapid succession, bal- 
lads pathetic and humorous, deli- 
cate criticism on literature and art, 
and grave political articles, —all 
excellent of their kind. His liter- 
ary connectian with Maga became 
so intimate and so well known, 
that common repute attributed the 
editorship to him, as it had to his 
father-in-law Professor Wilson—in 
either case without foundation. 
When the conservatives came 
into power in 1852, Aytoun’s ser- 
vices to the party as a political 
writer were acknowledged by his 
appointment to the shrievalty of 
Orkmey and Zetland. Such a re- 
ward was fairly earned, and the 
romotion did, honour to Lord 
erby’s judgment, .It is miserable 
to read the captious criticism which 
takes occasion by this appointment 
to speak of such a writer as “almost 
a hired gladiator,” and to more 
than insinuate that he took up 
Conservatism, as he had Jacobit- 
isth, because, forsooth, “the thing 
paid” Let it be granted’ that he 
looked for some recognition from 
his party—what man of admitted 
ability does not?—does it follow 
that a writer.serves 4 political cause 
as a hireling, and not from honest 
conviction, because when that cause 
igs prosperous he accepts such 
honours or emoluménts as his 
abilities give him fair claim to? 
Was such a man as William Ay- 
toun unworthy of promotion to a 
county shrievalty from any Govern- 
ment, Tory, Whig, or Radical? or 
is it a point of conscience with 
Liberal writers’ to refuse any frag- 
ment of the loaves and fishes? 
Literary criticism is’ paid for, we 
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suppose—at least ‘in most 

for there is some criticism to which 
it must be very difficult to affix » 
value, pecuniary or other; but it 
would be monstrons to acctse the 
critic on that ground of ‘being’ 'g 
“hired gladiator,” merely because 
his opinions do not coincide with 
our own. When, the next year, 
Aytoun received from the Uniyer. 
sity of Oxford the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Civil Law, we well 
remember the ringing’ cheers which, 
from wndergraduates’ gallery and 
masters’ area, from Tories and 
Liberals alike fletus do them that 
justice), hailed the author of the 
‘Lays of the Cavaliers’ as he walke 
ed up to the seat of his new digs 
nity. If any present were so un- 
generous as to grudge him thé 
honour, at Teast they were wisé 
enough to hold their tongues, 

In 1854 there appeared in thé 
pages of the Magazitie one of thé 
most successful of his many jeug 
desprit, It purported ‘to be a re 
view, with specimens by way of 
extract, of an unpublished tragedy 
of the “spasmodic” school, entitled 
‘Firmilian; or, The Student of 
Badajoz.’ There was so much of 
real poetical power in the so-called 
extracts, that even the purposed 
extravagance of their style did not 
save most of the newspaper critics 
from the ludicrous mistake of ‘treat 
ing the paper as the review of an 
actual serious production: and 
some went so far as to take up thé 
cause of the author—“Mr. Percy 
Jones ”—against his reviewer, a8 
having met with scanty justice 
and even to advise him to appeal 
to the fairer judgment of the on 
lic by at once printing the whole, 
Indeed, the editor of a country 
paper, determined to be more know- 
ing than his fellows; said that he had 
“seen the whole poem,” and that 
the “review” was only “another 
specimen of the injustice of ‘ Black- 
wood’ to poets’ of ‘that school,”* 





© An equally amusing criticism (though in this case the blender is the con- 
verse of the other) appeared lately in a London daily paper, which treated “ Felix 
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The temptation was too. great for a 
humorist like Aytoun; and in due 
course the complete y made 
its appearance. He entered. heart 
and soul into the joke, and really 
expended upon ‘Firmilian,’ in its 
extended shape, a vigour and bril- 
liancy of versification which would 
have gone far to make a successful 
poem in serious earnest. As such, 
in fact, more than one sagacious 
critic received it. It is unques- 
tionably, as Mr. Martin terms it, 
“g masterpiece of burlesque; ” 
and the reader will be quite ready 
to make excuses for the readiness 
with which those who criticised it 
in earnest fell into the snare. At 
the same time he may be half in- 
clined to regret the prodigality of 
the genius which could expend its 
powers so lavishly upon a hoax. 

Aytoun’s life continued to be a 
busy and a happy one. His island 
sheriffdom suited him in many ways. 
The wild scenery of the Orkneys, 
and their simple inhabitants, could 
not fail to have charms for so earnest 
alover of nature as he was, and his 
summer visits there were a pleasant 
change from the more highly civil- 
ised life of Edinburgh. The pop- 
ularity of “the Shirra” in his new 
dominion, both officially and soci- 
ally, was great, as might be expected 
from his genial temperament. De- 
lighting as he did in field sports of 
all kinds, with that true sportsman- 
ship which finds its satisfaction in 
the pursuit and not in the bag, he 
took up energetically such shooting 
and fishing as those wild coasts 
supplied. If grouse were scarce, 
there were always wildfow]l of some 
kind; and all that swam in the 
sea furnished him with sport, from a 
seal to a sillock. 

He was now engaged upon his 
poem of ‘Bothwell,’ a work to 
which he devoted considerable time 
and pains, and which he undoubt- 
edly hoped would have added 
the crowning laurels to his already 


high manetes as a poet. Com- 
paratively speaking, as coming from 
the ‘author of the ‘Lays of the 
Oavaliers,’ it was not a success; 
though few wonld pass upon it 
so severe a verdict as the author 
did afterwards himself, when — 
no doubt with something of ironi- 
cal bitterness—he called it “an 
ambitious failure.” 

The drawback to the effective- 
ness of this fine poem (and it will 
always be.a serious one so far as its 

eneral popularity is concerned) is 

at which the author himself was 
always ready to confess, and which 
was pointed out to him in the course 
of its composition by more than 
one able and friendly critic. The 
poem is a monologue—a form from 
which lively and spirited dialogue, 
rapid and striking incident, to which 
poems of this class owe so much of 
their attraction, are at once exclud- 
ed; or, so far as they are reproduced 
in the speaker’s soliloquy, appear 
as comparatively pale and colourless 
phantoms, seen only through the 
colder medium of recollection. The 
objection which Mr. Martin takes 
on the ground of improbability— 
that “men do not talk soliloquies” 
—scarcely touches the real weak- 
ness, which lies in the fact that 
readers do not care to listen to 
them. Improbabilities, in such 
things, are merely conventional. 
Men do not talk in blank verse in 
real life, nor utter their inmost 
thoughts in stage “asides,” meant 
to be heard by the back rows of a 
distant audience, though inaudible 
to the fellow-actors who stand 
close by. But a critic who should 
find fault with the poet or the 
dramatist on these grounds of im- 
probability is no more to be listened 
to than the mathematician who 
could find no interest in Shake- 
speare, because “he proved no- 
thing.” The probabilities which 
we require from the cme 4 
are of an entirely different kind 
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from those which we accept from 
the poet or the novelist, The 
outrage upon prosaic truth which 
is committed by making a prisoner 
talk through six books of rhymed 
verse, with only his prison walls for 
an audience, would be as readily 
condoned as that which every 
novelist commits in assuming to 
know the inmost thoughts of all his 
characters, provided that the dra- 
matic interest did not suffer in the 
process. But, unhappily, it does. 
The flow of verse is in many parts 
of this poem as easy and graceful 
as Scott’s, the poetical diction fre- 
quently more polished; but the 
reader misses the rkling dia- 
logue, the stirring action, which are 
the great charm of ‘Marmion’ and 
the ‘ Lady of the Lake,’ and which 
the author of ‘ Lays of the Cavaliers’ 
showed that he could employ so 
successfully, but from which, in 
his ‘ Bothwell,’ he has debarred 
himself with stern self-denial. He 
defended his choice on the ground 
that in no other way could he have 
shown, as he wished to do, the real 
character and temperament of his 
hero.’ And this leads us to remark 
another cause from which the poem 
has suffered, by the author’s own 
confession——a too great conscien- 
tiousness. He wished to paint both 
Mary and Bothwell as they really 
were, or at least as he believed 
them to have been. Therefore, he 
endeavoured, as he says, in the 
poem, “to explain the position of 
parties,” in. what we all know to 
have been one of the most compli- 
cated periods of Scottish history. 
He admits that he sacrificed, in the 
eatlier portions of the work, ‘‘ sharp 
interest and incident for the sake 
of elucidation.” But the poet's 
readers make no such demands 
upon him. In the ‘Lays,’ we go to 
battle with Dundee, or to execution 
with Montrose, without for an in- 
stant pausing to inquire into the 
political circumstances of the time, 
or giving ourselves time to consider 
whether our own sympathies are 
Jacobite or Hanoverian. We share 
the pathetic reverie of “Charles 
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Edward at Versailles,” not too 
curious as to how far the exiled 
prince was capable of the noble 
regrets of the poet. If only the 
spell of the song be potent enough, 
we are willing slaves to the en- 
chanter of the hour, and think only 
his thought, and see with his 
eyes, 

Aytoun tells us, in one of his 
published letters to his biographer, 
that he cut out from the poem 
“‘more than one passage of some 
poetical value,” as conveying too 
gentle and tender emotions to be 
in keeping with the character of his 
hero. This was another instance 
in which he did his powers injus- 
tice by the structure of his poem; 
for he is not less happy in his pas- 
sages of quiet pathos than in the 
stirring scenes of battle. If he 
struck out from his original draft 
of ‘Bothwell’ any such lines as 
these which follow, he did both him- 
self and his readers wrong. The 
thoughts may seem somewhat out 
of place in the mouth of such a 
man as Bothwell—and here we 
come again upon the objection toa 
whole poem of soliloquy—but they 
thoroughly justify Lord Lytton’s 
remark on “the singular sweetness 
of the pathetic portions : "— 


‘ Ah me! and this is Christmas eve; 
And here alone I lie, 

With nothing save my own wild thoughts 
For bitter company ! 

Full many a hearth is decked this night 
To hail the blessed morn, 

On which, in ages long ago, 
The Saviour child was born ; 

The churches all are wreathed with green, 
The altars set with flowers, 

And happy lowly hearts wait on 
And count the passing hours ; 

Until the midnight chimes proclaim 
The hallowed season come, 

When Heaven’s broad gates are opened 


wide 
And Hell's loud roar is dumb. 

Then myriad voices in acclaim 
The song of Rosen yield, 

That once from angels’ lips was heard 
By shepherds in the field. 

Stilled for a time are angty thoughts, 
The hearts of men are mild ; 

The father with a holier thrill 
Bends o’er his slumbering child ; 

New is the kiss the husband gives 
Unto his wedded wife, 
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For earthly love, when blest by Heaven, 
Ends not with earthly life ; 

And, fountain-like, o’er all the world, 
Where Christ’s dear name is known, 

Arise the sounds of prayer and praise 
Toward the eternal throne.” 


Or these lines again, with which 
the second part of the poem 
opens :-— 
«‘ The sun is bright, the day is warm, 
The breeze is blowing free— 
Come, I will rouse me from my lair, 
And look upon the sea: 
Tis clear and blue, with here and there 
A little fleck of foam ; 
And yonder glides a stately ship, 
Bound on her voyage home. 
The fishers, on the scanty sward, 
Spread out their nets to dry, 
And whistle o’er their lazy task 
In happy vacancy. 
Swift by the window skims the tern, 
On light and glancing wing, 
And every sound that rises u 
Gives token of the spring.’ 


Aytoun had very little sympathy, 
either of taste or of higher feeling, 
with the colder forms of the Presby- 
terian worship. Though his own 
religious views were neither narrow 
nor bigoted, he was a conscientious 
adherent of the Episcopal Church, 
and the ssthetics of ritual had for 
him the charm which they are al- 
most sure to have for minds consti- 
tuted as his was. The beautiful 
lines which describe the change 
which had come over Scotland 
under the austere Reformers of 
Queen Mary’s days 'speak his own 
feelings far more truly than they 
probably would those of the reck- 
less Bothwell : 

“Gone were the merry times of old— 

The mask, and mirth, and glee, 

And wearier was the palace then 
Than prison needs to be. 

Forbidden were the vesper bells,— 
They broke the Sabbath calm ! 

Hushed were the tones of minstrelsy— 
They chimed not with the psalm: 

*T was sin to smile, ’twas sin to laugh, 
’Twas sin to sport or play, 

And heavier than a hermit’s fast 
Was each dull holiday, 

Was but the sound of laughter heard, 
Or tinkling of a lute, 

Or, worse than all, in hall, 
The tread of dancing foot— 

Then to a drove of gaping clowns 
Would Knox with unction tell 

The vengeance that in days of old 
Had fallen on Jezebel! ”” 
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The poet’s regret for the loss 
what may be called the poetry 
Christianity breaks out even more 
strongly in his verses on “The 
Scot Christmas”"—thrown off, 


they were jointly engaged—verses 
which, like many other happy effu- 
sions of the hour, he was too rich 
in such wealth to be carefal of 
preserving, and for which we are 
indebted to Mr. Martin’s juster ap- 
preciation of their value :— 


“In trath it was a solemn show, 
® The ancient Scottish Christmas-tide ; 
The holly and the mistletoe, 

And other boughs as green beside, 
bem» at a the aed . 

e offering of the stainless flowers, 

And all the grateful heart’s avail, 

For hope and promise such as ours, 


But these have long since passed away, 
Pecos 9 i old coneve Ri 

o message brings that sacred day 

Of what was done and wrought for man. 
A cheerless day! a gloomy time! 

Whereon no grateful thanks are given : 
Unhallowed by the holy chime 

That ought to rise and welcome heaven. 
A frost more chill than winter’s sting 

Hath fallen upon the northern moor ; 
And no glad voice does Christmas bring 

To stay the labours of the poor. 
No anthem in the dead of night 

Awakes the shepherd from afar, 
Nor can he see the radiant light 

That flashes from the p ed Star. 
Alone upon the wintry hill 

The banished angel sits and sighs, 
Yet scans the weary midnight still 

With eager looks and tearful eyes. 
The winds around are epee 2 low; 

They moan amidst the leafless tree ; 
And in the hollow cave below 

Is heard the washing of the sea. 


Around the girdle of the earth, 

Where’er the Cross hath ta’en its stand, 
Arise the tidings of the birth 

That made the world one Holy Land! 
Save where the faith is cold and faint, 

As are the northern rocks and snow, 
Where sacred fane and honoured saint 

Have vanished with the long ago.” 


It is by his ‘Lays of the Scot- 
tish Oavaliers’ that Aytoun will 
always be best known and remem- 
bered—as most assuredly he him- 
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self would have wished. Few com- 
paratively as are the lines which 
they contain, they are yet, as the 
English King said of his men, 
enough for glory. He threw his 
whole heart into those poems, and 
one secret of their power lies in that 
entire sympathy of the writer with 
his subject, which he himself has 
noted as essential to the success of 
all passionate poetry. If he wrote 
as a partisan, at least it was as an 
honest one. No one can read these 
magnificent bursts of song without 
at once repudiating, as strongly as 
Mr. Martin does, the would-be criti- 
cism which ;characterised his en- 
thusiasm for the Oavalier cause as 
fictitious— ‘mere cleverness exer- 
cised on the traditionary material 
of his political school.” Here is 
the testimony of one who knew 
him intimately throughout his best 
years; and it must be remembered 
that if on some points personal 
affection might be supposed to warp 
the judgment of the critic, on this 
particular question it is only such 
familiar intercourse which can give 
his judgment any authority at all :— 


“His attachment to the Stuarts was 
as genuine a passion as ever stirred the 
heart of a Cavalier. Of course it was a 
thing of his imagination: all devotion is 
so more or less. But for him it was so 
real that it coloured his views of the 
history of that dynasty and its followers 
to.a degree which surprised those who 
knew how critical was his observation and 
how practical his judgment in all other 
matters. Touch this theme at any time, 
even when his flow of mirthful spirits 
was at its fullest, and his tremulous 
voice and quivering lip told how deeply 
seated were his feelings in all that re- 
lated to it. On any other point he would 
bear to’ be rallied, but not upon this. 
His historical faith was to him only 
less sacred than his religious creed. It 
was a part of his very self, imbibed, 
do at his mother’s knee, in the 
tales with which she charmed his child- 
ish ears, and riveted to his heart by the 
songs and ballads on which his youthful 
passion for romance and chivalry had 
been fed. The men and women of that 
race were substantial realities, around 
which not ‘merely his pastime and his 
happiness had grown,’ but to whom the 
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worship of his ieaginetion and the de- 
votion of his loyalty had been given. 
He believed in them, lived with them, 
and could no more brook a slight or 
wrong to their names, than to the honour 
of a living friend. What he wrote about 
them was written, therefore with the 
force of an almost personal devotion.” 


To indulge ourselves here with ex- 
tracts from the ‘Lays’ would be— 
not indeed wearisome to the reader, 
for that could hardly be—but surely 
a work of supererogation. There is 
no more certain token of their true 
merit than lies in the fact of their 
grandest passages being already 
more familiar to those who care for 
poetry at all, than the productions 
of perhaps any other modern poet 
if we except Tennyson; and in the 
case of the young, whose instinctive 
appreciation is no mean testimony, 
even this exception need hardly 
be made. Many poems whose ela- 
borate fancy and gorgeous wealth 
of words and phrases win the ad- 
miration of the professional critic— 
and deservedly so—yet leave but a 
faint impression on the memory of 
that larger circle to whom the poet 
appeals. Let no one say that in his 
case the “fitting audience though 
few” is that to which he should 
address himself. If he loves his 
art, if he rates at its true value the 
gift that is within him, he seeks to 
stir the pulses and enlist the sym- 
pathies of all who can read and 
hear. They who have the miracu- 
lous gift of song claim to be, as one 
of themselves has said, 


“ Sovereign masters of all hearts.” 


They are not content with the ap- 
plause of a few, even if those few 
be the kings and princes of literary 
taste; they have a message also “to 
the men that sit on the wall.” 
Without disparagement to that mo- 
dern school of poetry which rests 
its claim to admiration upon recon- 
dite imagery, — diction, and 
highly-studied epithets, it may well 
be doubted whether such poetry 
will really live; whether it has 
enough of the ruder elements of 
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vitality to survive the variations of 
popular taste, and whether it will 
hereafter have that charm for the 
many which it undoubtedly has 
now for the few. If Moliére was 
not wrong in reading his comedies 
to his housekeeper, and drawing 
good omens of their success’ from 
her unsophisticated laughter, pos- 
sibly some of our modern poets 
might do well to test their chances 
of what we call immortality by 
some similar appeal to, we will 
not say illiterate, but less than 
literary, criticism. Take, for in- 
stance, a class of fairly-educated 
children, say from twelve to four- 
teen years old: read to them “ Edin- 
burgh after Flodden,” and you will 
stir them, almost to tears, as you 
might with a scene from Shake- 
speare, a canto of Scott, a ballad of 
Longfellow or Macaulay, and as 
assuredly you could not stir them 
with very much of that modern 
poetry which is so much admired, 
and no doubt justly, so ‘far as in- 
genious fancy and exquisite polish 
are admirable. These youthful cri- 
tics will probably be very ill-pre- 
pared to discuss the merits of the 
poet in either case; but they know 
the ring of the true metal, and the 
music will haunt them all their 
lives. 

No one is qualified to criticise 
that noble ballad of which - we 
have just spoken, who does not 
know it reasonably well by heart; 
for from the criticism of any upon 
whom it has taken no such hold, 
Heaven defend us! One passage 
there is in it of such remarkable 
power and pathos that, well known 
as it must be, we will embroider 
this page with it, if merely to re- 
mark a double beauty, which a 
careless reader may not have fully 
appreciated. It is when the provost 
has heard the terrible news which 
Randolph Murray, the sole survivor 
of the city band, has just brought 
of King James’s death and that of 
the provost’s son with him :— 


“Then the provost he uprose, 
And his lip was ashen white ; 
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But a flush was on his brow, ~~ 
And his cye was full of light; ‘~~ 
‘Thou has spoken, Randolph Murray, 

Like a soldier stout and trne ; 
Thou hast done a deed of daring 
Had been perilled but By, few. 
For thou hast not shamed to face us, 
Nor to speak thy ghastly tale, 
Standing—thou a knight and captain— 
Here, alive within thy mail! 
Now, as my God shall judge me, 
I hold it braver done 
Than hadst thou tarried in thy place, 
And died above my son!’’ 


The feeling, that the moral cour- 
age to tell the tale to an audience 
of fathers that he had left all their 
sons dead on the field of battle 
from which he, their captain, had 
alone returned “alive and in his 
mail,” was grander than the mere 
animal desperation which prefers to 
throw away life rather than risk the 
taunt—this is obvious enough; but 
there is an under-current of bitter- 
ness which the father cannot sup- 
press; his reason acquits Murray 
of any shadow of cowardice, he 
has brought back the banner with 
honour if not with glory, and it is 
more noble to face them all with 
his ghastly tale than to have thrown 
himself headlong on the Southrons’ 
spears,—but in his heart the pro- 
vost would have loved his memory 
better if he had died where his 
young son did. 

These ‘ Lays’ have variety enough 
to suit all tastes. The stirring 
music of “ Flodden” and the “ Bur- 
ial-March of Dundee” is not more 
beautiful than the plaintive monody 
of “ Charles Edward at Versailles,” 
or the sdlemn grandeur of the 
“ Execution of Montrose.” The his- 
torical incidents in this last, affect- 
ing and picturesque as they are in 
themselves, are treated by the 
writer with such consummate taste 
and power, that possibly this may 
be pronounced the most perfect con» 
position of the whole. As an in- 
stance of the admirable skill and 
taste with which, as in some of his 
translations, Aytoun has ge 
another's thought, and clo it 
with a new beauty of his own, see 
the use which he has made of 
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Montrose’s own lines, beautiful in 
thought if somewhat quaint in 
execution, which he is said to have 
written with a diamond on the 
window of his prison on the night 
before he suffered :— 


‘¢ Let them bestow on every airth a limb, 
Then open all le yp that I may swim 
To Thee, my Maker! on a crimson lake ; 


Then ¥. my parboiled head upon a 
stake— 


Scatter my ashes—strew them in the air; 

Lord! since Thou knowest where all 
these atoms are, 

I’m hopeful Thou’lt recover once my dust, 

And confident Thou’lt raise me with the 
just.” 


Which Aytoun introduces thus, not 
tricked out with any ornament, or 
diluted into modern phrase, but 
rather reduced to its simplest ele- 
ments, concentrating its beauty and 
pathos into two short lines :— 


“For truth and right, "gainst treason’s 


might, , 

This hand hath always striven, 

And ye raise it up for a witness still 
In the eye of earth and heaven. 

Then nail my head on yonder tower— 
Give every town a limb— 

And God who made shall gather them: 


Igo from you to Him!’ 


The death of his wife in 1859, 
after a lingering illness, shook his 
kindly nature to the very core. 
He had no children; and his bio- 
grapher speaks delicately but pathe- 
tically of his not being able to bear 
the sound “of his own footfall in 
his great empty house,” and of the 
attached friend who would look in 
upon him night after night, and 
find him “ sitting with his head lean- 
ing upon his hands, cheerless and 
helpless.” But he rallied again: 
he was not one to give way to the 
mere luxury of sorrow: he grad- 
ually took his old place among his 
friends, resumed his work as eagerly 
as ever, married a second time, and 
happily. His health, however, had 
for some time begun to fail him; 
and his illness was of a kind which 
any anxiety or depression could 
not fail to aggravate. Few of the 
many readers who were amused by 
the “Meditations on Dyspepsia,” 
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which appeared in these pages in 
1861, knew how the writer was 
drawing from his own bitter expe- 
rience of one of the most h 

of all diseases, and which, from the 
strange irony of circumstances, com- 
monly excites much more of satire 
than of sympathy. But he would 
jest upon his own sufferings, almost 
to the last, to his private friends, 
as good-humouredly as he did to 
the public. He went to Hombu 
more than ence in search of relie 
and received much benefit from the 
waters, from change of air and 
scene—or, a8 he himself sought to 
impress upon his readers, change 
of cookery. Now also, for the first 
time, he entered the literary field 
in formal guise as a novelist, with 
his ‘Norman Sinclair.’ Perhaps 
it was too late: his fire and fancy 
were somewhat dimmed, and his 
lamp was burning lower than he 
thought. Taken, as a novel, it had 
too little of plot and incident to be 
successful: as Lord Lytton said 
of it, there was not enough “ back- 
bone.” The narrative is not strong 
enough to bear the mass of epi- 
sodes and disquisitions which, how- 
ever good in themselves, are always 
felt to be more or less impediments 
even to tales of more stirring inte- 
rest. Yet in point of originality, 
tastefal diction, and quiet but gen- 
uine humour, very few successful 
modern novels would bear com- 
parison with it. Such episodes, for 
instance, as Bailie M‘Chappie’s 
visit to Paris, and his experience 
of the barricades, or Mr. Jefferson 
J. Ewins’s story of Haman Walker 
and Daddy Bungo, are as good in 
their way as anything which their 
author ever wrote. What the stor 
wants as a whole is that whic 
novel-readers most demand, and 
what the author, himself already 
“‘wearied with the march of life,” 
could least give it—it wants “go.” 
The earlier portions have one pect- 
liar value, of which Mr. Martin, 
speaking from intimate knowledge, 
does well to remind his readers, 
ané which has been already noticed 
—they record many of the scenes 
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and feelings of Aytoun’s own earlier 
life; disguised, of course, and mo- 
dified or embellished to suit his 
purpose, but still reminiscences and 
confessions which are very charac- 
teristic of the man, and possibly 
not less true than those of some 
professed antobiographies. 

With the exception of the ‘ Nup- 
tial Ode’ on the marriage of the 
Prince of Wales, and one or two 
political articles, this was his last 
work. The end was nearer at 
hand than he or any of bis friends 
thought. Besides the ordinary 
mischief of an impaired digestion, 
there was —as his biographer sug- 
gests, and as is known to have been 
the fact—deep-seated organic dis- 
ease. The scene closed at last 
rapidly. Within three weeks of 
his death he had written one of his 
usual cheerful letters, in which he 
spoke in sanguine terms of his re- 
covery, and expressed a hope of 
being “able to take the hill on the 
12th of August.” On the 4th he 
died, in his fifty-third year. 


“He remained in full possession of 
his faculties to the last, and, expressing 
his firm trust in his Saviour, he quietly 
fell asleep at one in the morning. So 
rapidly had he sunk after the fatal symp- 
toms had shown themselves, that his 
sisters, summoned by telegram from 
Edinburgh, did not arrive till some 
hours after his death, ‘We went 
straight to his room,’ writes one of 
them, ‘and there he laid like a statue, 
with a heavenly smile upon his lips, and 
the colour in his cheek. It did not look 
like death; and they had laid him out 
with bunches of his favourite white roses 
on his breast.’” 


Those who knew and loved him 
best, then, did not regard that em- 
blem of a long-lost cause as having 
been the mere conventional adop- 
tion of the poet. Friends do not 
seek to perpetuate a sham, however 
graceful, in the chamber of death. 

It may well be feared, although 
his biographer gives but faint hint 
of what so warm a friend would 
doubtless be loath to believe, that 
Aytoun worked too hard, and 
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amidst too many distractions, both 
for his health and for his just repu- 
tation. Very possibly he did not 
feel it so himself; for, until his 
disease began to master him, he 
had untiring energy and cheerful- 
ness, and from his earliest entrance 
upon life, as we have seen, had 
looked upon work as a duty. But 
his practice at the Bar, and his pro- 
fessorial duties, must have been a 
heavy strain occasionally upon a 
man who was continually taxing 
his brain to meet literary demands 
of the most varied character.. That 
he was not always conscious of the 
pressure, is no proof that its effects 
upon him were unimportant. Ex- 
pressions break from him here and 
there, even in such letters as Mr. 
Martin has preserved, which show 
that at times he did feel it; as, for 
instance, when (writing from Kirk- 
wall in 1856) he confesses that he 
“worked harder and more. inces- 
santly last winter and spring than 
was altogether good for him,” or 
again, at a later date, describes 
himself, half jestingly indeed, but 
no doubt with an undercurrent of 
melancholy earnest, as ‘ awfully 
distracted with the necessary duty 
of correcting class exercises and 
advising processes.” For all the 
higher purposes of life, it has been 
truly said that “it is better to wear 
out than to rust out;” but the 
friends who loved and the public 
who admired William Aytoun can- 
not help feeling their own loss as 
premature, if they have any mis- 
giving that the wear, in his case, 
was too fierce and rapid. 

The variety of subjects on which 
he employed his pen must also be 
considered as having been pre- 
judicial to the excellence which it 
was in his power to have attained, 
if he had more strictly confined 
himself to one branch of literature. 
For him, perhaps, such limitation 
would have been almost impossible. 
The poet’s heart, which has a life 
and a world of its own, beatin him 
too strongly not to demand expres- 
sion; a keen sense of humour was 
a part of his very nature; he took 
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a warm interest in politics; and 
literary criticism seemed to flow 
almost necessarily from a Professor 
of Belles Lettres. Still, we cannot 
but feel that his mere name as an 
author might have stood higher 
with the public, if circumstances 
had led him to concentrate his 
powers upon some one definite line 
of work. , We agree with Mr. Mar- 
tin’s criticism, that “his powers as 
a humorist were perhaps greater 
than as 9 poet.” If he had applied 
these to the production of some 
two or three carefully considered 
tales of Scottish life and character, 
we believe that he might have 
reached as high a position amongst 
writers of fiction as even he him- 
self could have desired. 

As it is, much of the best work 
lies scattered—the disjecta membra 
of a reputation which the men of 
this careless generation will hardly 
stop to piece together. He was 
one—and one of the best—of those 
many able writers for whom the 
active literary demand of an age 
which reads with avidity, if not 
always with judgment, finds con- 
stant and honourable employment; 
who influence from day to day, 
from week to week, from month to 
month, public taste and opinion; 
who instruct, amuse, and charm us, 
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and in the consciousness of such 
powers honestly exercised must be 
content to look for & large portion 
of their reward. 

Of the higher qualities of his 
character little n here to be 
said. Mr. Martin has said it well, 
and warmly, as a friend should, 
An earnest love of nature, a culti- 
vated poetical taste, a keen enjoy- 
ment of field sports, a boyish love 
of fun,—where these are found 
existing together, they bespeak al- 
most surely a character pure from 
the vices and the selfishness which 
have too often stained the bright- 
ness of genius, Southey has written 
in one of his letters, “Oh! whata 
blessing it is to have a boy’s heart! 
it is as great a blessing in carrying 
one through this world, as to have 
a child’s spirit will be in fitting us 
for the next!” Aytoun had very 
much of both; and it was quite 
consonant with his hearty enjoy- 
ment of life that he should have 
received the intimation of its hasty 
close, as we are told he did, “ quite 
calmly.” He had no need to take 
up the melancholy refrain which 
an earlier Scottish poet,* one of his , 
own favourites, makes the burden 
of the song of his old age— 


“Timor mortis conturbat me.” 





* William Dunbar, “Lament for the Death of the Makars.” 
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QUACK REMEDIES FOR IRELAND. 


“ Beware of quack remedies with 

respect to Ireland,” was the warning 
a Cabinet Minister lately held out 
to his hearers at Bristol; but how- 
ever it may have impressed those 
who heard him, it would not ap- 
pear to have deterred the quacks 
themselves, who have come for- 
ward in shoals since the speech 
was pronounced, each with his in- 
fallible mnostrum, each with the 
one thing that, taken as directed, 
must cure all the ills of that un- 
happy country. « 
. It is to no purpose that Ireland 
declares she is not in the miserable 
condition they would pretend her 
to be. It is of no avail that she 
protests that her symptoms are 
those of an old chronic affection 
which the oldest inhabitant never 
remembers her free from. To little 
good is it to say that she has lost 
much of her confidence in doctors, 
and would rather try. some: rest 
and quietness, with, if permitted, 
& more nourishing diet. The 
quacks are bent on making her an 
advertisement for their drugs and 
puffing themselves into notorie- 
ty. Not that in reality they have 
anything very new or original to 
recommend, There is not a sug- 
gestion of Messrs. Bright, Lord 
Russell, or Stuart Mill, that has 
not been made by some one, out of 
office, any year for the last thirty. 
The schemes of divesting the land- 
lord of his rights as a proprietor, 
and confiscating the property of 
the Church, may have many merits, 
but they are not those of original- 
ity. They have, however, other 
merits, which in these days are 
not to be overlooked—they are 
what are called sweeping measures. 
—they have a look of “ thorough ” 
about them, and they go the 
“whole way.” 

So long, however, as the prin- 


ciple of selection is used in the 
franchise, so long as a_ certain 
status and a certain amount of 
property are made the conditions 
on which a man is enabled to vote 
for a representative in Parliament 
—so long, in fact, as - Universal 
ee is not aw = of the _ 
—the possessors of the ‘property o: 
a country, though numerically in- 
ferior, must be regarded as of some 
more account than the unendowed 
masses, That is, you are not, in 
legislating for a country, to be 
swayed merely by the numbers to 
whom a particular policy would be 
either profitable or satisfactory. 
oe Ireland is in .- anomalous 
condition of having the 
on one side and the hm “he 
other; and though it would be 
very far from the truth to assert 
that the measures which would 
favour one must inevitably injure 
the other, certain interested 8 
have long traded politically on 
this assumption,,and made it the 
means of widening the breach 
between them, thus creating a 
state of things to which their own 
quack remedies seemed admirably 
adapted—the very best, if not the 
—_ palliatives the case admitted 
of. 

One of the strongholds of quack- 
ery is to divert the patient’s mind 
from the pressure of his malady 
by creating a new disturbance in 
some other part of the system 
which the charlatan at his own 
time is in a position to allay. In 
this way not only is the original 
disease masked, but the sense of 
relief caused by the cure of the 
adventitious attack invariably im- 
presses the sufferer with a high 
opinion of the doctor, who had 
foretold every stage of his suffering 
from the beginning. 

To deal with that vague unde- 
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fined but deep-seated mischtef 
called Irish discontent by measures 
whose chief merit is the discour- 
agement they inflict on those who 
are not of the —— party, and 
to believe that whatever damages 
the landlord and injures the parson 
must of necessity enrich) the pea- 
sant and benefit the Catholic— 
these are the great Whig or Whig- 
Radical devices to deal with the 
Irish difficulty. There is no doubt, 
that by any blow you would aim 
at the Established Ohurch, by any 
depreciation of its ministers, or 
any spoliation of their revenues, 
you would confer a great boon 
on the Catholic clergy. As little 
doubt is there that to injure the 
rights of property, and compel the 
landlord to accept conditions with 
régard to his estate that the world 
has never yet seen enforced in any 
country, would be satisfactory to 
the peasant; but do you believe 
that, when you have done all these, 
you have uprooted the grounds of 
Trish discontent, or do you ima- 
gine that the Catholic Church or 
the Catholic people of Ireland will 
be more manageable, more govern- 
able, by you when you have re- 
moved the garrison of loyalty 
which alone upheld English institu- 
tions in the land, and whose fealty 
was the last link that bound the two 
islands together ? 

As to the remedies of Mr. Bright 


“ and Mr. Mill, it must be out of 


Ireland they can be discussed with- 
out laughter. The only excuse for 
either of these gentlemen is their 
utter ignorance of Ireland and 
Irishmen. 

To lease out the soil of Ireland is 
to subdivide tenures ad infinitum, 
with all the horrors of middlemen 
and all the miseries of unemployed 
pauperism. To substitute the State 
for the landlord, is to transfer the 
acrimony of the peasant from the 
proprietor to the Government, and 
to make a small local ill-will grow 
into a wide and declared hatred of 
the English nation. 

Is English rule, I ask, so popu- 
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lar in Ireland—are the Irish, as 9 
people, so disposed to believe in 
the goodwill and affectionate care 
of the English Government, that 
you can afford to burden that 
Government with the aggravated 
load of ill-feeling and. resistance 
that will be called forth by .mak- 
ing the State the landlord, and 
obliging the State to take all the 
rigorous measures the Law dictates 
to enforce fulfilment of contracts 
and payment of rents? 

First of all, this legislation pro- 
ceeds on the assumption that the 
State will be more liberal, more 
indulgent, more generous, and more 
lenient than the present proprietor, 
That is, that a Government office, 
with its stringent rules and dis- 
tinct obligations, will be more kind 
and forbearing—more human, in 
short—than a country gentleman 
living in the midst of his tenantry, 
whom he knows individually, and 
to whose fortunes he is in a meas- 
ure bound by every tie of good- 
fellowship and self-interest. Where 
out of the brain of a philosopher 
did such a system ever originate? 
Who but a man who only recog: 
nises his species like the pawns 
on_a chessboard, ever conceived a 
plan that: ignores human hopes 
and fears, and charities and af- 
fections ? 

‘If it could be shown that the 
Irish landlords as a class were 
cruel, ignorant, hard-hearted, or 
oppressive, there. might be a pre 
text for deposing them from exer- 
cising the rights of property; but 
even then the act would not be 
without injustice. But who says, 
or who can say, such of Irish 
landlords? The cry against. them 
is like the cry , ome the penal 
laws, an echo sent from a long past, 
when great abuses existed, and the 
imperfect memory of which, trans- 
mitted by not over-veracious chron- 
ielers, forms the staple of our pre- 
sent-day Irish discontent. 

So long, however, as Ireland is 
the battle-field where rival parties 
in the State are to fight for power, 
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so long will that country be the 
prey to quack remedies. The neces- 
sity “to do something for Ireland,” 
meets every Administration as it 
succeeds to the Treasury Benches. 
When the celebrated Dr. Babbing- 
ton was once taking leave of a pa- 
tient for whom he had not ordered 
anything, he was petulantly asked 
if it was his custom to go away 
without: prescribing ; his reply was, 
“Pm high enough in my. profes- 
sion to do so.” And have we no 
one high enough in his profession 
as a statesman to make the same 
answer with regard to Ireland? It 
must come from some man whose 
tried ability and integrity are above 
question, in whose character and 
whose capacity we have every gua- 
rantee for the soundness of the 
opinion; but are we really so poor 
in these gifts that there is not one 
Minister in England who will have 
the boldness and honesty — and 
there is need of both—to declare, 
I will let things alone in Ireland; 
the process of amelioration in that 
country is unquestionable, and by 
no means’slow? With all the dis 
turbing causes of professional agi- 
tation, and Yankee interference, Ire- 
land is steadily advancing in wealth 
and prosperity. There is more em- 
ployment for labour, more security 
for life and property, ay, and more 
sme contentment, than any one 
seen in that country since the 
commencement of the present cen- 
tury. At no period for the last 
sixty years were rents moré punc- 
tually paid, was there less distress 
among the people, fewer acts of out- 
rage, fewer breaches of law, and less 
pauperism. And be it remembered 
that, in the hottest days of O’Oon- 
nellism, and in the wildest moments 
of Young : Ireland agitation, the 
violence of the press, the. imstiga- 
tions to the people to rise, and the 
appeals to national i i 
were never so barefaced and so de- 
fiant as now. If the rebellious sen- 
timent has not spread, therefore, 
it has not been for want of warm 
appeal and urgent entreaty. The 


Yankee-Hibernians make no scruple 
of declaring how disappointed they 
are, how much they have 
been as to the spread of Fenianism, 
and how disgusted they are with the 
lukewarmness of Irish patriotism. 

To legislate for Ireland at this 
moment has the double disadvan- 
tage of doing in a moment of haste 
and excitement what demands calm 
investigation and quiet, and also of 
seeming to yield to the pressure. of 
a rebellious movement before you 
had suppressed the insurrection. 
Were the remedies even such as 
Fenianism would accept—and | the 
Fenians have left you no illusions 
on that subject—they surely could 
not be applied while the present 
ferment continnes. The first re- 
quirement of Ireland is peace, and 
thessecond is permanence—at least 
the assurance that for some years 
men may look forward to follow 
theix avocations without the terror 
of some changes in the law which 
may convulse the whole social con- 
dition of the country, and possibly. 
uproot the rights of property. 

The one chance for Ireland would 
be to govern her without reference 
to creed or party—that Parliamen- 
tary rivals would consent to omit 
Irish questions from their conflicts, 
and treat that country with an ex- 
ceptional deference, as though her 
sufferings had. been too great and 
her peril too imminent to drag jher 
into the struggle of contending par- 
ties. With such a truce men would 
have courage to invest. capital in 
industrial enterprise, to embark in 
speculation, and to improve the 
culture of ——— oe such 
a trace, too, capable men, no 
matter what their creed or party, 
would be sure of advancement; high 
office would be given, not to the 
tisan, but to the fittest candidate; 
and, above all—for it is above all— 
a eotietn 
camps, W e followers of Eng- 
lish parties fought out their differ- 
ences with an acrimony far 
than that of their leaders com 
manders, 
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All Irishmen know what progress 
has been made jin Ireland of late 
years in toleration, how much of 
the old rancour of party has gone 
out, how far more ready men are 
now than formerly to concede that 
an opponent may’ be’ honest, and 
that even extreme opinions can ex- 
ist along with unblemished integ- 
rity. It is not easy for English- 
men to see these things, or even 
admit them when they see them. 
The terrible apparition of Fenian- 
ism, which, it must be owned, they 
stood manfully so long as it con- 
fined itself to Ireland, so fright- 
ened them when they saw it at 
home that they will make no dis- 
tinetions, but regard all Irishmen 
as rebels differing only in the shades 
of their green, so that to talk to 
them of improvement in Ireland, 
of the growth of a more generous 
feeling between opponents, and of 
the dawn of better things, is utterly 
hopeless. * 

t is this despair of Englishmen 
regarding Ireland—a despair that 
_AMtrives them at once to the adver- 
quackeries of Bright and 
Mill—that now fills me with appre- 
hension. I see what a chance the 
charlatan has of being employed 
just out of his lavish assurances of 
success, and how poor in compari- 
son must seem the competitorship 
of him who says, “ Wait and have 
patience,” against him who says, 
“Here is your sovereign remedy ; 
you’ve only to take my nostrum 
and you are cured.” 

There is but too much reason to 
fear that Parliament, panic-stricken 
by the condition of Ireland, will 
be disposed to regard the boldest 
remedies as the best, and that he 
who suggests the most revolation- 
ary measures will be deemed the 
statesman of the hour. 

One of the most generally-repeat- 
ed fallacies regarding Ireland is 
the “yp ne ae to a + me Irish 

ple, which, after all, is repre- 
peated by a few Fenians, who re- 
mind one of the shabby individaal 
in Jerome Paturot, who says, “I 
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am the Public.” How will ‘the 
Irish people bear this? » What will 
the Irish people “ think when ‘they 
are told’? and “ what wiil the Irish 
people say when it is proclaimed 
aloud?” &c. These are the sort of 
questions which, evading argument, 
seem to propound the unanswer- 
able. When you were menaced 
with Mr. Frost: and the Chartists, you 
never, so far as I know, assumed ‘to 
call them the “* English people,” nor 
am I aware that the Rebeccaites 
in Wales were ever taken as fair 
representatives of national opinion, 
And why will you concede tos 
handful of returned Irish from 
America, bursting with rebel dis- 
loyalty and Yankee brag, what you 
would not accord to your own? 

This spectre of an imaginary peo- 
ple is a great favourite with the 
press. It isan éasy theme to lay sen- 
timental ideas on, and it saves a 
deal of trouble when hard pushed to 
be able to say, “ Ah, bat the people 
will not submit to this.” Now, the 
people of Ireland are not repre- 
sented by Head-Centres any more 
than the gentry are by Grand-Mas- 
ters. There isa great deal, unhap- 
pily, of exaggerated feeling in Ire- 
land, a great deal of ignorance, and 
a great deal of intolerance, and it is 
not easy for men who waat to think 
moderately and act calmly to get 
time and opportunity for either; 
but still there is a large mass, and 
of every grade and condition of life 
in Ireland, of hard-headed, sensible 
men, who know their country: far 
better than you do, and who would 
rather have even misgovernment in 
Ireland with permanence than the 
continual tinkering and mending 
which unsettles the mind’ of the 
nation, and makes agitation a more 
profitable trade than any honest 
industry. t 

These men well know that the 
subsidiary agitation, the half-and- 
half treason which has not pluck for 
Fenianism, but likes the profit of 
disaffection, is the hardest of all the 
evils of Ireland to deal with. . This 
party is entirely inthe hands of 
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the Priests, and it is by them that 
liberal Englishmen—the men who 

over tolreland “to see for them- 
selves,” as they are pleased to call 
it—are blarneyed and humbugged 
to a degree that would be shame- 
less, if their own obtuseness had 
not pointed them out as objects 
too tempting to native drollery. 

Next to the heroic remedy-quacks, 
I know nothing so pestilent as the 
people who want to “do something 
for Ireland,” as they phrase it, 
without the vaguest idea for what 
they are prescribing. If the Estab- 
lished Church in Ireland is to be 
attacked, let it be on any grounds 
you like but on those of being the 
‘badge of conquest,” as some high- 
faluten speaker called it a few days 
ago. It is the enemy of Popery no 
doubt, and if you mean a boon to 
the Priests, the measure is intelli- 
gible; but the masses in Ireland, 
save when by misrepresentation 
and falsehood they are led to believe 
that the parson’s tithe comes out of 
the poor man’s pocket, care wonder- 
fully little whether Protestantism 
be uprooted or not. Paddy would 
compound for a considerable addi- 
tion to the Protestant hierarchy 
to morrow if you give him ir return 
the simple permission to cultivate 
tobacco. 

Religious rancour has consider- 
ably decreased of late years in Ire- 
land, and if: it were not for the 
indiscreet promptings of quasi-Irish 
adherents in England, would de- 
crease still more. Nor is the par- 
son regarded with aversion, or his 
family looked ill upon. The alien 
Church cry sounds well, however, 
in Parliament, though you cannot 
be always sure that Paddy would 
accept the destruction of the Estab- 
lishment as the great remedy you 
believe it to be, nor would be ‘so 
ready as you imagine to explain 
what the great grievance was that 
the alien Church inflicted. With the 
Priest.of course, it is different ; for 
while he declares he wants nothing 
from the Government, neither tithe 
nor glebe, he still says, Destroy the 


Establishment, and the rest will 
follow. Like a Guernsey wrecker 
as he’ watches a ship among the 
breakers, he knows what pillage 
will be on the shore when the storm 
abates; but even all the gain would 
be less grateful than the downfall 
of the rival Church, whose doc- 
trines never were half so offensive 
to the Priest as the superior cul- 
ture, the higher station, and the 
more assured position of the Pro- 
testant clergyman. 

This animosity did not exist 
where the Priests themselves were 
gentlemen, and went into society 
the equals of their rivals. There 
was a thoroughly kindly and friend- 
ly feeling between the old Priest- 
hood educated at Douay and St. 
Omer and the Protestant rector in 
those days ere Pitt conceived that 
most unhappy idea of home-bred 
Catholicism. To the establishment 
of Maynooth we owe every particle 
of the dislike that attaches to Pro- 
testantism in Ireland. The half- 
educated cotter, the peasant in black 
gaiters, is the cleverest schoolmaster 
of disaffection that ever a country. 
was cursed with. His social inferi- 
ority is a brief that he pleads: to 
every hour of his life; and that we 
have trained up such a race of men 
is one of the most fatnous follies 
of all our rule in Ireland. ; 

If you believe that it is worth 
while to conciliate these men at the 
cost of the deep discouragement, 
and something worse than even dis- 
couragement, you will deal out to 
those who love England in Ireland, 
and who would stand by the con- 
nection of the two countries with 
life and fortune, abolish the Estab- 
lished’ Church to-morrow; only do 
not fancy that you are deing any- 
thing by which the peasan.’s lot 
is to be bettered or his loyalty se- 
cured. You may have some more 
nunneries, but you'll not have a 
Head Centre the less. 

There is one aspect of the Church 
destruction question which has not 
received the attention it deserves 
—I mean the state of things you 
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will have to deal with when you have 
swept away the Establishment. 

ow, you may say as much ill as 
you like of Irish Protestantism ; 
you may declare that it has fostered 
religious rancour, sustained the in- 
solent pretensions of a party, out- 
raged the national sentiment, and 
suchlike ; these are the stock mate- 
rials of abuse, and, like all bad 
language, only the more difficult to 
answer, because couched in gener- 
alities, and totally destitute of all 
logical statement. You may also 
assert that, as a missionary Church, 
it has not accomplished the work 
set down for it ; and this in a meas- 
ure would be true, though for rea- 
sons very unlike those you would 
adduce, and little creditable to 
yourselves besides. There is, how- 
ever, one feature of Irish Protes- 
tantism neither recognised nor ad- 
mitted, and it is, to my mind, that 
which, looking to the destruction 
of the Establishment, is of most 
serious import. Tue ProresTant 
Onveron in IRELAND HAS BEEN THE 
MOST EFFECTUAL OHEOK ON THE 
EXCESSES OF RoMANISM, AND THE 
MEANS BY WHIOH IRELAND HAS 
NOT SUNK DOWN TO A CATHOLICISM 
AS DEGRADED AS THAT OF SPAIN 
anpd Mexico. Protestantism has, 
so to say, made the police of Ohris- 
tianity ; and but for its existence in 
Ireland, what. between the intoler- 
ance and ignorance of the priest- 
hood, and the degrading credulity 
and bigotry of the people, you 
would have had a condition of 
society in Ireland it would be a 
flattery to call merely barbarous. 
The parsons, I know well, have not 
converted the peasantry, but they 
have controlled the priests. Oatho- 
licism has never ventured, in pre- 
sence of the purer light beside her, 
to dare those insolent flights which, 
where she has had the field her 
own, she has not hesitated to take. 
It is not from any want of zeal in 
the cause, or any deficiency in an 


appreciative public, that Ireland 
has neither winking — nor 
bleeding nuns. The soil would 
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have favoured them well. There 
is, in the popular mind, the very 
element to accept the most out- 
rageous assaults that ever were 
made upon truth, and the grossest 
violations to all the decencies of 
religious decorum. . 


The restraining influence. against 
all this was that small building with 
the modest spire, in thé wild dis- 


trict whose only notion of Christi- 
anity, but for the chastening infln- 
ence, would bave vibrated between 
a degrading eredulity and a savage 
persecution. Within earshot of 
the vicar, the priest does not dare 
those gross violations of all truth, 
those insults to human understand- 
ing, and those violent appeals to 
superstitious passion, that he would 
have unhesitatingly had recourse 
to had no controlling presence re- 
strained him. The badge of con- 
quest, as the inflated phrase has it, 
was simply the handcuff on the 
wrist of the lawbreaker. 

You thought it a good compact 
to pay thirty thousand a-year to 
Maynooth, merely to give you a 
“yvisitor’s right,” tosee what books 
were read in that establishment, 
and what tracts were in the hands 
of young Ireland’s priesthood: is 
it not worth something to have a 
Church in Ireland which restrains 
the violent pretensions of Roman- 
ism, and keeps Popery within the 
bounds of decency, and saves us 
from such open abominations as 
Hohenlohe miracles and the hea- 
venly post-office, where believers 
corresponded with the Virgin, and 
got answers in registered letters? 

When you have uprooted the 
Church, have you thought by what 
you will supply its place in this re- 
spect? Are you pre} for the pre- 
tensions of an unbridled Popery, or 
do you think that you can deal with 
an unrestrained Romanism on easier 
terms than yon now treat with de- 
mands tempered by some shame, 
some small deference to decency, 


and to the opinion of witnesses 
whom even malignity could not 
dare to call ignorant? 
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I can only hope that the men 

who destroy the Church in Ireland 
will be those who will have to deal 
with the deluge that will follow the 
downfall. 
- But why, I would ask, are we to 
be left to the quacks? O’Con- 
nell once said that young politicians 
were always sent to learn their trade 
in Ireland, on the same principle 
that barbers taught their appren- 
tices to shave by first practising on 
the beggars; but at least they were 
4 — and we were not given 
over to the men of platforms and 
big placards, to the charlatan with 
his trumpet or without it. And, 
once more, is there really none high 
enough in his profession to be had 
who has the courage to see the 
patient and yet defer his prescrip- 
tion ? 

And finally, it is, as Mr. Neate’s 
amendment declared, ‘‘ the constant 
recurrence of impracticable meas- 
ures, and the proposal of extra- 
vagant and impossible remedies, 
which are the great obstacle to 
the restoration of peace to Ireland, 
and to the prosperity of the Irish 
people.” 

Bear in mind for whom you are 
permitting these quack doctors to 
prescribe. Not only ‘for the most 
implicitly credulous: people in En- 
rope—for the men of all others most 
intensely disposed to believe in a 
charlatan—but also for men only 
too ready to devolve upon a Gov- 
ernment the duties that should 
naturally have been discharged by 
themselves, and too indolent to 
make any effort that they can per- 
suade another to make for them. 
Paddy has been told so continually 
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that he a hardly ee 
is not equal good ities 
anywhere—that he is Reaves, and 
better, and more warm- and 
more intelligent, than any one else, 
at the same time that he is worse 
clothed and worse fed,—that surely 
it is time he should bethink him, 
What are they going to do for me, 
after all this? and, naturally enough, 
he is best satisfied with him who 
proposes to do most. 
“Compensation for improve- 
ment,” cries the auctioneer—“ any 
bid after that gentleman?” ‘ Away 
with the landlords—a clean sw 
of all property!” cries Mr. . 
“Thank you, sir; and very hand- 
some it is.” “I spoke of dividing 
the revenues of the Irish Ohurch, 


whispers Lord Russell; “I don’t 
think you heard me.” Yes, my 
lord, perfectly ; but Mr. Bright of- 


fered us the whole Establishment. 
Any gentleman disposed to increase 
on Mr. Mill’s offer? Going—going 
at confiscation; really I am dis- 
tressed to think that no one will 
throw in a trifle more.‘ Will no 
gentleman say even, ‘ Repeal of the 
Union’? Ireland is positively 
going for nothing, gentleomen—for 
actually nothing. At such a sac- 
rifice my instructions are to reserve 
the sale. Gentlemen, we cannot see 
this fine country going for a mere 
song. I feel confident, however, 
there are good times coming; and 
when we next come to offer this lot 
for public competition, take my 
word for it you'll see far more 
spirited bidding; for, however 
little likely it seems, the shortest 
— Whitehall is through Dub- 
in. 


ON OUR PARTNERS IN THE GRAND COTILLON. 


I am not fully as fond of danc- 
ing as I was—no matter the exact 
number of years ago; nor am I 
about to inquire why the fact is 
so; perhaps the fault is in the 
music, they are too fond of Strauss 
now. There’s something, too, in 


the floors—I speak of the Continent 
—they over-wax the ‘parquets;” 
and then the trains, these detest- 
able appendages of heavy satin or 
cumbrous silk that women insist 
on sweeping after them, and which 
require the agility of a lamplighter 
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to avoid. All these combined have 
had their influence on me, and if 
there be other contributing causes, 
there is enough said for explanetion. 
All .the more as I hinted I would 
not explain, and so I come back to 
whence I started, that Iam not so 
fond of dancing as of yore. 

If, however, I no longer stand 
in the ring impatient for the first 
bars of the waltz that is to set me 
whirling like a Dervish—if Der- 
vishes permitted themselves to 


clasp the waist of beauty—lI fall 
back upon the humbler pleasure 


of observation, and watch with a 
moralist’s eye the busy scene before 
me: but even that is not what I 
remembered it. I know well the 
incredulity I shall meet with—the 
scornful -incredulity—when I say 
that the women were prettier some, 
let us say, twenty years ago. No, no; 
it's no question of coiffure or cos- 
tume, it’s not a matter of back 
hair, or long or short waists, or 
shoes with heels or without. It is 
a question of expression; and I do 
assert that the women who read 
the Waverleys, and fashioned their 
talk by the criticisms that were 
so popular over these wonderful 
stories, and who imbibed that tone 
of womanly tenderness and wo- 
manly grace that Scott threw over 
his female characters, were pleas- 
anter to talk to and pleasanter 
to look at than those bold-faced 
damsels brazened and Braddoned, 
with their fearless eyes and reckless 
gestures. 

It would have been well for us 
if we could have kept sensational- 
ism to the circulating libraries, and 
only took it in three-volume doses 
from Mudie; but we have it every- 
where—in the park on horseback, 
in the afternoon tea, at the dinner- 
table, and in the ball-room. Nor 
is this taste confined to dubious 
company and inferior condition; 
it prevails in very high places 
indeed; and as in the days of 
Marie Antoinette it amused a 
Queen and her ladies to imagine 
themselves shepherdesses and milk- 
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maids, a less fastidious caprice 
leads our present-day fashionables 
to believe they are Oourtesans and 
Circes. After all, it is very peril. 
ous fun. It is playing with fire, 
and with your pocket full of luci- 
fer matches besides. Now, when 
gentlemen learn as a matter of 
amusement certain juggling tricks 
with cards, which enable. them, 
cut and shuffle how you may, to 
deal themselves. thirteen trumps 
and turn up whatever ace they 
like, they make it| a rule never 
to play for: money, The bare 
fact of their ability to “ correct 
fortune” would be impossible to 
endure either as partner or ad- 
versary; and why cannot women 
take a lesson from this? and why 
will they. not—as I know they 
used to do—play the game of life 
without what Americans call the 
“advantages”? Why must they 
compass the success they conld 
win fairly and honestly by arts 
that are not in the game, and 
which suggest devices against 
them less reputable still? The 
frands of fashion are proceed 
now at such a rate that it wo 
not in the least surprise me to hear 
of their becoming the subject to 
legal interference and enactment. 
We make a_ prodigious fuss 
about forgeries, and what forgery 
ever equalled that chignon yonder? 
You talk of false trade-marks; and 
tell me, do you know of a case to 
compare with the enamel on that 
face and neck, and the youthful 
bloom on that hardened old visage 
at the tea-table? A man’s horse 
is returnable if he discover him to 
have been “bishoped;” but what 
redress have you the day after 
your early visit to St. Gecrge’s, 
Hanover Square, even though you 
have, found out that your charming 
bride has been made beautiful for 
ever by Madame Rachel, and that 
the almond-shaped eyes that capti- 
vated you owe their symmetry to 
strychnine ? 
remember once hearing from 
the Irish Ohief-Justice Bushe—a 
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mine of good stories, and the best 
relater of them I ever listened to— 
how a young lady, a relative of his 
own, was brought back the, day 
after her marriage by her husband, 
who addressed her father thus, ‘I 
have come, sir, to restore to you 
your daughter.” The father, star- 
tled and shocked, as well he might 
be, could only find words to con- 
vey his astonishment, but after a 
while mildly asked for some ex- 
planation of what he meant. “I 
mean simply, sir, that it is impos- 
sible for us to live together; we 
are like-minded at least on this 
point, and no more need be said.” 
** Pardon me,” interposed the father, 
“but as [am a party in the cause, 
I too ought to be satisfied; will you 
then favour me with the reasons for 
this grave decision?” 

After a considerable hesitation 
and delay, and with evident relue- 
tance to open the: case, the husband 
declared that he and his wife held 
opinions so diametrically opposed 
on the most momentous of all sub- 
jects, that all thought of agreement 
and happiness between them was 
utterly hopeless. Being further 
pressed, he owned that the matter 
on which they stood opposed was 
the question of eternal punish- 
ments. ‘“ She maintains them, sir,” 
cried the excited husband; “ she has 
the bigotry and the cruelty to de- 
clare that they are essential to 
Ohristianity—that the whole sys- 
tem of Gospel truth crumbles to 
dust without them—that they are 
the rock on which revealed religion 
is based. I cannot, I never will be- 
lieve it.” ‘* I’m not so sure of that,” 
said the father, thoughtfully—he 
remembered certain traits of his 
daughter, and grimly smiled to 
himself as he reealled them—*“ I’m 
not so sure the case is hopeless.” 
“ What, sir! would you say that she 
might yet lead me to her opinions?” 
“It is just what I was thinking; 
and if you only go back and live 
with her, you'll believe in them yet 
—she’ll convince you!” 


VOL. ONI.—-NO DOXXX. 


On the whole, however, I am not 
in favour of elastic matrimony. I 
think that all the late suggestions 
and ‘hints on that subject, whether 
they come from Mr. Prince or Hep- 
worth Dixon, are a mistake. Every 
man that has had any experience in 
driving knows that the worst sore 
shoulders he has ever seen have 
come of saving-collars, and that the 
true way to accustom your wr te 
his work is to make his shoulder 
gradually and patiently, letting it 
harden by practice, till at last the 
day will come when pressure will 
be little felt and no soreness come 
of it. There are people, however, 
who would unbarness the team at 
the first kick; but I wish any one 
would tell me what they do with 
the beasts afterwards. - 

Iam sick of this cant about ill- 
assorted couples. To come back to 
where I was a while ago, are the 
people who dance together in a 
ball-room always the most perfectly 
mated? Does not Six-feet-two dis- 
cover that he must shorten his 
stride, or his little dumpy partner 
will be unable to follow him? and 
is Ae the worse for the compliance, 
or has she no consciousness that his 
courtesy isan act of graceful hom- 
age? There isa goes | bright-eyed 
girl there dancing with a plethoric 
gentleman, bald, and blowing like 
a grampus, while that slim light 
dragoon has taken out a heavy 
mass of flesh and finery; but the 
bald man is a banker with millions 
at his disposal, and the fat lady is 
a dowager-duchess with a splendid 
dowry. Perhaps the blond ringlets 
would dance more lightly with the 
guardsman—he thinks so at any 
rate; but remember, madame, what 
a long cotillon matrimony is, and 
one occasionally likes to sup be- 
sides, and likes besides to drive 
home at last in a well- ted 
carriage, and not. sidle in a 
hansom ;—these are the i 
tions to be thought of, the 
spiritual-wife people will only look 
at one branch of the subject. 


2 
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A NEW OPENING FOR YOUNGER SONS. 


What is it that has turned the 
domestic mind of England so vigor- 
ously to economy, and instigated 
this fierce attack on butchers and 
bakers, and grocers, brown and 
Pe Why are the newspapers 

lied with letters showing what 
paterfamilias pays for his pickles, 
and rejoinders from his trades- 
people to prove it to have been 
all his own fault? After a great 
deal of small personal experiences, 
and a considerable exposure of 
particular individuals, the contro- 
versy resolves itself simply into 
this, that between the dealer and 
the consumer stands a third party 
whose interests, however unoflici- 
ally recognised, are not to be ques- 
tioned, and that he, virtually decid- 
ing what tradesman is to be dealt 
with, must be conciliated by a high 
percentage, and that without his 
goodwill no transaction can be 
effected. 

Nothing short of the severe 
assault made upon the tradespeople 
could have wrung from them this 
cry against the servant class. It 
was the last squeeze of the thumb- 
screw only that evoked it. They 
bore up manfully, heroically, under 
all the charges of extortionate 
prices and disparaging compari- 
sons with country dealers, They 
meekly replied by referring to the 
certain and unvarying accommoda- 
tion they offered the public, the 
cost of their establishments, the 
high quality of whatever they 
vended, the pressure of taxation, 
and so on. It was only at the last, 
when human fortitude could en- 
dure no more, when the agony of 
restraint became  insupportable, 
that they screamed out, “And the 
flunkeys! ” 

Now, Iam not about to become 
the apologist of my butcher or my 
grocer. I have dealt with scores 
of them in all parts of the world, 
and have found them pretty indif- 
ferent honest in all—that is, I 


know of nothing in sirloins or 
ribs that peculiarly disposes to 
roguery any more than in O 
or Souchong, or brown Mocha. 
They have been to me, in short, 
like other men—neither better nor 
worse than the bootmaker, the 
tailor, the harness- man, or the 
coal-merchant. I was, then, some- 
what surprised to see so much: of 
the space of our best newspapers 
given up to a controversy about 
these people, as though they were 
the patented rogues of Great Bri- 
tain—the only classes who ever 
overcharged for anything, and the 
men who alone of aj] the commu- 
nity calculated on a few years of 
trade to amass fortunes for life; 
and I asked myself, Has England 
really so much changed since I left 
it? Has the morality of the trad- 
ing classes made such remarkable 
progress that the whole nation is 
stirred to its inmost heart by find- 
ing it has been paying fourpence 
too much for its figs, and twopence 
a-pound too dear for its mustard? 
I remember when I used to think 
so highly of my country for its 
splendid liberality—the grand way 
in which we carried out the maxim 
of live and let live—when high 
prices were a sort of test of pros- 
erity, and we gloried in not being 
like “the confounded foreigner,” 
with his cheap and nasty notions; 
and now I find ail this has changed, 
and a mere penny more on the 
income-tax has set the whole coun- 
try speculating whether it could not 
kill its own mutton and import 
its own Hyson. 

I must confess I look with sus- 
picion on this movement. The great 
characteristic of England ‘has al- 
ways been, that it is a country that 
pays well—extremely well— for 
everything that it has. Our first 
conviction is, that all we deal 
in, all that we expose to sale, is the 
very best in the universe. It is not 
only our colonials or our minerals, 
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our farm produce or our machinery, 
but that we have the best public 
men, the’ best preachers, the best 
post-office officials, and the best 
police that ever existed. It would 
grieve me sorely to be obliged to 
disabuse myself of this belief. 
I like to think of England as I 
knew it, a “land of quick careers.” 
llike to remind myself of the men 
Isaw going out, as it were, yester- 
day, hard-up and needy, in the P. 
and QO. for Egypt, coming back 
small COroesuses after an absence 
that only enabled myself to get rid 
of a rheumatism at Wildbad. I 
like to think of the meagre curates 
swollen into portly archdeacons, 
and the sallow-cheeked juniors 
ripened into Queen’s Counsel. I 
do like these “quick returns,” 
so little resembling anything one 
sees elsewhere; and I would say, Let 
us not rashly surrender what gave 
us a type and a character amongst 
nations; let us not grow stingy in 
our old age, and become misers at 
the moment the world has agreed 
to regard us as the richest of man- 
kind. 

What I would suggest is this, 
the inevitable march of Democracy 
of late years has made great inroads 
on all the privileges which once on a 
time were believed to be the essen- 
tial belongings of certain favoured 
classes. The army, high office, dip- 
lomacy, were actually looked on as 
the preserves of the upper ranks. 
As these became invaded from be- 
low, gentlemen were forced to enter 
other careers. Some went to the 
bar, some to the colonies, a few 
tried physic, and a few—a very 
few—adventured into trade. The 
pressure increasing, men in office 
began to see that various small 
employments under the Orown 
might be advantageously trans- 
ferred from lackeys and cast-off 
butlers, and given to men of educa- 
tion and breeding. It was not 
easy to do this at a moment, nor 
was it asimple matter to persuade 
Lord Charles, or the Hon, Augus-, 
tus, that he could be a tide-waiter, » 


or a customhouse clerk, or a con- 
sul, or a Queen’s messenger; but 
when two or three did the thing 
together, made a sort of lark of it, 
and declared that five or six or 
eight hundred a-year was a better 
thing than a cornetcy, the victory 
was won. The gentlemen had the 
good sense to see that it was far 
better to suffer small offices to be 
well paid, and thereby worth hold- 
ing, than to cut down the Estimates 
and give them to the flunkeys. 

This is exactly my own sentiment 
—I am for keeping things wef 
paid, and getting the best men to 
take them. It is in this spirit I 
say, Don’t persist in this cruel at- 
tack on your tradesman who has 
fairly told you why he cheats yon, 
that the black-mail to the house- 
keeper’ and the butler represents 
three-fourths of his overcharges. 
The man asserts no more than what 
you know to be the truth, and I 
would say, Be fair with him. The 
only change I would make is to 
open Flunkeydom to younger sons. 
Prejudice, I am aware, would 
revolt against it; but remember 
there is no livery, there is no 
hardship, it is a life of actual ease, 
of a very dignified leisure, with ex- 
cellent diet. What the income 
may be, West-end shopkeepers can 
tell us; it is assuredly large, other- 
wise the present “incumbents” 
would not own all Duke Street and 
a considerable part of St. James’s, 

‘Open Flunkeydom, then, to the 
upper ten, and see what a splendid 
service you will make of it. If the 
foreign envoy finds no difficulty in 
receiving the bag from a messenger 
more than his equal in birth and 
blood, why should the master have 
any delicacy in taking his sherry 
from the hands of a ci-devant cap- 
tain of hussars, or a plucked at- 
taché? Pages were once the initia- 
tive of all youths of family, and 
why not carry on the profession to 
its higher ranks and higher re- 
wards? It is not merely that you 
will open a very lucrative career to 
younger sons, but you will carry in- 
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to-daily life a more refined species 
of service. The influence of the 
Hon. Dick must be felt through 
the whole household, and Yellow 
Plush will try to imitate the quiet 
decorum and the unobtrusive assi- 
duity of the superior artist. 

It is well known to every one 
who has studied life what an im- 
mense influence is exerted over 
every man’s daily habits—over his 
temper, his bearing, and his general 
behaviour—by the class of servants 
he keeps. In one of Dickens’s no- 
vels he adverts very skilfully to 
the terror a butler exercised over 
an underbred master, and in what 
fear he lived lest his ignorance of 
many small details of life should 
be detected by his servant. This 
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fact, duly dwelt on, will teach us 
the incalculable benefits to be de- 
rived from any suggestion’, and how 
the decorous manner of the gentle. 
man behind the chair shall impart 
itself to him who sits in front. 

All these, however, are merely 
accessorial benefits. It is especially 
to the financial part of my scheme 
that I desire attention, and to 
point out the fact that it will be an 
immense saving when we learn to 
pocket with ry — what our 
right pays forth. e law 
which the dew supplies the rainfall 
will then be renewed in domestic 
life, and the very excesses of our 
expenditure will redound in com- 
mendable provision for younger 
children. 


on ‘'GETTING BEHIND THE PUMP.” 


It is quite clear that as the world 
progresses, and the inventive genius 
of man arrives at a higher develop- 
ment, War will become at last far 
less a trial of prowess and daring, 
than of skill in mechanics and che- 
mical compounds. We have already 
done a good deal in this direction, 
and by our explosive shells, rockets, 
and torpedoes have gone far to con- 
vince men that individual bravery 
is one of the very smallest elements 
in a modern war. There was some- 
thing eminently characteristic in 
the French Emperor’s invention of 
an ironclad. It was the type of the 
man. The idea of first securing 
immunity before commencing the 
attack—of looking before all to 
safety before any thought of dam- 
aging the enemy—this was thor- 
oughly indicative of the inventor, 
a perfect idée Napoléonienne, if ever 
there was one. Non is it less char- 
acteristic of the age that the dis- 
covery should have been hailed as 
a grand and wonderful one, and 
that when this great man of war 
and battles put on his coat of mail, 
we all shouid straightway have 
gone off to order similar garments 
for ourselves. 


From the time his influence began 
to be exerted in Europe, the whole 
character of war underwent an im- 
mense change. The whole aim of 
generalship seemed to be, first of 
all, safety—safety @ towt prix. Sol- 
diers could not, like sailors, move 
about with six inches of hammered 
iron and four feet of teak backing 
in front of them; so the next best 
thing was to give them an arm 
which might enable them to fight 
at a long distance from the enemy, 
out of his reach if possible, and the 
Minié rifle did this, As others, 
however, provided themselves with 
the long-range weapon, the effect 
‘was, who should succeed in obtain- 
ing the gun that would kill at the 
greatest distance—that is to say, 
with least risk to the man that fired 


it,—a very Napoleonist idea, one 


must admit, and whose application 
assuredly he carried into other 
matters than those of warfare. We 
now began that wonderful race 
between attack and defence which 
has continued ever since. At each 
new discovery of a more powerful 
cannon, a more penetrating projec- 
tile, we put another inch of iron 
onthe ‘armour-plates, tillijthe great 
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question arose, how to float the 
mass, Which threatened to go down 
podily without any aid from the 
enemy. 

The most costly experiments, the 
most laborious trials, were insti- 
tuted to test the question whether 
our own ships could resist our iron 
shot, and thence to infer what they 
might do against the projectiles of 
people more intently bent on smash- 
ing them. So far as mere news- 
paper records convey, the results 
would seem pretty much like those 
of a game of chess played by a 
gentleman against himself, where 
he favours red at the expense of 
black, or vice versa. Where Messrs. 


. Tinkerton, Smelton, & Orash, of 


Manchester, exhibited plates for 
trial, it was usual to give them the 
victory. When the issue was what 
chilled shot or electrified projec- 
tiles could effect, the courtesy was 
to let them win; so that outside 
Woolwich I doubt if there was a 
man in England who could tell 
how the contest was faring, or if 
it were to be a matter to bet on, 
would have known where to lay 
his money. Perhaps the nearest 
thing to any precise fact we ar- 
rived at, was that there was a gun 
whose fire would sink any ship that 
could come against it, if only an- 
other ship could be found to carry 
the gun; and this at once took us 
away from the battering question, 
and set us to work to ascertain how 
big a gun a vessel might carry, and 
not go down when she fired it. 

In the old duelling days of Ire- 
land—days, by the way, not to be 
so heartily despised in some re- 
spects as certain moralists would 
persuade us—it was no uncommon 
practice for neighbours to pass a 
morning in a trial of their respec- 
tive pistols, so that, if the time of 
actual conflict should arise—by no 
Mmeaus an impossible event—each 
might have some knowledge of the 
peculiarities of the weapon the 
chance of a die might place in 
his hand; and so they would talk 
of how M‘Haggerty’s pistols threw 


high, or M‘Blake’s were ‘hard on 
the trigger, or Tom Bodkin’s were 
low in the sight, with an acuteness 
that showed perfect familiarity 
with the arm. . 

Now, we are not exactly so gene- 
rous as these old fire-eaters, but we 
do suffer enough of the result of 
our trials to ooze out to let our 
neighbours know what terrible’ fel- 
lows we are, and what poor fun it 
will be to fall out with us. Indeed, 
a Yankee captain went further; for 
a short time back, on a friendly 
visit to England, he proposed that 
the whole Channel fleet ‘should 
have twelve hours at Aim, in return 
for which he only asked two hours 
the next day to send them all to 
the bottom—an amicable and pleas- 
ing proceeding, which, for some un- 
accountable reason, was declined. 

The first condition, therefore, ‘as 
we have seen, of modern war, was 
to insure as much as possible the 
safety of the combatant, First 
hide yourself, then shoot at the 
enemy. And now I am reminded 
of an incident that I heard related 
in the county Clare—a very classic 
land for adventure—I can’t say 
how many years ago. If I mistake 
not, the story was told me by the 
old servant himself who was an 
actor in the drama. A quarrel oo- 
curred in the hunting-field between 
two gentlemen of the county, Mr. 
Vandeleur and Mr. Studdert; very 
hot words passed between them; 
and though friends interposed, and 
a sort of truce was accomplished, by 
ill luck they chanced to be thrown 
together as they rode homeward 
when the altercation was renewed 
even more angrily than before. At 
last, just as they reached the gate 
of Mr. Vandeleur’s domain, the: dis- 
pute had passed all bounds of de- 


cent discussion, and high insult 


had been hurled by each at the 
other. 

“Let us settle the business at 
once,” cried Vandeleur; “I have 
pistols ready in the house.” 

“* Nothing better,” said the other ; 
“Tm your man! ” 
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And so they rode side by side 


up the avenue, Vandeleur’s groom 
p en following. When they ar- 
rived at the house it was already 
dark, and the question was how to 
proceed without causing any alarm 
to the family; and it was at length 
decided that they should fight in 
the stable-yard at fifteen paces, 
each man to hold a lantern as a 
mark for his antagonist’s fire. 

I am not certain that I shall 
be relating events with the most 
scrupulous adherence to veracity, 
but, in justice to my informant, I 
must try to give the rest of the in- 
cident in his own words, 

‘*¢ Where are you, you scoundrel?’ 
says my master when they came 
out into the yard. 

“*¢P’m here, you shoeblack! ’ cried 
out Studdert. 

“<¢Stand out bowld?’ 
master. 

“¢Tt’s what I’m doing,’ says the 
other. ‘Give the word, and no 
more talking.’ 

“¢Get behind the pump, yer 
honour,’ says I, pulling my master 
by the coat. ‘Get behind the 
pump before you fire.’ 

“And so he did; and when they 
blazed, by my conscience, it was 
Studdert that got it, and it was 
more than three months before he 
could sit down again.” 

And now let me ask, Is there 
not a good deal of this “ getting be- 
hind the pump,” in these latter days 
in Europe ? 

Is not all we are doing in piated 
ships and ironclad forts very much 
like “getting behind the pump?” 
I do not for a moment deny that 
the object in all war is to damage 
your enemy as far as possible with 
as little injury to yourself as you 
can; but is it not possible also, I 
would ask, to carry the thought of 
personal safety too far? Is it not 
possible, by incessdntly directing 
the mind to measures of defence, 
that the whole of that heroic spirit 
which alone elevated war above 
mere slaughter may come to be 
merged in mere precautions for 
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protection, and the man of heart 
and courage be confounded with 
the creature without either pluck 
or endurance? And will it not 
come to this, that the first nation 
who will despise these conditions 
of combat, and who will risk the 
chances of a bolder tactic, will, at 
heavy loss doubtless, and some 
severe disasters, end by mastering 
the others, and dominate in Europe? 
The Americans are already building 
unarmoured yessels of heavy arma- 
ment and great speed—vessels that 
unquestionably would be no match 
for the plated monsters of our late 
construction, but very ugly cus- 
tomers, indeed, at long range and in 
rough weather. Is not this a sign . 
that men see that there is some- 
thing to be done besides “getting 
behind the pump?” 

Tegethoff, too, the other day, did 
not exactly see the policy of assur- 
ing safety; and though there was 
some “ getting behind the pump” at 
Lissa, they were not the Austrians 
who went there. 

What were all the Garibaldian 
successes in Sicily and Naples ex- 
cept the results of impetuous dash 
and daring? What were the bril- 
liant achievments of the Southern 
armies in the late war in America? 
What that last Prussian charge at 
Sadowa? Take from war these and 
suchlike feats of hazardous enter- 
prise, and it becomes a dreary scene 
of carnage and bloodshed, and the 
man who regulates the motion of a 
guillotine is as much a hero as he 
who commands an army. 

There is no stronger evidence of 
the decline of manhood in Europe 
than the facility with which we 
have, one and all, adopted these 
idées Napoléoniennes about war. 
The man of the shirt of mail has 
inoculated us all; our only 
thought is not how much injury 
we can do our enemy, but how 
long we can resist him without 
risk, and how ready we shall be to 
do him a mischief when we are 
once sure we can “get behind the 


pump.” 
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Tue departure from the world 
of a man so eminent in his voca- 
tion as the late Oharles Kean, de- 
serves more notice than the pass- 
ing eulogy and the brief biographi- 
cal sketch, which are all that the 
newspaper press in our busy age 
can afford to bestow upon the 
ornaments and benefactors of our 
time, when death removes them 
from amongst us. That Mr. Kean 
was an honour to his profession, 
and by many noble and endearing 
personal qualities shed a light 
round the private society in which 
he moved—that he was a great 
actor—an accomplished gentleman 
and a blameless citizen in every 
relation of life,—all these facts 
have been freely admitted wher- 
ever his professional and private 
character has been discussed. But 
more than this is due to the me- 
mory of our lost tragedian. His 
departure marks an era in drama- 
tic history; and in the interest of 
that art which he did so much to 
adorn, we proceed to discuss at 
somewhat greater length than was 
at the command of our daily and 
weekly contemporaries, not alone 
the biographical incidents of his 
career, but the general condition of 
the stage during his time, and the 
influence which he exercised upon 
it. This is the more necessary as 
he has left. no .suecessor. Mr, Mac- 
ready ‘“‘still lives, a prosperous 
gentleman,” but the stage has not 
known him for nearly twenty years, 
and will know him no more. Mr. 
Phelps, though it cannot be said 
of him, that “the veteran lags su- 
perfiuous on the stage,” is at a time 
of life when he cannot undertake 
the great Shakespearian characters 
which make and sustain a reputa- 
tion in the highest walks of the art; 
and unless it be Edwin Booth in 
America, there is no living actor 
who can claim equ&lity with these, 
or hope to fill their places. Even 


THE MODERN STAGE, 


if the material out of which could 
be evolved a new Garrick, a new 
Kemble, or a new Kean, existed in 
the younger ranks of the theatrical 
rofession, there is no demand for 
his appearance. The taste of the 
public does not run in the direction 
of old or new tragedy. The roman- 
tic as well as the classic drama is 
out of date; the melodrama, the 
farce, the burlesque, and the ballet, 
carry all before them, to the accom- 
paniment too frequently of beer and 
tobacco ; and although such P evo 
actresses still survive as Miss Helen 
Faucit, Mrs. Charles Kean, and Miss 
Glynn, there is no metropolitan 
theatre willing to receive them ; no 
actors to support them in such tra- 
gedies as Macbeth, Othello, Ham- 
let, or the other masterpieces of 
Shakespeare ; and no public to a 
preciate them, even if they could 
obtain a hearing. The great names 
of Betterton, Macklin, Garrick, 
Young, Cooke, Booth, the Kem- 
bles, Macready, the two Keans, 
and many others known ‘to our 
fathers and great-grandfathers, ex- 
ist on the pase of history, or in 
the voice of tradition, and, will be 
remembered possibly as long as our 
literature; but they all illustrate a 
time and a taste that have ceased, 
and that are not to be renewed in 
form or spirit. 

There has been no generation of 
Englishmen—and we may extend 
our survey, and say no generation 
of Europeans—since the end of the 
sixteenth and the beginning of the 
seventeenth centuries, in which com- 
plaints have not been made of the 
decline of the drama. People still 
flourishing among us, who have 
safely passed the grand climacteric, 
speak of the days of their youth as 
the “‘ palmy days ” of the stage ; and 
do not remember that when they 
were boys the old men spoke as 
themselves speak now, and were 
never tired of lamenting the dearth 
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of good acting and the degeneracy 
of the public taste. There is no 
doubt that these complaints, which 
can be traced through the literature 
of two hundred years, are to be 
partially attributed to the keener 
enjoyment taken in the drama by 
the young than by the old; and that 
the pleasures of youth, when they 
are hoarded in the memory, seem 
brighter than those which advanc- 
ing age can offer. The effete, the 
disappointed, and the cynical are 
always ready to disparage the pre- 
sent and to exalt the past, and to 
deplore the melancholy fact that 
the golden age has been succeeded 
by an age of base metal. But mak- 
ing due allowance for this tendency 
—which applies to the depreciation 
of other things than the stage—it 
must be admitted by all who be- 
stow any thought upon the subject, 
that the higher kinds of dramatic 
representation have no longer the 
hold upon the public favour which 
they had in the days of Shakespeare. 
As far as England is concerned, the 
only “palmy days of the drama” 
were those Elizabethan days, when 
the noblest intellects of the nation 
devoted their genius to the service 
of the stage; and when Shakespeare 
towered high above the heads of 
the many poetic giants who were 
his Gontemporaries or who either 
preceded or immediately followed 
him. The stage and the pulpit 
were the only teachers of the people 
in that comparatively primitive 
time. Thé valgar and brutal crowd 
—both rich and poor—sought their 
diversion in the bear-garden or the 
cockpit ; but the educated, the re 
fined, and the gentle, found instruc- 
tion combined with amusement in 
the theatre only. The stage had a 
virtual monopoly of the public ear. 
Few books were printed, and these 
were rather for the scholar and the 


politician than for the multitude. 
The ladies, who are now such great 
—we might say voracious—read- 
ers, scarcely permitted themselves 
to read any book at all, except 
the Bible; and vast numbers of 
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them, even of the highest rank, 
were unable to write or to spell, 
The publication of a novel or a ro- 
mance was extremely rare; and the 
novel or romance was not good for 
much when it made its appearance, 
unless it contained a story suffi- 
ciently striking to be converted by 
such a cunning artificer as Shake- 
speare into a tragedy or a comedy, 
There were no newspapers to dis- 
tract attention, and compel every- 
body to read them. There were 
no music-halls or concert-rooms, 
The Italian opera was unknown; 
and the ballet, that in our day 
offers infinitely greater attraction 
to some people than Shakespeare, 
was uninvented, and perhaps un- 
imagined. The stage had literally 
nothing to compete with it; and 
though its appurtenances were of 
the meanest as regards scenery, 
dress, .and decoration, the good 
plays and the good acting were 


‘sufficient to make amends for all 


shortcomings, and to provide for 
the public a highly intellectual 
gratification. Though a notifica- 
tion to the audience to imagine 
that the scene was a forest, the 
sea-shore, a meadow, or the hall 
of a palace, did all the work now 
performed by the scene-shifter, and 
the scene-painter ; though the 
sounding of a trumpet three times 
before the delivery of the prologue 
was the substitute for the modern 
orchestra; and though the stage 
was not graced by the presence and 
genius of women <n any of the 
parts; and when boys or young 
men acted the queens and prin- 
cesses, and other heroines of the 
tragedy or the comedy (once, as we 
are informed, a real king had to 
wait impatiently for the commence- 
ment of the play in. order to give 
time for the fictitious queen to 
be shaved),—the audiences, unac- 
customed to anything more per- 
feet or refined, put their hearts 
into the play 5 and if that appeal- 
ed strongly to their pity or their 
sense of the ludicrous, wept or 
laughed with a genuine emotion, 
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and joved the art for the art’s sake, 
and not for its accessories. To 
them the drama itself was beauti- 
fal as Aphrodite in her unadorned 
nudity, and needed no aid of rib- 
bons or furbelows to show her off 
to advantage. This “palmy” state 
of dramatic performance did not 
long survive the days of Shake- 
speare and Ben Jonson. There 
were troubles preparing for the na- 
tion. A struggle broke out in the 
next reign between the king and 
his people, which diverted men’s 
attention from the theatre. A reli- 
gious as well as a political spirit was 
aroused. The printing - press be- 
came a rival power to the drama, 
and gave the earnest citizens of 
those troublous times something 
else to think of than the amusement 
of the passing hour. And when 
the civil broils of the seventeenth 
century had come to an end; when 
the Revolution had run its course, 
and the theatre no longer found it- 
self in sole possession of the power 
of arousing the public; when books 
had multiplied ; when the political 


es had. become a power in 


the State, and the newspaper press, 
a power still greater, was begin- 
ning to establish itself,—the greatest 
minds, the noblest wits, the most 
fertile imaginations of the day, no 
longer devoted themselves to the 
production of plays. In this new 
and changed era, plays very diffe- 
rent from those of Shakespeare, 
and of which the characteristics 
were the reverse of pure and en- 
nobling, displaced for two gene- 
rations the sublime tragedies and 
the graceful comedies which Eng- 
lish literature owes to the Eliza- 
bethan writers. As & necessary 
consequence, the stage fell from 
the favour which it formerly mo- 
nopolised. In ceasing to be the 
teacher -of the people, and in pan- 
dering to the amusement of the 
profligate, it lost the support of 
the best order of critics. These 
began very speedily to condemn 
the perversion of public taste, aud 
to lament the decline of the drama. 
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Sir Richard Steele, in No. 502 of 
the ‘Tatler’, for the 6th of October 
1712, describes a theatrical audi- 
ence of that day as “‘composed of 
two sorts of peoplethose who 
know no pleasure but of the body, 
and those who improve or com- 
mand corporeal pleasures by the 
addition of fine sentiments of the 
mind. At present the intelligent 
part of the company are wholly 
subdued by the insurrections of 
those who know no satisfaction, 
but what they have in common 
with all other animals.” In No. 
12 of the same admirable seri 
Sir Richard complains ,“ that the 
world will not understand that the 
theatre has much the same effect 
on the manners of the age as the 
Bank on the credit of the nation.” 
The same complaints have been 
repeated from that day to this with 
varying emphasis and authority, 
and have never ceased in literature 
or society. 

But during all this time the fame 
of Shakespeare has continued to 
spread from his own to every civil- 
ised country of the globe. As a 
dramatic poet he stands by uni- 
versal consent at the very head 
and front of his own and of every 
other time. He is so great that he 
dwarfs every rival and competi- 
tor. He prevents by his magnit 
tude and sufficiency the growth of 
any one like him. We can have no 
second Shakespeare, because the 
first Shakespeare fills the only 
place that can be found or made 
in our civilisation for a genius so 
lofty, if it should seek for its de- 
velopment upon the stage. The 
nearest = TT to a Shak 
that the British nation has pro- 
duced is Sir Walter Scott. He, 
like Shakespeare, found his genius 
a marketable commodity ; but there 
being no demand for it on the 
stage, he poured the full tide of its 
power and beauty into the poem, 
the novel, and the romance; and 
did for literature what Shakespeare 
did for the drama—provided it with 


a long and gorgeous gallery of great, 
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noble, and sublime characters, 
that live in all memories, and be- 
come, though they are fictitious, as 
real as if we all of us had actually 
seen and conversed with them. 
Shakespeare; not only prevents the 
avatar of a new Shakespeare, but 
his genius is of so lofty a nature 
that to procure the proper repre- 
sentation of his masterpieces on 
the stage, an actor, and in some of 
them an actress, of a genius little 
inferior to his own, is required to 
do them justice, and present them 
roperly to the public. Inthe two 
Cooder and fifty-two years that 
have elapsed since Shakespeare’s 
death it is scarcely possible to dis- 
inter the names of twenty Shakes- 
pearian actors, whorendered them- 
selves in all respects the worthy 
representatives of Hamlet, Romeo, 
Othello, Macbeth, King John, 
Richard IT., Richard III., Henry 
V., Henry VL, Wolsey, Shylock, and 
Lear; or of as many actresses who 
satisfied the public in their imper- 
sonations of Ophelia, Desdemona, 
Lady Macbeth, Miranda,  Her- 
mione, Portia, Rosalind, Cleo- 
patra, Queen Oatherine, Oordelia, 
Juliet, and other stars in that 
glorious galaxy of feminine love- 
liness, grace, and sorrow, which 
we owe to Shakespeare. For infe- 
rior plays there have always been 
actors and actresses to be found, in 
more than sufficient number; but 
for Shakespeare’s plays there has 
always been, and always must be, 
a dearth of adequate performers. 
This is but one of the circumstances 
which help to banish him from the 
modern stage. Among other causes 
may be mentioned the increasing 
love of music and of the Italian 
opera, and of that display of the 
female form—no longer of the legs 
and bust merely, as in the olden 
times, but of the shape above the 
knee—a display which would have 
shocked the modesty of the not 
very modest age of Oharles II., but 
which does not seem to shock any 
one in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, though it appeals, 
as Sir Richard Steele said of much 
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less meretricious exhibitions in the 
days of Queen Anne, to no higher 
sensation than man shares with the 
lower animals. Another ciroum: 
stance that powerfully © restrains 
people from visiting the theatres, 
either to witness representations of 
Shakespeare, or any meaner but 
more attractive and fashionable per- 
formances, is the inconvenient, un- 
wholesome, and dangerous con- 
struction of every theatre in Great 
Britain. Onltivated and refined 
people, living in luxurious homes, 
in the enjoyment of books, music, 
or social intercourse, do not-always 
care to leave their fireside in the 
evening, to be cramped in abox or 
a stall at the theatre, to breathe a 
vitiated atmosphere, and to incur 
the serious risk of catarrh or rheu- 
matism when issuing from the 
heated interior of a crowded house 
into the cold air of the lobbies, where 
they have to wait for their car- 
riages, to say nothing of the more 
serious risk of fire, and the panic 
that the least alarm of such a cala- 
mity is almost certain to cause in 8 
large audience. Last, and not least, 
of the causes that are and have 
long been tending to relegate Shake- 
speare to the library, along with 
Sophocles and Euripides, and to 
withdraw him from the stage except 
on rare occasions, is the low and 
degenerate taste of the multitude, 
who prefer a semi-nude. ballet, or 
what they eall a “screaming farce,” 
to the most moving tragedy or the 
most delicate comedy that can be 
enacted before them. 

Some of these causes came into 
operation at the Restoration of 
Charles II., continued to operate in 
thé days of Steele and Addison to 
those of Johnson, and were ex- 
tended and increased at the com- 
mencement of the present century. 
Time has not diminished their in- 
fluence on the fortunes of the stage, 
and at the present moment their 
combined pressure: has all but 
driven what used to be called the 
legitimate drama out of existence. 
Fifty, and even forty, years ago there 
was rather a glut than a dearth of 
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Shakespearian actors and actresses, 
as the names of Young, Cooke, the 
two Kembles, Macready, and the 
elder Kean, and those of Mrs. Sid- 
dons, Miss O'Neil, and Miss Kemble 
are sufficient to prove; and there 
was consequently a greater taste 
for the legitimate and tragic drama 
than there is now. Yet even in 
those days, so “palmy” in the 
memory of the old playgoers that 
still survive to talk over the lost 
joys and unrenewable sensations of 
their youth, the great actors who 
not only desired. to gain the for- 
tune, but the fame which some- 
times, but not invariably, leads to it, 
had to fight a hard battle with the 
indifference of the town. ‘In the 
year 1813, the fortunes of Drury 
Lane and of other patent theatres 
were at the lowest ebb, Shake- 
speare did not pay, although so 
many great performers; male and 
female, were ready. to personate 
his principal characters if ; oppor- 
tunity afforded. The committee 
of management, of which Mr. Whit- 
bread the eminent brewer was the 
chairman, and Lord Byron the great 
poet an influential member, was at 
a loss what steps to take to carry 
on the business, or to avoid im- 
pending bankruptcy. Ohance threw 
a treasure in their way of which 
they had never heard, and of whose 
value they were utterly unaware 
when they took it into their 
keeping, in the shape of Edmund 
Kean, an obscure and needy actor 
from the provinces. No part in a 
play was too lofty for his ambition, 
or too mean for his necessities. 
He had married in his nineteenth 
year—was at this time twenty-four 
—and had a son of two years old 
in the cradle. For the support of 
himself and this small family he 
was willing to undertake the hard- 
est and most harassing drudgery of 
a theatre. He would sing a comic 
song—play harlequin—dress him- 
self up as a monkey, and climb a 
pole—or enact Hamlet, Macbeth, or 
Othello, with equal readiness, pre- 
ferring the grandeur of the tragic 
parts as most consistent with the 
display of a genius which he at 


least had never. doubted, but not 
despising kind of stage work 
that would he ip ye crnaagtbsind 
lings week, and looking ho 

fully t the future on all thave an 
occasions when fortune favoured 
him so far as to raise his weekly 
wages from eighteen shillings to five- 
and-twenty. ‘Let me,” he often 
used to say to his wife in those 
days of misery and neglect, “ but 
once get upon the boards of .old 
Drury with the footlights before 
me, and I will show them what I 
can do.” His aspiration was un- 
expectedly gratified. Towards the 
close of the year 1813 he obtained 
a trifling engagement from Mr. 
Whitbread, and set off to London 
with his family in a waggon, being 
too poor to afford the expense of 
the stage-coach. On the 16th of 
January, 1814, he made his first 
appearance in London in the char- 
acter of Shylock—put his whole 
soul and energy into it—and at 
once established his position as an 
actor of great and original genius. 
The management of Drury Lane 
Theatre did not immediately recog- 
nise the success he had achieved. 
It had to be tested in other parts 
before the terms of his existing 
engagement could be augmented. 
But Edmund Kean knew fis pow- 
ers. He felt that he had touched 
the great heart of the people, and 
had no fears for the results. On 
the night of his triumph, the first 
of a long and brilliant series, he 
went home exultant to his wife, 
removed the sleeping child from 
the cradle, kissed it, and said, 
“Now, Mary, you shall ride in 
your carriage, and Oharles shall go 
to Eton.” Mary did ride in her 


ee ee did go to Eton; 
but what the happy husband by no 
means anticipated, the son also be- 
came an actor—in some respects as 
great as, and in many others much 
greater than, his father. 

The success of Edmund Kean, 
though decided and unmistakable 
as far as regards the opinion of the 
critics and all intelligent playgoers, 
was not so fully appreciated by the 
great bulk of the public, who then 
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as now cared but Iittle for Shake- 
speare’s plays, unless when extra- 
neous circumstances forced them 
upon the s The Drury Lane 
committee, led by the sagacious man 
of business who was its chairman, 
doubted whether the new actor was 
so great a man as he thought himself 
—whether his success would be dur- 
able—and, above all, whether it were 
worth while to re-engage him on 
libetal terms, But Lord Byron was 
also a man of business, and none 
the less so because he was also a 
man of genius; and with the poetic 
insight which can read men’s souls 
as clearly as it can read the book 
of nature, discovered in Kean a 
genius as mighty as is own, though 
it assumed another form of expres- 
sion, and prevailed upon the com- 
mittee to retain him, make the 
most of him, and trumpet abroad 
his growing fame by all the means 
at their disposal. The men of 
business, much to the profit of 
their business, listened to the 


counsels of the poet, and the result 


was that in six months the all 
but empty treasury of Drury Lane 
Theatre was replenished with the 
handsome sum of £20,000, after 
the payment of all expenses, and 
that Edmund Kean took rank 
thenceforth, by general though not 
quite unanimous consent, as the 
greatest theatrical genius which the 
century had produced. At the an- 
nual meeting of the proprietors, 
held at the close of the season, Mr. 
Whitbread made the unusual but 
very gratifying declaration that a 
dividend of five per cent on the 
capital was payable to the share- 
holders; and took occasion to im- 
press upon their minds the fact, 
which was doubtless well known to 
them, that the result was mainly, 
if not entirely, due to the new 
actor, whose services they had been 
fortunate enough to secure. He 
said— 

“The extraordinary powers of this 
eminent actor had, as well might be im- 
agined, drawn forth the criticisms of all 
theatrical amateurs and judges; and 
though there might be some few who 
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did not agree with him in regarding Mr, 
Kean as the most shining actor that had 
appeared in the theatrical hemisphere’ 
for many years, yet he was happy to 
find that the general opinion concurred 
with his own in that respect. A com 
bination of all the qualities that were 
essential to form a complete actor wag 
found to unite in one man very rarely 
indeed; and though objections might 
be set up to the figure of Mr, Kean, ag 
objections had at all times, and in all 
ages of the world, been set up to some 
one or other of the qualities and propor- 
tions of every actor, yet, judging of him 
in all the great attributes of the art, he 
was one of those prodigies that occur 
only once or twice in a century.” 


It is not within our purpose to 
trace through all its stages the 
career of this gifted but unfortun- 
ate man of genius. We have no 
desire to revive old stories, none the 
less scandalous for being true, or 
to point attention to aberrations 
from the rightful path, which in- 
ferior men commit without the 
punishment of Publicity, but which 
are doubly and trebly punished in 
the case of the highly-placed and 
illustrious, by a malevolence that, 
even in telling the truth, cares less 
for the truth than for the chance 
it affords of pulling down the great 
to the level of the small, and of 
proving that if the externals of 
fortune and position be removed, 
the man of the divinest intellect 
and genius is but little if any bet- 
ter than those whom Fortune has 
blessed with the gifts of harm- 
less mediocrity and comfortable 
stupidity. Snffice it to say, as 
leading to our proper subject— 
the theatrical career of his son, 
and the influence which the lat- 
ter exercised upon the dramatic 
taste of his time—that Edmund 
Kean remained, for nearly twenty 
years after his first appearance at - 
Drury Lane, ‘the idol of the play- 
going public; that he assumed 
with success all the great parts of 
the Shakesperian repertory, besides 
many others of secondary note; 
that the demands made upon a 
constitution not naturally very 
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strong, were so incessant, and so 
debilitating that recourse to arti- 
ficial stimulants to keep up his in- 
adequate strength to The point of 
efficacy developed itself. into a 
necessity; that in his, as in other 
cases, these stimulants became the 
more imperative the more they 
were supplied, and increased in 
quantity until they caused greater 
evils than those which they were 
intended to alleviate; and that in 
the end, the finely-adjusted moral 
balance of the brain was put rudely 
out of gear. The son Oharles was 
sent to Eton at the proper age, was 
properly and liberally cared for, and 
made the acquaintance and friend- 
ship of school fellows such as Mr. 
Gladstone, of Mr. Spencer Walpole, 
and the late Duke of Newcastle, 
and many others whose names live 
honourably in the annals of their 
time. But while the son was thus 
preparing himself for a less arduous 
and perhaps more brilliant career 
than the stage, Edmund Kean 
fell into irregular habits, desert- 
ed the wife of his youth and 
partner of his early sorrows, and 
allowed his pecuniary affairs to drift 
into entanglement and insolvency, 
All the while, however, he con- 
tinued with fitfal lightning bursts 
of grandeur and genius to charm 
and astonish the town, and main- 
tain his position as the greatest 
actor of the time. But no gifts of 
native genius, no acquirement of 
talent, can enable any one to steer 
his way through the world who 
pertinaciously ignores the fact that 
two and two are’four, or that more 
money cannot come out of a purse 
than is put into it. Kean’s affairs 
went into irretrievable ruin. Knaves 
speculated upon his weakness and 
forgetfulness: and honest men 
eould not always get their own; 
and the great actor, the paragon 
and marvel of the stage, notwith- 
standing the magnitude of his 
earnings, was unable to continue 
the allowance which he had made 
either to maintain his son at Eton, 
or contribute to the support of the 
wife whom he had deserted, As 
soon as the painful truth became 


evident to Charles Kean, he resolved 
to supply his father’s place as far 
as the wpaert of his mother ex- 
tended, and in default of any other 
profession, to which at his youthful 
years he could have devoted him- 
self with the hope of immediate 
return for his labour, to try his for- 
tunes upon the stage. The impedi- 
ments in his career were enormous. 
His father’s celebrity seemed to be 
no help to him, but the reverse. He 
was very young, he had no training, 
no experience, no advantages of pre- 
sence or person, nothing but a stout 
heart, indomitable self-reliance, a 
firm faith in the goodness of his 
cause, and a longing hope that the 
filial piety of his motive, strength- 
ened no doubt by the knowledge 
that he had in himself the perilous 
stuff of which genius is compound- 
ed, and that the public would dis- 
cover it, would remove all difficul- 
ties from his path. His name proved 
to be of more value to him than he 
could have anticipated, for it pro- 
cured him an interested patron, if 
not a disinterested friend, in the 
person of Mr. Stephen Price, the 
manager of Drury Lane theatre. A 
misunderstanding had arisen be- 
tween that gentleman and the elder 
Kean, in consequence of which the 
great tragedian had transferred his 
services to the rival management of 
Covent Garden. Mr. Price, think- 
ing that there was commercial value 
in the name of Kean, no sooner 
heard of the determination of 
Oharles, and of the pressure of 
power which had driven him for 

is mother’s sake to sppesr on the 
stage, then he offered him an en- 
gagement at a salary of ten pounds 
a-week, to be continued for three 
years, and increased in case of 
success, Such an offer was not to 
be refused ; and on the Ist of Octo- 
ber, 1827, being then within three 
months of his seventeenth year, 
Charles Kean made his first appear- 
ance before an audience on the 
same boards whence his father had, 
fourteen years previously, mounted 
by one rapid stride the pinnacle of 

eatrical fame. The part he chose 
for his début was Norval in Home’s 
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not very excellent tragedy of 
‘Douglas.’ The hopes of the as- 
pirant were greater than his fears. 
He might. offend his father, it was 
true, but he might rescue his mother 
from destitution; and if his filial 
affection were due to both parents, 
it was due in the first instance to 
the more helpless of the two, whose 
innocence pleaded for her even 
more powerfully than her weak- 
ness. His father’s admirers con- 
demned the son’s rashness; many 
of his own and his mother’s friends 
were apprehensive. of the results; 
but the necessity was imperious 
and the motive highly honourable. 
So with the confidence of youth, not 
“fearing fate too much,” or think- 
ing his “‘deserts too small,” he re- 
solved to obey the promptings both 
of his heart and his ambition. From 
the account given in ‘The Life and 
Theatrical Times of Charles Kean,’ 
by J. W. Cole—avowedly compiled 
under Mr, Kean’s own direction— 
it is evident that the young actor 
was of opinion that he had made 
what in our day is called a succés 
@estime; not a signal success, but 
not exactly a failure, 


“The debutant,” says Mr. Cole, “ went 
through his part, at the opening, with 
hesitating doubt; but as he warmed 
into the business of the seene, with 
courage and gradually increasing anima- 
tion. Some unpredjudiced judges (and 
more than one were present who took 
an interest in his fate) could detect, 
even through all the rawness of an un- 
formed style, and the embarrassment of 
a novel situation, the germs of latent 
ability, and the promise of future excel- 
lence. The audience received him 
throughout with indulgence, encouraged 
him by frequent approbation, and called 
for him when the tragedy concluded, It 
was success certainly, but not decided suc- 
cess. Charles Kean felt that although 
he had passed his examination with toler- 
able credit, he had neither carried away 
‘high honours’ nor achieved what in 
theatrical parlance is termed ‘a hit.’” 


Bat if he had partially pleased the 
public, had he partially or in any 
way pleased the professional critics 
—the men who had, or thought they 
had, the power of writing up the- 
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atrical reputations, or writing them 
down? Mr. Oole, or Mr. Kean him- 
self narrating the critical verdict 
through another’s pen, more than 
thirty years afterwards, declares it 
to have been unanimously hostile. 


“On, the following. morning,” says 
the biographer, “ Charles: rushed with 
feverish anxiety to the papers, and, 
without pausing, read them to his 
mother. His fate and hers, their future 
subsistence, the hope that sustained 
them, the bread they were eating, the 
roof that covered them—all lay in the 
balance, and all depended on the dictum 
of ‘the all-powerful press! It was ‘un- 
animous in condemnation. Not simple 
disapproval or qualified censure, but 
sentence of utter incapacity—stern, bit- 
ter, crushing, and conclusive. There 
was no modified praise, no exceptional 
encouragement, no admission of unde- 
veloped faculties, no allowance for youth 
and inexperience. The crude effort ofa 
schoolboy was dealt with as the mature 
study of a practised man. The papers 
gave no quatter, but went in unani- 
mously to burn, sink, and destroy—an 
overwhelming fleet against a little light- 
armed gunboat. The hearts of both 
mother and son were struck with dis- 
may ; they wept in concert ; and Charles 
Kean’s first impulse was to abandon the 
stage in despair. He hastened to Mr. 
Price and proposed to eancel the engage- 
ment, but this the manager consider- 
ately declined, and urged him to 
persevere.” 


“ Never say die ” is a good though 
a vulgar maxim. Charles Kean made 
it the guiding principle of his life. 
Like Byron, when stung to the quick 
by the virulent criticism of the 
‘Edinburgh Review,’ he became de- 
fiant, and resolved to show his assail- 
ants that he was not to be crushed, 
or even: greatly discouraged, and 
that, if not then, he would at some 
later day chain public opinion to 
his chariot wheels, and ride in tri- 
umph through the multitude. It 
was a great aspiration and a mighty 
struggle, but he was of tough fibre, 
not perhaps of body, but. of soul; 
and his dauntless spirit, like that 
of his father, though not kept up 
to the enthusiastic piteh by gross 
and carnal stimulants, but by the 
electricity of a strong mind that 
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despised physical difficulties and ob- 
structions, bore him safely through 
many bitter trials. He performed 
several times during the season of 
1827-28, but made no attempt to 
assume any of the great characters 
in Shakespeare, judging wisely 
that much hard work and hard 
study had to be undergone before 
he could prudently run the risk of 
failure in any attempt so ambitious. 
Mr. Price.seems to have believed in 
him, and to have stood his friend 
when friendship in such a quarter 
was peculiarly valuable, and, with- 
out removing him from the Drury 
Lane company, recommended him 
to play in the provinces in the in- 
terval between the close of one 
London theatrical season and the 
commencement of the next. The 
provincial press was not so difficult 
to please as that of the metropolis, 
and, under the stimulus of a little 
of that praise of which most actors 
are immoderately fond, and the 
love of which, Hughes, in No. 467 
of the ‘Spectator,’ declares to be 
“a passion deeply fixed in the 
mind of every extraordinary per- 
son,” the young actor made a more 
rapid progress in his art than he 
might perhaps have made under 
the influence of the cold and 
bitter east wind of London crit- 
icism. Say what we will, a little 
of the sunshine of commendation 
is as useful to the expansion of 
talent as the real sunshine is to 
the unfolding of the flowers, and 
to some natures is absolutely es- 
sential. To be well spoken of is 
more necessary to the actor than to 
any other professional person who 
earns his bread by the favour of 
the public. To be ill spoken of, 
especially if a malicious animus 
be apparent, is endurable, but 
not to be spoken of at all is 
to be insignificant; and to be in- 
significant is to be on the highroad 
to nonentity. Oharles Kean was 
peoeieety sensitive to praise or 
lame; and it was not until the 
praises began to shower upon him 
that he became thoroughly satisfied 
in his own mind that, after all his 
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efforts, he had not mistaken his 
vocation. Performing at Glasgow 
in 1828, while his father was rusti- 
cating in a favorite cottage which 
he had built for himself near Rothe- 
say in the beautiful Isle of Bute, 
he sought for a reconciliation with 
him; and found not reconciliation 
alone, but encouragement to per- 
severe in the dramatic career—en- 
couragement which, coming not 
alone from a father, but from the 
first actor of the day, and given, it 
is to be presumed, with all the sin- 
cerity of the fullest conviction, 
made amends for much previous 
disparagement which he had suf- 
fered at the tongues and pens of 
men, who had a theory that genius 
was never hereditary, and that the 
son of a great actor could never be 
half so great as his father. The 
elder Kean on this occasion con- 
sented to appear at the Glasgow 
theatre for his son’s benefit. The 
play chosen was Howard Payne’s 
tragedy of ‘Brutus,’ in which Mr. 
Kean took the part of Brutus, and 
Mr. Charles Kean that of Titus. 
The house was filled to overflowing, 
and the receipts amounted to nearly 
£3800; results that flattered the van- 
ity of the father, and helped to re- 
plenish the pockets of the son. Mr. 
Cole relates that “the strong inte- 
rest of the play, combined with the 
natural acting of the father and son, 


completely subdued the andience. 


They sat suffused in tears during the 
last pathetic interview, until Brutus, 
overpowered by his emotions, falls 
on the neck of Titus, exclaiming in 
a burst of agony, ‘Embrace thy 
wretched father!’ when they broke 
forth into loud and prolonged peals 
of approbation. Edmund Kean 
then whispered in his son’s ear, 
* Charlie, we are doing the trick!” 
It has been said by a modern poet 
that— 
“The clown in the ring who grins and 


tumbles, 
Till the joyous crowd all shout and 


start 
May be sick and fainting beneath his 
painting, + 
And wring his jests from a breaking 
heart.” 
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This little incident, and genuine 
touch of nature—of a ‘“ cannie- 
ness” that; had it been exhibited by 
a Scotchman, would have been con- 
sidered extremely national—shows 
the reverse of the picture, and that 
in the very whirl and tempest of 
tragic passion, in real life or on the 
stage, the comic, and even the gro- 
tesque, may intermingle. Skake- 
speare thoroughly understood hu- 
man nature when he introduced 
comedy into tragedy, and made 
the gravedigger sport with the 
horrors of the grave, and pat the 
skull of the dead Yorick as if he 
were still a living man and a boon 
companion. Great wit, as an older 
bard informs us, is nearly allied to 
madness; and all experience shows 
that the boundaries between tears 
and laughter, the tragic and the 
ludicrous, are hard either to be de- 
fined or discovered. 

For the next two years father 
and son were occasionally seen 
performing in the same theatre 
in the same pieces, and the 
younger man was emboldened to 
appear in such great Shakespear- 
ian characters as Romeo, Hamlet, 
and others for which his youth- 
ful appearance more peculiarly 
fitted him. His first appearance as 
Romeo at Drury Lane, in December 
1828, though it appeared to satisfy 
Mr. Price, the manager, did not 
please the professional critics of the 
morning press. The London sea- 
son of this year did nothing for his 
fame and little for his fortune, but 
was otherwise remarkable in his 
personal history; as in the perform- 
ance of ‘Lovers’ Vows’ on boxing 
night, the lady who played the 
part of the heroine, and whom on 
that occasion he met for the first 
time on the stage, was no other 
than the gifted and beautiful Ellen 
Tree, destined in after years to 
share his name and his fortunes, 
and to be the aid, the comfort, the 
joy, and the recompense of his 

e 


His ascent on the ladder of fame 


was slow and painful; so slow 
sometimes as to appear to be no 
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ascent at all, and in the moments 
of discouragement to look like re. 
trogression. But he was not of ¢ 
nature either to despond or to be 
inactive; and thinking to snatch the 
prize of success from the verdict of 
the kindred people of the United 
States, who look upon Shakespeare 
to be as much the inheritance of 
America as of England, he resolved 
to try his fortunes in the New 
World. He appeared at New York 
in September 1880, before he had 
completed his twentieth year. He 
chose the ‘arduous character of 
Richard III., not daunted by the 
fact that the elder Kean had twice 
crossed the Atlantic, and that his 
magnificent acting in this very part 
was well remembered in all the 
principal cities of the Union, and 
that he might, and probably would, 
be subjected to invidious compari- 
sons at the hands of hostile critics, 
But “fortune favours the bold.” 
His Richard was cordially received 
and constantly repeated; and he 
successively appeared as Haml 
Romeo, Sir Edward Mortimer, an 
Sir Giles Overreach, with the same 
satisfactory results—the praise for 
which he hungered and thirsted, and 
the more solid returns in money, 
for which, perhaps, he did not care 
so much. How forlorn he felt when 
he first went to America, and how 
gratified and elated he was by the 
applauses he received, he told the 
people of bis native town of Water- 
ford at a public dinner some years 
later. 

“Thrown,” he said, ‘‘ before the pub- 
lic by untoward circumstances, at the 
early age of sixteen and a half, encom- 
passed by many difficulties, friendless, 
and untutored, the efforts of my boy- 
hood were criticised in so severe 
spirit-crushing a strain, as almost to un- 
nerve my energies, and drive me despair- 
ingly from the stage. The indulgence 
usually extended to novices was denied 
to me. I was not permitted to ‘cherish 
the hope that time and study could ever 
enable me to correet te faults of my 
zoo inexperience, The very resem- 
lance I bore to my her was 

nce, and con- 


urged against me as an 0 

daniel as being ‘strange and unnatural.’ 
Sick at h I left my home, and sought 
the shores of America. To the generous 
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inhabitants of that far land I am indebt- 
ed for the first ray of success that illu- 
mined my clouded career.” 


Charles Kean remained in the 
United States for two years and a 
half, and on his return in February 
1888, a stronger man and a better 
actor than when he left, he was 
engaged by Mr. Laporte, the mana- 
ger and lessee of Oovent Garden 
Theatre, at a salary of thirty pounds 
per week. He did not, however, 
in theatrical parlance, “draw” as 
he had “drawn” in America. His 
welcome back to the London stage 
was neither enthusiastic nor chill- 
ing. The critics respected his 
perseverance, and admitted his 
talents, but were not prepared to 
recognise his genius; for his father 
still lived, and, in critical opinion, 
there was not room for two Keans 
in one hemisphere. The fortunes 
of Covent Garden Theatre under Mr. 
Laporte were not very flourishing. 
But the manager, ever on the look- 
out for a novelty or a sensation to 
catch the fleeting favour of the pub- 


lic, bethought himself that the ap- 
pearance of father and son ‘in the 
same tragedy for the first time in 
London might attract the crowd. 
He therefore made overtures to 
Edmund Kean, which were at once 


accepted. The play chosen was 
‘Othello ’—to. Edmund Kean being 
assigned the part of Othello, to 
Charles Kean that of Iago, and to 
Miss Ellen Tree that of Desdemona 
—a strong cast, but for the circum- 
stances that Edmund Kean was un- 
equal to the task, and that reckless 
dissipation and excess had done 
their work on a frame that was never 
very powerful. ‘“ The powers of the 
elder Kean,” says Mr. Oole, “had 
long been on the decline, and it was 
now painful to behold the poor 
remains of the once great delineator 
of Shakespeare’s noblest characters. 
He was reduced to a mere shadow 
and wreck of what he had formerly 
been. There was still+he occasion- 
al flash which, as usual, electrified 
the audience; but the effect was 
momentary ; the piercing brilliancy 
VOL, ClIL—NO. DOXXX. 
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of the eye, the varying expression, 
the epigrammatic distinctness, the 
sustained passion, were gone for 
ever.” When Charles Kean arrived 
at the theatre on this memorable 
night, March 25, 1833, be was told 
that his father desired particular] 
to see him. He found him in his 
dressing-room shivering with cold, 
and excessively weak and de- 
spondent. “I am very ill,” he 
said, “and am afraid I shall not 
be able to act.” ©. He: had been 
in similar conditions before, and 
stimulants of brandy -and - water 
had given him temporary strength. 
These were again resorted to, and 
he appeared in his part; acting with 
something like the old fire, until he 
came to the mournful and memor- 
able passage—in his case a prophetic 
one—though he little knew within 
how few moments the prophecy 
was to be fulfilled— 


“Oh! now for ever - 
Farewell the tranquil mind—farewell con- 
tent— 
Farewell the pluméd troop, and the big 
wars 
That make ambition virtue.” 


He recited these and the succeeding 
ing lines until the climax, “ Fare- 
well! Othello’s occupation’s gone,” 
with all the impressive pathos of 
his best days, on was greeted with 
rounds of enthusiastic applause. 
But his fast-fading powers were 
exhausted in the effort, and in 
the ionate address to Iago, 
“ Villain! be sure,” &c., his strength 
finally failed him, his head fell on 
his son’s shoulder, and he whis- 
pered faintly in his ear, “I am 
dying; speak to them for me.” He 
was led off the s by his son, and 
Mr. Payne, who, having a part to 
play in the tragedy, was waiting at 
the side. Help was at hand, but 
was unavailing except to prolong a 
shattered existence for a few un- 
happy weeks. He never again 
appeared on the stage; but after 
remaining a week at the Wrekin 
Tavern, closely adjoining the 
theatre, until he should regain as 
21 
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much strength as would justify 
his removal to his house at Rich- 
mond, he was taken home, where he 
died on the 15th of May. Charles 
Kean, assiduous in his filial atten- 
tions, took the first opportunity 
‘when his father’s intellects shone 
elear and unclouded through the 
weakness and wreck of his body, to 
suggest a reconciliation with his 
wife. The dying man, whose own 
thought spoke in his son’s voice, 
wrote a short, penitential, and 
humble letter, which immediately 
brought the afflicted lady to his 
bedside. He received her bless- 
ing and forgiveness, and a few 
‘days afterwards Charles Kean was 
left to fight the battle of life for 
himself and for his mother, with 
no inheritance but his name, and 
nothing to support them both but 
the earnings of his profession. The 
elder Kean’s pecuniary affairs were 
found to be so hopelessly involved 
that everything he left, even his 
books’ and wardrobe, had to be sold 
to pay his creditors. Dark indeed 
was his eclipse, and sad, thongh in- 
structive, the fate of one of the 
greatest, if not the very greatest, 
dramatic genius that ever appeared 
on the English stage. 

For nine years after the death 
of his father Gharles Kean steadily, 
conscientiously, and ardently la- 
boured in his vocation, not always 
cordially received in London, but 
always cordially received in the 
rovinces. He perfected himself in 

is art, “bating no jot of heart or 
hope,” whoever might thwart his 
progress or deny his talents. By 
the year 1888 he had achieved, 
under an immensity of difficulties, 
a reputation so solid that Mr. Buna, 
lessee of Drury Lane, thought him- 
self justified in offering him an en- 
gagement for twenty nights at £50 
per night. Mr. Kean accepted the 
terms. They were found so satis- 
factory by Mr. Bunn that the en- 
agement was extended to forty- 
three nights. The first part he 
played under this agreement was 
that of Hamlet—always a favourite 
with ambitious performers, and to 
succeed in which confers the first 
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rank in the profession: He’ ‘had 
made what might be called a series 
of false starts in his extreme ‘youth, 
This time, in his growing maturity, 
the start was real, and he won the 
race. There was no mistake about 
the genuineness of the success. The 
audience of the night and the critiés 
of the morning agreed in their fa- 
vourable verdict; and from that 
ann he had many oppo- 
nents and detractors, as all eminent 
actors have had in all times, and 
must continue to have in the 
future ‘unless human nature shall 
in the new time be wholly revolu- 
tionised by the elimination of envy 
and jealousy from the list of human 
passions—his position on the Lon- 
don boards was established too 
firmly to be shaken. During this 
his first important season in the 
metropolis, he assumed only two 
other parts besides that of Ham- 
let — both ambitious ones, in 
which his father had excelled, 
and of which the vivid remem- 
brance still dwelt in the minds of 
the theatrical public — those of 
Richard III. and Sir Giles Over- 
reach. He had attempted them 
in America, and did not fail. He 
attempted them in London, and - 
succeeded. During the next three 
years he not only visited the 
United States for the second time, 
but performed for two seasons at 
the Haymarket Theatre, and made 
a tour of the provinces,- working 
hard in winning his way, and vin- 
dicating his right to wear his 
father’s mantle. In January 1842, 
while performing in Dublin along 
with Miss Ellen Tree, who had 
long been the light and guiding 
star of his heart, the atest an 


happiest event of his life was con- 
summated. by his marriage 

one who was as eminent for her 
genius as an actress as for her 
graces and virtues as a lady. Such 
a union was as appropriate as it 


was auspicious, winning the 
heart and hand of Ellen Tree, 
Oharles Kean won not only a ten- 
der wife, but a ‘sagacious friend, 
and an invaluable partner and as- 
sistant in his profession. 
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Three months after their marriage 
they accepted a joint-engagement 
at the Haymarket Theatre, which 
extended over a period of fifty- 
three nights, and in which they 
erformed the leading parts in ‘As 
You Like It,’ ‘The Gamester,’ and 
‘The Lady of Lyons.’ In the fol- 
lowing year Mr. Kean’s services 
were transferred to Drury Lane, 
under the management of his old 
ally and supporter Mr. Bunn. Here 
he continued to satisfy the manager 
and the public, but only partially 
to satisfy the press, and to perpetu- 
ate a succés d’estime which was by 
no means enough to satisfy him- 
self, but which nevertheless had in 
no degree whatever the effect of 
damping the courage, or weaken- 
ing the all-sustaining self-reliance 
which were the main supports of 
his life and character. He lost no 
ground, even if he did not triumph 
so signally ashe wished. Mrs. Kean 
had been once before in America, 
and desired to revisit the scenes of 
her early success in a foreign land ; 
and Mr. Kean, yielding, if the word 


can be fairly applied to wishes that 
did not run counter to bis own, 
resolved to pay his third visit to 
the United States with the added 
and powerful attraction of his 


wife’s assistance. Renouneing sev- 
eral lucrative offers made them 
in London and the provinces, 
they embarked for New York in 
August 1845, taking with them 
& new play entitled ‘The Wife’s 
Secret,’ written by Mr, Lovell, the 
author of the ‘Provost of Bruges,’ 
expressly to fit the peculiar genius 
of the husband and wife. In this 
play, and in the usual round of 
Shakespearian characters, they con- 
tinued to perform in all the great 
cities of the Union—with satisfac- 
tory results to their exchequer, and 
with added lustre to their fame— 
until the summer of 1847, when 
they returned to England and fal- 


filled the various provincial en- | 


gagements which they had post- 
poned, but not abandoned,: before 
their departure. They were again 
before the London public in 1849, 
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when Mr. Kean’s only great riv. 
Mr. ,» Was pre 
retire from a profession whi 
had so long adorned. Mr. Mac- 
ready’s friends and admirers 
thought he 
cessor. Mr. 
did not think so; 
he seems to have leaned to the 
opinion that Mr. Phelps, and not 
r. Oharles Kean, was destined 
for a few years longer to keep up 
the vestal flame of Sh 
purity in the temple of the drama, 
Mr. Kean was a silent dissentey 
from the verdict of his great con- 
temporary, and resolved to bide 
his time and fight his way to that 
chief place, which his soul covet- 
ed. In this year, or the close 
of 1848, he was selected, without 
application on his part, to conduct 
the Ohrismas theatricals at Wind- 
sor Oastle, adopted by the Queen 
and the Prince Consort with the 
double object of promoting the 
interests of the British drama and 
gratifying their own personal tastes 
and predilections, without subject- 
ing the Court to the ordeal and 
the labour of State a es at 
the theatres of London. For ten 
years Mr. Kean filled this arduous 
and in some respects invidious, 
position, receiving at the close of 
the first season, from her ; 
a diamond ring in token of her 
recognition of his services. In 
August 1850, Mr. Kean, in part- 
nership with Mr. Keeley, entered on 
a new phase of his career, and add- 
ed the perils of management to 
the toils of theatrical perform- 
ance, by taking a lease for two 
years of the Princess’s Theatre in 
Oxford Street. In 1851 Mr. Kee- 
ley retired from the management, 
and Mr. Kean became sole ‘lessee. 
At last he was in his proper: ele- 
ment, and in possession of the 
means, the opportunity, and the 
courage to make grand ex- 
riment on the public taste which 
had long desired, and to dis- 
cover whether it were possible to 
attract to the theatre large masses 
of the people by representations of 
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the noblest tragedies and the finest 
comedies in our | to . re- 
vive, in fact, the legitimate drama, 
which seemed to be fast. fading 
away in the freezing atmosphere of 
public neglect. Mr. Macready had 
made a gallant attempt in the same 
direction some years previously. He 
wrote to Mr. Kean in 1837, noti- 
fying him of the. fact that: he had 
taken Oovent Garden Theatre, and 
embarked in a hazardous enterprise, 
congenial neither to his habits nor 
his disposition, “with a: view of 
retrieving in some measure . the 
character of our declining art.” 
How nobly Mr. Macready upheld 
the dignity of the stage during his 
management of Covent Garden, is a 
fact that has passed into dramatic 
history. But his efforts, though 
great, were but partially successful, 
and had not the effect upon the 
public mind which Mr. Kean, by 
greater labour, by more refined taste 
in matters extraneous to his posi- 
tion as an actor, by more indomit- 
able perseverance, and by a more 
lavish expenditure of money, was 
enabled to accomplish. All that 
art, all that skill, all that learn- 
ing, all that gold. could do to 
lace the tragedies and comedies of 
hakespeare upon the stage in a 
more gorgeous form than had ever 
before been attempted, or had ever 
before been dreamed. of as either 
possible or desirable by Mr. Mac- 
ready or any other manager, was 
done by Mr. Kean during the years 
from 1852 to 1859. For the first 
year, and for a long time subse- 
quently; he did not receive from 
the professional critics all’ the sup- 
port which he had a right to expect, 
and which will in all probability 
never be given to any manager who 
— old plays to new ones, as 
ong as the two trades or profes- 
sions of critic for the newspapers, 
and writer or adapter of farces or 
burlettas, original or . from the 
French, continue to be united in 
the same person. This point, which 
is one of real importance in the 
interests of the dramatic art, is one 
which would occupy too much of 
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our space to discuss at full length 
but which cannot be justly omi 
in any sketch, however short, of 
the life and labours of so great 
an actor and so skilful and en. 
terprising a manager as Mr. Kean, 
“Go and see ‘King John’ at the 
Princess’s,” said the writer of this 
article in 1852 to a critic and 
dramatic author, whom he met 
in Pall Mall. “I have seen it,” 
replied the critic, “not because J 
had any desire to see it, but. be- 
cause professional duty compelled 
me. I do not like such waste of 
money on stage upholstery and 
gewgaws of decoration. Only fancy! 
Kean has spent no less than £38000 
in getting up.‘King John,’ while 
he could have purchased five new 
and original tragedies at £600 each 
for the money, and made five living 
men his friends!” The incident 
was repeated to Mr. Kean, though 
the name of the critic was with- 
held. “Ah,” he replied, with a 
chuckle of delight, “the name is 
not necessary. I know it. Shake- 
speare is good enough for me. 
Everybody knows him—nobody 
dares depreciate him. He does 
not write critiques in the morning 
papers; he is not jealous of every- 
body; he does not come and bully 
the actors at rehearsal; and he 
never asks for any money. Shake- 
speare for ever!” 

The plays which Mr. Kean pro- 
duced during his management: at 
the Princess’s, and in which he and 
Mrs, Kean © a meres the principal 
arts—aided by a company singu- 
arly cohesive and homogeneous, 
and united in support of the manage- 
ment and of one another (a resalt 
due perbaps in a greater degree to 
the tact, delicacy, and kindly feel- 
ing of Mrs. Kean, who took a per- 
sonal and affectionate interest in 
any one employed in the theatre, 
than to Mr. Kean himself, though 
in this respect he always seconded 
his wife’s efforts), were many, and 
various in style and character. The 
first was ‘The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, with which he commenc- 
ed his opening season in February 
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1852. This was speedily followed by 
his first great historical revival,‘ King 
John,’ and an afterpiece not quite so 
gorgeous, but highly popular and 
successful, entitled ‘The Oorsican 
Brothers,’ in which Mr, Kean dis- 
played a versatility of talent which 
even his warmest admirers had 
not anticipated. To these suc- 
ceeded ‘Macbeth,’ ‘Sardanapalus;’ 
‘Richard IIL,’ ‘Faust and Mar- 
guerite,’ ‘King Henry VIII.,’ ‘The 
Winter’s Tale,’ ‘Louis XI,’ ‘A 
Midsammer Night’s Dream,’ ‘King 
Richard II.,’ ‘ The Tempest,’ ‘ King 
Lear, ‘ Pizarro,’ ‘The Merchant. of 
Venice, and ‘Much Ado’ about 
Nothing.’ Most of these pieces 
“ran” for upwards of one hundred 
nights, and attracted to the Prin- 
cess’s Theatre not only the crowd— 
without whose presence theatrical 
speculations inevitably end in pecu- 
niary failure—but all that was 
fashionable, intellectual, and ele- 
vated in London society. The 
sneers about theatrical ‘ uphol- 
stery” grew stale, flat, and un- 
profitable on .the public ear, and 
gradually ceased; and when Mr. 
Kean retired from the management 
in 1860, there was but one feeling 
of admiration for the exertions he 
had made in the best interests of 
his art, and of regret that such 
magnificence of stage effect and 
accessories, combined. with . such 
excellence of acting in the highest 
and most difficult characters in all 
the round of the drama, were not 
likely to be witnessed again in this 
generation. At a public dinner 
given to him at St. James's Hall on 
his retirement from the Princess’s— 
adioner organised by a committee 
of gentlemen educated gat Eton, and 
most of whom had been his school- 
fellows, including Mr. Gladstone, 
the Ohancellor of the Exchequer, 
who presided—Mr. Kean, as was to 
have been expected, reviewed): his 
past career, aud expatiated with 
natural and manly pride on what 
he had done, and on what he had 
attempted during the most busy 
and successful period of his life. 
A testimonial, in the form of a 
silver vase valued at 2000 guineas, 
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having been presented to him 
by Mr. Gladstone in the name 
of the committee and the sub- 
scribers, Mr.’ Kean, after express- 
ing in feeling terms his gratifica- 
tion at receiving such a mark of 
esteem and approbation, explained 
the principles by which he was 
actuated in the historical revivals 
which had made his name and his 
management so famous. 


“T may,” he said, “ perhaps be ex- 
pected, on an occasion like the present, 
to make some allusions to the principles 
of management I have invariably ado 
ed. I have always entertained the 
conviction that, in illustrating the great 
plays of the greatest poet who ever wrote 
for the advantage of men, historical ac- 
curacy might be so blended with pictori- 
al effect, that instruction and amusement 
would go hand in hand; and that the 
more completely such a system was car- 
ried out, so much the more valuable and 
impressive would be the lesson conveyed. 
In fact, I was anxious to make the theatre 
a school as well as a recreation; and the 
reception given to the plays thus submit- 
ted to your judgment, combined with the 
unprecedented number of their repeti- 
tions, bears, I think, conclusive evidence 
that my views were not altogether erro- 
neous. I find it impossible to believe, 
as some have asserted, that because every 
detail is studied with an eye to truth, 
such a plan can in the most remote 
degree detract from the beauties of the 
poet. My admiration of Shakespeare 
would never have allowed me to do that 
which I could possibly conceive would 
be detrimental to his mighty genius; 
nor can I suppose that this great master 
would have been more highly esteemed 
had I been less correct in the accessories- 
by which I surrounded him. I would 
venture to ask if, in the play of this even- 
ing, you have lost one jot of the drama- 
tic interest, because in the ballroom at 
York Place, and at the Queen’s trial 
at Blackfriars, every incident introduced 
is closely adopted from the historical 
descriptions recording those very events 
as they actually occurred above three 
hundred years ago? I would ask, I re- 
peat, whether the fall of Wolsey has 
been thereby rendered less effective, or 
the death of Katharine less solemn and 
pathetic? I would also venture to add, 
that Ido not think you would have been 
more impressed with the address of King 
Henry V. to his army at Agincourt had 
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it been delivered to a scanty few, incor- 
rectly attired, and totally undisciplined, 
instead of a well-trained mass of men, 
representing the picture of @ real host, 
clothed and accoutred in the exact cos- 
tume and weapons of the time.” 


The argument was conclusive, 
though the success of the experi- 
ment had rendered it superfluous 
asa vindication. Yet successful as 
it was, in the highest sense of the 
word, as appli to the public, 


and to the fame .of the actor, it 
was no great success in a pecuniary 
point of view. 


“ Having said thus much,” continued 
Mr, Kean, “I need not deny that I have 
been no gainer in a commercial sense. 
More restricted notions, and a more par- 
simonious outlay, might, perhaps, have 
led to a very different result ; but I could 
not be induced by such considerations to 
check my desire to do what I considered 

ight, and what would, in my opinion, 

vance the best interests of my profes- 
sion, . Whatever loss I have sustained 
is amply recompensed by the favour you 
have bestowed upon my efforts. So far, 
indeed, from regretting the past—if I 
could reeall the years gone by, with 
renewed health and strength, I would 
gladly undertake the same task again 
for a similar reward. I do not now 
retire from the direction of this theatre 
through any feelings of disappointment, 
but from the remembrance of the old 
adage,: ‘ The pitcher goes often to the 
well, but the piteher at last may be 
broken.’ Mind and body require rest 
after such active exercise for nine years, 
during the best period of my life, and it 
could not be a matter of surprise if I 
sank under a continuance of the com- 
bined duties of actor and manager of a 
theatre where i gy Je rown into 
gigantic proportions, ed, I should 
long since have succumbed had I not 
been sustained and seconded by the in- 
domitable energy and devoted affection 
of my wife. You have only seen her in 
the fulfilment of her professional pur- 
suits, and are, therefore, unable to esti- 
mate the value of her assistance and 
eounsel, She was ever by my side in 
the hour of need, ready to revive my 
drooping spirits, and to stimulate me to 
fresh exertion.” 
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But Mr. Kean,.in retiring from 
the management of the Princess's 
had no intention of -abandoning 
the stage. His. heart was. in 
his profession. Those’ who knew 
him most intimately thought it 
probable that he would “die in 
harness” rather than quit the stage 
as long as his bodily energies re- 
mained unimpaired or the light of 
his intellect shone with its ancient 
lustfe. At this time he and: Mrs, 
Kean had realised a handsome com- 
petence, sufficient for themselves 
and for their only child—a daughter 
—whom he had named Mary, after 
his mother. But there were other 
claims, which, though they might 
not have been imperative upon 
a man of feelings less refined, 
and sympathies less tender, were to 
him sacred. The husband of his 
wife’s sister, the printer and part 
proprietor of a London weekly 
journal of considerable note, had 
died in the prime of his man- 
hood, when he had the prospect 
of prosperity before him had his 
life been spared, leaving behind 
him a large family of destitute 
children. It was not for Charles 
Kean, under these circumstances, 
to enjoy the not inglorious ease 
whieh he had so laboriously won. 
He took charge of the maintenance 
and education of his nephews and 
nieces; and for their sakes resolved 
to continue yet a little longer in 
the active exercise of his profes- 
sion. 

As far as London was concerned, 
his work on the stage was ended 
when he left the Princess’s, He 
had lived his life; he had had his 
dream; he had striven. success- 
fully to allure the people into the 
temple of Shakespeare; and he 
had had such reward as was possi- 
ble—the appreciation of the refined 
and the intellectual, and a place 
in the dramatic history of his 
country. Perhaps to his mind 
these things were enough; perhaps 
not: none can tell. At all events 
he had had enough of management, 
and of the toils, the responsibil- 
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ities, the jealousies, the envies, the 
misapprehensions, the attacks, and 
the defences which it entails in all 
gases, but which it entails with 
double force and poignancy when 
the actor and the manager are 
united in the same person. "It 
must have been with a senso of 
freedom—like that of the caged 
lark when its prison bars are thrown 
open—that he escaped from the 
twofold drudgeries which he had 
imposed upon himself in the metro- 
polis, and winged his way to every 
city and town, and every theatre, 
that was willing to receive him. 
This comparatively easy: life—not 
easy in itself by any means, but 
only easy in comparison with the 
toils of the nine best years of his 
life which he had expended at the 
Princess’s—lasted until July 1863, 
when Mr. and Mrs. Kean, accom- 
panied by their estimable and fa- 
vourite niece, Miss Chapman,—the 
eldest of the family that he had 
adopted in the helplessness of their 
bereavement, and who reciprocated 
his care and affection with a fervour 
and genuineness that. no daughter 
could have surpassed—took their 
departure from England, on what 
fifty years ago would have been 
considered a most extraordinary, if 
not foolhardy, enterprise—a voyage 
round the world. But time and 
space, though they are positively, 
are not comparatively, what they 
used to be. The people who speak 
the noble English language, and who 
are proud of the glorious heritage 
of Shakespeare, are scattered all 
over the world, and form the nuclei 
of great nations that are yet to be. 
Steam has played such havoc with 
our old ideas of distance, that a 
ship can cross from Great Britain 
to America in less time than it took 
King James of Seotland to travel 
up from Perth to London, to take 
possession of a more splendid throne 
than that of his ancestors. The 
Keans and Miss Chapman travelled 
first to Australia; from Australia 
they made their way to California ; 
and from California to the Atlantic 


seaboard of the United States, 
They were engaged to appear in 
New York on the evening of the 
day when Abraham Lincoln was 
so cruelly assassinated by the in- 
sane son of a semi-insane actor. 
The appearance was of course post- 
poned, for New York was was in no 
humour for amusement during that 
grim and ghastly week, or until the 
funeral rites had been performed 
over the body of the murdered 
President. Mr. and Mrs. Kean ap- 
peared in due course after the fear- 
ful excitement had subsided; and, 


having exhausted the round of 


their engagements in the United 
States, proceeded to Oanada. Suc- 
cess attended their efforts, and 
the best and most intellectual part 
of the American people, both in 
the United States and COanada, 
gathered around them. After the 
conclusion of this remarkable tour, 
Mr. and Mrs. Kean undertook a 
series of engagements in the Brit- 
ish provinces, an to a 
final leave-taking of the stage, of 
which London, the arena of his 
greatest histrionic triumphs, was to 
be the scene. The idea was not 
destined to fruition. On the 29th 
of May 1867, when performing 
the character of Louis XI., to 
which he rendered a justice, not 
alone of art, but of genius, and of 
physical and moral aptitude in all ° 
its intricate idiosynerasies, he was 
unexpectedly taken ill. He never 
appeared again upon the stage. He 
was removed to London as soon as 
locomotion was safe, to a house 
which he had recently bought, and 
had not wholly furnished, in Bays- 
water. In that house he died on the 
22d of January, at the comparatively 
early age of fifty-seven, in fall pos- 
session of his faculties, surrounded 
by all the love and affection which 
he deserved ; and that was not little, 
as all who knew him will acknow- 
ledge— leaving behind a name 
which, evanescent as are the names 
of actors in our, asin all previous 
times, the world will not willingly 
let die. He was buried on the 29th 
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of January, in the quiet little vil- 
lage of Catherington in Hampshire, 
near to which he had previously 
bought a small estate for his mo- 
ther, and where her remains were 
interred. It was his own wish that 
he should be buried beside her, 
and that the funeral should be as 
private and unostentatious as pos- 
sible. His injunctions were obeyed. 
His wife, his daughter, and his 
niece followed him weeping to the 
tomb; a few private friends and 
his medical attendants joined in 
the last sad honours to mortality ; 
while the sympathising villagers 
and several members of the thea- 
trical company of Portsmouth filled 
the little edifice, and listened reve- 
rentially to the solemn service of 
the Church, impressively read by 
the Rev. Dr. Gatty, Subdean of 
York, Vicar of Ecclesfield, and one 
of the. oldest friends of the de- 
parted. 

The merits of Charles Kean as 
an actor were not, during his life- 
time, very ungrudgingly conceded. 
He did not spring into popularity 
and fame at one bound, but had to 
fight hard to make good every step 
of his progress. All who aspire to 
fill the highest place in this most 
arduous of professions must under- 
go the same ordeal. From _ the 
days of Macklin, Quin, and Gar- 
rick, to those of Cooke, Young, the 
Kembles, the elder Kean, and Mac- 
ready, the recognition of the public 
was never easy to win. The most 
successful had to extort it by dint 
of energy and perseverance, rather 
than to expect it as a matter of 
grace and favour, until they had 
reached that turning point in their 
career when the hostile became 
friendly and the indifferent were 
roused into acclamation. Many con- 
sidered that Charles Kean was as 
truly a man of genius as his father, 
or any other great tragedian who 
had ever graced the stage ;.others 
were of opinion that his talent was 
but the perfection of art . that  al- 
most approached to genius, but 
did not attain it; while a third sec- 
tion denied his claim to rank as a 
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tragedian at all, either in the first or 
the second rank. But this is always 
the fate of the living. The ill. 
natured too commonly judge of 
the great and the ambitious by 
their worst performances, and ig. 
nore their best. The grave, how- 
ever, reverses these judgments; 
and when the tongue and the pen 
are silent, and the great actor 
and the great poet have gone to , 
that bourne ‘where the wicked 
cease from troubling and the weary 
are at rest,” the spirit of detraction 
is awed by the sanctity of the 
tomb, and the world remembers 
them no longer by their worst but 
by their best efforts, and begins to 
think that perhaps it will never 
look upon their like again. Though 
the earth is still fresh over the 
grave of Charles Kean, this result 
is already obvious; and when the 
day comes when those who were 
young and ardent, and in the first 
flush of manhood and womanhood, 
at the time, not now remote, when 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean revived 
at the Princess’s the masterpieces 
of Skakespeare, shall arrive at old 
age, the world will doubtless hear 
from their lips, when grown gurru- 
lous, the same laments of the de- 
generacy of the stage, and the same 
recollections of those ‘palmy” 
days of their youth when Kean, 
as Hamlet, as King John, as Cardi- 
nal Wolsey, and as Louis XI., de- 
lighted the town; and when Mrs, 
Kean, as Katharine of Aragon, as 
Hermione, as Portia, and as Rosa- 
lind, drew from all hearts a genuine 
and enthusiastic applause. 

We cannot say that we look for- 
ward with hopefulness to any con- 
siderable revival of the Shakespear- 
ian drama in our day. Music, the 
ballet, the farce, and the vaude- 
ville, native and imported, are 
more consonant to modern taste 
than the grandeur and magnifi- 
cence of Shakespeare. There may 
be, of, course, a reaction; but it 
will require great actors to bring 
it about, and since Charles Kean 
has left us we know not where to 
look for them. 
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THE NEW NOSTRUM FOR IRELAND. 
A SONG. 


O! many a nostrum’s paraded and puffed, 

And many a drug down our throttles is stuffed ; 

But of no such humbug have we lately been hearin’ 

As this medicine of Mill’s for the evils of Erin. 
Derry down, &c. 


“ Make each tenant a laird: ” well, supposing it done, 
Still the battle you’re fighting is scarcely begun: 

You may soon make them lairds; but reflection will show 
You'll have some little trouble in keeping them so. 


A tempter appears, with a purse in his hand, 

To propose at a ransom to purchase the land ; 

And I fear, if you’re anxious to hinder the sale, 

You must tie the laird’s hands with a stringent entail. 


The laird has six sons: are they all to be heirs? 

And how far will you go, subdividing their shares? 

Like the fleas on whose legs there are others to bite ’em, 
And the larger get smaller ones ad infinitum. 


Our laird at the village runs up a big bill: 

Is the land to be seized to replenish the till? 

Then his quit-rent’s behind: and what else must ensue, 
Than eject him at last, as a landlord would do? 


Is it part of the plan to wipe off all arrear, 

And restore things entire, every Jubilee year? 
This can scarce be intended ; for no one supposes 
That Mill is the man who would imitate Moses. 


So it seems that when once we have rigged out the boat, 
We need old-fashioned maxims to keep her afloat: 
Entail, primogeniture, freedom from debt, 

And a law that would make it unlawful to let. 


An Experiment, sure, such a plan we may style; 

But experiments only are made on the Vile: ' 
And is Ireland so vile that each hare-brained projector 
May here practise his hand, like a ’prentice dissector? 


Come, Irishmen, come, and together withstand 

The Quack, or the Quixote, that threatens your land: 
I daresay he’s honest, but so much the worse, 

For an ijl-informed conscience is always a curse, 


Good feeling he fosters by calling bad names, 

And ifistead of the waves throws his oil on the flames: 
With the fear of such laws and of Mill for their maker, 
Who in Ireland would live, or would purchase an acre? 


But we will not succumb to this prophet of Evil, 

Nor in rank revolution allow him to revel ; 

We'll hope that the gloom will but last for a season, 

And to Mischief and Mill prefer Justice and Reason, 
Derry down, &c. 
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Tue struggle for place, of which 
we spoke by anticipation in our 
last number, has begun in earnest, 
and the Government accepts it 
under circumstances of no com- 
mon disadvantage. They have lost 
& leader in whom all sections of 
the Conservative party, with not a 
few who scarcely profess to be of 
that party, reposed undoubting 
confidence. Lord Derby has suc- 
cumbed to broken health, and re- 
tires from office never, in all human 
probability, to undertake its respon- 
sibilities again. It would be im- 
possible to exaggerate the weight of 
this blow, falling upon us, as it does, 
at a juncture so critical as the pre- 
sent. Lord Derby’s business habits, 
energetic yet methodical; his skill 
in the management of men, and 
in smoothing down differences of 
opinion; his tact in advancing 
exactly when it became him to ad- 
vance in legislation, and in pausing 
or falling back as often as one course 
or the other might be recommended 
by prudence—these great qualities, 
as well as his fervid eloquence in 
debate, are no longer at hand to 
encourage and sustain his party. 
That he will be seen again, ere 
many weeks expire, in his place 
in the House of Lords, is, we are 
glad to think, a contingency quite 
to be reckoned upon; and come 
when he may, his presence there 
will be greeted with universal re- 
joicing. Because, true as he has 
ever been to his own friends, and 
fixed in his own opinions, not the 
bitterest of his political opponents 
can charge him with having ever 
forgotten, even in the heat of de- 
bate, the courtesy that is due from 
one gentleman to another. But 
though, as a private member of 
Parliament, we look to him still to 
fight our battles, and are confident 
that he will fight them vigorously 
as often as he enters into the arena, 
we cannot forget that the prestige of 
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his genius and great historic name 
no longer sheds its lustre /over us; 
and it would be the merest affec- 
tation to deny that we feel the pri- 
vation acutely. At the same time, 
our regrets are not untempered b 

other feelings, .The mantle whic 

Lord Derby lets fall has lighted 
upon the shoulders which are justly 
entitled to wear it. Mr. Disraeli be- 
comes the successor, not to Lord 
Derby’s office alone, bat to his 
policy; and it remains to be seen 
how far the House of Commons, 
which has long reeognised in him 
one of its most distinguishsd mem- 
bers, will accept him as First Min- 
ister of the Orown, and its now 
acknowledged leader. Now this is 
precisely the point, the determina- 
tion of which one way or another the 
chiefs of the Opposition are hurry- 
ing forward. Maddened by the re- 
collection that, as Lord Derby’s lieu- 
tenant, he tripped them up upon 
their own chosen field of battle, they 
are determined, now that he has be- 
come himself the head of an Admin- 
istration, that he shall find no op- 
portunity of explaining upon what 
principles of general policy it is to 
act. How bitterly in concert they 
are straining to effect that object! 
how ludicrously inconsistent are the 
reasons which they assign for their 
earnestness! To-day we are assured 
that the Tory party are unworthy 
of their leader, because they give 
him an uncertain confidence, and 
make no secret of their opinions; 
to-morrow we are overwhelmed 
with sarcasms, ard told’ that the 
gentlemen of our party are too 
stupid to supply the Tories with a 
leader, and, that, therefore, we have 
been forced to seek for him among 
the lowest of the people! The 
lowest of the people!! And this - 
comes from the Liberals,—spoken, 
too, and written, of one whose line- 
age, though it connect him not with 
our English aristocracy, is far more 
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ancient than any to. which the 

dest of them can lay claim. 
Well, be it so. Tous Mr. Disraeli 
isa man of the people. As @ man 
of the people he entered Parliament 
some thirty years ago, indebted. for 
his seat to no faction; and looking 
for opportunities of advancing him- 
self to no family connection. How 
he was then shunned, slighted, re- 
pulsed, snubbed, -and, as it: was sup- 
posed, extinguished, none who are 
old enough to look back upon the 
dawn of his public career can have 
forgotten. How vain the effort was 
to keep him down! A genius ever 
fertile in resources, an energy which 
no temporary failure could destroy 
a natural disposition patient and 
forbearing, albeit brave and manly 
enough when provoked too far, lift- 
ed him by degrees above prejudice ; 
and now, with the frank and hearty 
assent. of the great Tory party, he 
has become at once their chief—the 
First Minister of the Orown. Is there 
in this anything of which the party 
or their leader need be ashamed ? 
Is not the connection between them 
very much, on the contrary, to the 
honour of both? §o we think, and 
so think, likewise, all in every grade 
and station who, within the compass 
of the four seas, put its rightful in- 
terpretation upon the term ‘“ Liberal- 
ity.” . It isa beaten faction, calling 
itself Liberal, which alone pretends 
to belieye that England is disgraced 
by having the councils of the sove- 
reign mainly directed by “a man 
of the people.” Against this ‘‘ man 
of the people” all their violence is 
in consequence directed; and verily 
they are not scrupulous as to the 
means which they adopt in order 
to expel him from office. 

We are far from denying to any 
body of independent statesmen the 
right to demand from the Govern- 
ment, at proper times and seasons, 
& specific avowal of its intentions 
on any point of policy, foreign or 
domestic, whether in explanation 
of the past or in anticipation 


of the future. We have therefore, 


ho charge to bring against the 


member who questioned Lord Stan- 
ley on, the of the relations 
of this eountry with the United 
States. It was a perfectly legiti- 
mate course of action, and its .re- 
sults have been most satisfactory. 
It enabled the Foreign Minister to 
make a clear exposition of his views 
on the: vexed question of the Ala-. 
bama claims, and to make them jin 
such a way. a8 not alone to sati 

both his own countrymen and all 
reasonable American citizens, but 
“to pave the way for the accept- 
ance by England, and through Eng- 
land by other nations, of a new, 
pregnant, and most salutary doo- 
trine of international law.” These 
issues, whether so intended or not, 
have immensely strengthened Lord 
Stanley’s position in. the House of 
Oommons and with the country. 
They a? into view a farsighted- 
ness of which his predecessor at 
the Foreign Office knew nothing. 
They make manifest the fact that, 
while yielding on principle not one 
inch of the ground which Lord 
Russell had taken up, nor coneed-, 
ing that, under existing circumstan- 
ces, it is assailable, Lord Russell’s 
successor is nevertheless a 
to inaugurate a new code of inter- 
national law, and to do it grace- 
fully. Lord Russell, let us remem- 
ber, treated the fitting out and 
escape of the Alabama as a mere 
infraction of our own municipal 
law. On this ground he declined 
to submit to arbitration the claims 
for redress which the American 
Government brought forward. And 


‘Jooking at the question through 


the medium of usages actually in 
force, he had right upon his side. 
But arrangements which suit very 
well for one condition of so- 
ciety, are altogether out of place 
when applied to another; and this 
important fact, not Lord Stanley 
only, but the House of a 
the common opinion of all w - 
structed Englishmen, has at len 
accepted. A new doctrine is 
established—viz., that the duties 
which neutrals owe to belligerents 
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shall be under the sanction, not of 
municipal, but of international law ; 
and that one of these duties is, that 
not, under any circumstances, can 
neutrals escape censure and the lia- 
bility to make amends, if vessels 
of war pass out of their territories 
to prey u the commerce of 
the belligerent. The Government, 
therefore, is much indebted to the 
Opposition for enabling them to 
enunciate a principle so sound ; from 
the general acceptance of which— 
and it cannot well fail to be.univer- 
sally accepted—no country on the 
earth will gain so much as our own. 
Bat having assented thus far to 
the tactics of the Liberals, we find 
ourselves constrained to stop short. 
Their manceuvres in the House of 
Lords may be less practically mis- 
chievous than the course which it 
has pleased them to take in the 
House of Oommons; but they 
evince a pettiness of spirit for 
which it is impossible to invent 
an excuse, while they lay their 
party open to charges such as we 
should certainly not have brought 
against them had not they them- 
selves, in their blind eagerness to 
misrepresent their rivals, broadly 
stated the facts. 

On the 5th of last month, as 
soon after the accession of Mr. 
Disraeli to his present office as 
cireumstances would allow, Lord 
Russell took occasion, in his place 
in Parliament, to make an ill-natur- 
ed attack upon him, not because 
of anything which he had done, 
or threatened to do, since called to 
take the lead in her Majesty’s coun- 
cils, but for certain words uttered 
while he was yet the colleague and 
subordinaté of Lord Derby, at a 
dinner given in his honour by the 
Scotch Conservatives in Edinburgh. 
The obnoxious words, read them 
from what version of the speech we 
may, told a trath which nobody 
pretends to deny. But Lord Ras- 
sell chose so to express himself on 
the subject as to convey a specific 
charge of wilfal dishonesty against 
his rival—of a dishonesty so small 
as to show itself in the intentional 
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substitation of one set of words .in 
what was to become the authorised 
version of a ; different from an. 
other which had escaped the j 
er while addressing his auditor 
Now, we happen to have before 
us both the newspaper report; and 
the — from which, as they 
stand respectively, we shall take the 
trouble to quote. 
report runs thus ;— 


“During that period of seven years, 
with the advice—-I may say under -the 
instruction—of my collgagues, after con- 
stant communication with them, it was 
at their wish that I continued to express 
the principles upon which, in our opinion, 
a complete measure of Parliamentary 
Reform ought to be established. Now, 
mark this—because these are thin 
which you may not have heard of in an- 
other speech which was made in this 
city of Edinburgh,—I had to prepare 
the mind of the country—to educate, if 
it be not arrogant to use such a phrase 
—to educate our party, which is a large 
party, and, of course, requires its atten- 
tion to be called to questions. of this 
character with some pressure ; and I had 
to prepare the mind of Parliament and 
of the country on this question of Re, 
form. Now, what were the points 
which, not only with the concurrence of 
Lord Derby and my colleagues, some of 
whom are in this room—what were the 
points that, during the course of these 
seven years, I tried to impress upon the 
conscience and conviction of the coun- 


try?” 


It was to this declaration, and to 
the statement of the five points, 
which is confessedly the same im 
the newspaper report as in the 
pamphlet, t Lord Russell en- 
deavoured to pin Mr. Disraeli, with 
a view to convict him of deliberate 
fraud. “Who can trust a man who 
says one thing over-night, and, cor- 
recting next day the manuscript of 
his speech, alters it so as to say an-« 
other? Did Mr. Disraeli alter his 
speech on this occasion? Did he 
manipulate the hlet so that it 
should assert something different— 
we will not say in substance, but 
well-nigh in letter—from what had 
been said in the newspapers? Our 
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readers shall judge for themselves. 
Here is the pamplilet version : 


“ During that period of seven years, 
with the advice—I may say under the 
instruction of my colleagues in public 
life, after constant communication with 
them during these seven years, J en- 
deavoured continuously to lay down the 
principles upon which, in oyr opinion, a 
measure of Parliamentary Reform ought 
to be founded. Now, mark this—be- 
cause these are things which you may not 
have heard of in another speech which 
was made in this city of Edinburgh. 
We had to prepare the mind of the 
country—to educate, if it-be not arro- 
gant to use such a phrase—to educate 
our party on this subject of Reform, Itis 
a large party, and us attention can only 
be obtained to the consideration of a great 

stion by the pressure which is secured 
y frequent discussion, Now, what 
were the points which, not only with 
the concurrence of Lord Derby and my 
colleagues, some of whom are in this 
room—what were the points that, dur- 
ing the course of these seven years, I 
tried to impress upon the conscience and 
conviction of the country?” 


And this is all! absolutely all 
the difference that the most critical 
eye can detect between one version 
of the speech and another. As re- 
ported by the newspapers, Mr. Dis- 
raeli used the first person singular 
in @ particular sentence; as report- 
ed by the pamphlet, he used the 
first person plural, and this in 
explaining how, under the instruc- 
tions of his colleagues, and after 
constant communication with them, 
measures were taken to prepare the 
mind of the courtry for a certain 
course. What was, then, so flagi- 
tious in the substitution of the 
word we for J, when we and J ex- 
pressed exactly the same thing? 
Lord Russell brought a false charge, 
and Mr. Disraeli’s letter to the 
newspapers exposed its falseness, 
Why had not the noble Earl the 
manliness to confess that he had 
committed a mistake ? 

With this one would have thought 
that there the matter might have 
rested. Lord Russell’s misstate- 
ment had been made clear; and if 
he did not consider himself bound as 


a gentleman to retract, that was his 
concern—it concerned nobody else. 
For, in truth, after-dinner speeches, 
by whomsoever spoken, are rarely 
noticed in either House of Par- 
liament; and it is a significant fact 
that this particular after - dinner 
ch was never criticised at all in 
e House of Commons, where the 
speaker of it could be present to 
defend himself, not in the House 
of Lords at any time during the 
autumnal session. But matters 
resented themselves in a different 
ight to Liberal magnates ; and the 
Dake of Argyll, fiading his quon- 
dam chief put out of court, de- 
termined to administer a second 
blow which should tell better. He 
gave notice of a motion to inquire 
into the inconveniences which 
had arisen out of the ratepaying 
clauses in the Reform Act of 1867, 
and engrafted upon it the an- 
nouncement that he meant to put 
“to the test of fact certain state- 
ments on the subject of Reform 
which have recently been publicly 
made by the First Minister of the 
Crown.” There was no mistaking the 
point of this notice. It amounted to 
an assertion that what Mr. Disraeli 
had either spoken or written was 
untrue, and to a declaration that 
he, the Duke of Argyll, was about 
to hold up the mendacious Minister 
to the scorn of mankind. The 
Duke stood to his guns. On the 
14th of March he made his motion 
—such as it was. Whether he took 
anything by it is quite another 
question. ad 
One object—professedly the most 
important object—which the angry 
Duke proposed to himself, was to 
convict the first Lord of the Treas- 
ury of having acted throughout 
the memorable session of 1867 not 
alone with duplicity towards the 
Tory party, but in open and gross 
violation of his own previously 
avowed opinions. In particular, 
the Duke dwelt with extraordin- 
ary satisfaction on the break-down, 
as he called it, of the rate- 
and on the facility 


bar hp Pars Mr. Disraeli threw over 


the coincidence of the personal pay- 





ment of rates with the exercise of 
the franchise. We should be sorry 
to do the great MacCallumore the 
slightest injustice, “and therefore 
give his statement in his own 
words :— 


‘* Over and over again in the course 
of the contest last year, Mr. Disraeli and 
other members of her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment insisted that the main security 
of their Bill was the personal payment 
of rates. It was represented as some 
new principle, and that the payment of 
rates was the discharge of a great public 
duty, the mere fact of which proved 
that the man performing it was so re- 
spectable and so responsible that he was 
a fit person to be intrusted with a vote, 
and it was under this representation that 
they persuaded their party to follow 
them in the direction of household suf- 
frage qualified by the personal payment 
of rates. Now, it is a remarkable fact 
that the Bill which was passed last year 
contains no clause whatever for the per- 
sonal payment of rates. It was a pure 
illusion, The clause in the Bill of last 
year was precisely the same as the clause 
in the Reform Bill of 1832. The voter 
must have a certain period of residence, 
he must be rated, and must have 
paid his rates. When the last Liberal 
Government were. in office they were 
obliged to inquire into the question of 
the payment of rates, and the replies 
they received were. of course, to a large 
extent, confidential. But the result 
was that the personal payment of 
rates was wholly inoperative for the 
purpose intended—to secure the sol- 
vency of the voter and the respecta- 
bility of the class to which he belonged. 
We found that in a large number of 
towns there was a common agreement 
between political parties that they would 
take no notice whatever of the non-pay- 
ment of rates. In other places there 
was an arrangement that the electioneer- 
ing agents paid the rates for their voters. 
In some places it disfranchised a few 
persons, but the general effect was that 
in the main no notice was taken of the 
non-payment of rates, or that the agents 

d them when it was found convenient 

or them to doso, It is possible, under 
the new law as under the old, to make 
the landlord the agent for the payment 
of rates, and if the voter pays through 
the landlord he becomes ipso facto en- 


titled to vote. It titerefore has no effect’ 
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in keeping out the lower classes of voters 
whenever there is.a! political: ob- 


ject in placing them on the register,” 


Before exposing the misstate- 
ment of facts embraced by ‘this 
declaration (which we shall do by- 
and-by in the words of the Lond 
Chancellor), it may, not be ont of 
place if we draw the reader’s at- 
tention for a moment to the str. 
admission into whieh the no 
Duke was hurried through his an- 
xiety to cast dirt upon an oppon- 
ent. From 1882 down to 1866+ 
that is to say, for thirty-four ‘years 
—the supporters of a Liberal Gov- 
ernment systematically, and fort's 
corrupt purpose, violated the agree- 
ment into which they had entered 
with the country. The Reform 
Act of 1832 had provided that one 
qualification to vote should be the 
personal payment of rates by the 
individual claiming to exercise the 
franchise. The supporters of the 
Government which had created a 
ten-pound constituency, subject to 
this among other conditions, sys- 
tematically set the condition at 
nought. “When the last Liberal 
Government were in office, they were 
obliged to inquire into the ques 
tion of the payment of rates; and 
the replies they received were of 
course, to a large extent, confiden- 
tial.” Had the Liberal Govern- 
ment remained in office, the confi- 
dence thus reposed in them would 
never have been broken; but hav- 
ing lost their places, and seen a 
fresh Reform Bill carried in spite 
of their resistance to it, they are 
indifferent as to the exposure. which 
they make of themselves and of their 
friends in bygone years. Of what 
worth would the Tory clause have 
been had it been carried as originally 
propounded? We know how easy 
it was, twenty or thirty years ago, 
to get rid of am inconvenient re- 
striction; and we now assure the 
Tories that the restriction which 
they desired to impose wonld have 
been got rid of with facil- 
ity. ‘ We found’ that in a large 
number of towns there was 4 com- 
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mon agreement between political 

s that they would take no 
notice whatever of the ‘non-pay- 
ment of rates. In other places 
there was an arrangement that the 
electioneering agents paid the rates 
for their voters,” is is pretty 
well, considered as an arrange- 
ment. But what shall we say of 
the following ?— 


“ Mr, Disraeli, this great statesman, 
who tells us, who writes to the public 

apers, and who announces to the peo- 
ple of Scotland, in a speech at Edin- 
burgh, that the principle of rating was 
one of those points which he had been 
urging for the last seven years on the 
conscience and intellect of the country— 
these are the words which he used in 
1859. He said: ‘There is a wish—I 
would once have said a general wish 
—that instead of the suffrage being 
founded on value ,it should be founded 
in preference on rating. Iam not sur- 
prised that hon. gentlemen should have 
received that observation with marks of 
assent and sympathy. I confess that 
at one time 1 was captivated in favour 
of this idea, It appeared to me, to use 
a common phrase, that if we could 
make the rate-book the register we 
should greatly simplify the question. 
But when you come to examine this 
question in detail, you will find that 
there are difficulties in the way which 
are exceedingly formidable, and which, I 
am sorry to confess, are to my mind 
irresistible. For the purpose of having 
a rated register you must leave much 
to the discretion of the overseer. ‘The 
overseer may have an interest in rais- 
ing the rates, or he may be a political 
partisan and be tempted to lower 
them. Are you prepared to leave these 
important questions to the discretion of 
such men? And beyond this difficulty 
you will find others equally perplexing. 
There is nothing in the Parochial As- 
sessments Act, nothing in its system 
of rating, to prevent ‘the grossest irre- 
gularity between the assessment of one 
parish and another. In truth, it is 
only those who have made it their 
business to examine into this subject in 
its minutest details who can be aware 
of the preposterous consequences that 
would arise from the adoption of a rated 
instead of a valued register.’ And this, 
my Lords, is the opinion of a Minister 
who now tells us that he has been for 
seven years engaged in pressing this as 
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one of five points upon the conscience 
andthe intelleet of the country.” . 


We leave, for the nt, unno- 

ced the sneer with which the 
abolition of the compound house- 
holder is greeted in the former of 
these quotations, while we place in 
juxtaposition under the latter its 
prompt refutation. The Duke of 
Argyll, when he gave notice of his 
damaging question, rejoiced in the 
consciousness that Lord Derby 
would not be at hand to reply to 
it. He did not anticipate that, ere 
the day of trial came, one scarcely 
inferior to Lord Derby as a debater 
would have taken office in the new 
Cabinet. Hear Lord Cairns on the 
subject of Mr. Disraeli’s declara- 
tion in 1859 :— 

“T own I was surprised to hear from 
the noble Duke that in what I may call 
the virulence of his attack he has taken 
hold of a speech which my right. hon. 
friend made in the year 1859, when he 
introduced a Reform Bill under the Min- 
istry of Lord Derby. My right hon. 
friend then pointed out, in words ey: 
one of which I would endorse, the evi 
of rate-paying, as applied to composi- 
tion, for political purposes. He said 
tating” hag contrat Felipe the idea of 
taki e rate-book for the register ; 
but that he found the test and standard 
of rates were different in different pe 
rishes, The overseers in one pa 
would rate high, in another they would 
rate low, and there would be general 
inequality. That was a serious argu- 
ment as it applied to the Bill then under 
discussion, because there was then a 
hard and fast line of registered £10 
householders, and, as applied to them, 
the observations of my right hon. friend 
were perfectly just, for great injustice 
would be committed by the inequality 
of the rate-books where there wasa hard 
and fast line. But what difference did 
the inequality of rating make in the 
Bill of last year? From the. moment 
the hard and fast line disappeared, the 
opinion of different overseers as to the 
value of property became as i 
as their social.and political views.” 


But what about the abandon- 
ment of a condition which, as the 
Reform Bill fixst ran, treated the 
personal payment of rates as essen- 
tial to the exercise of the franchise 
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in boroughs? How came Mr. Dis- 
raeli, after enuncigting this as a 
principle of his measure, to change 
his mind, subjecting thereby parish 
authorities everywhere to gigantic 
inconvenience? Did Mr. Disraeli 
change his mind or his tactics? Is 
he the author of the clause which 
has produced all this inconvenience 
in the country, and furnished the 
Duke of Argyll with so fruitful a 
topic to declaim upon? Hear Lord 
Cairns again :— 


‘“ What was the state of the law when 
the Bill of last year was introduced? 
Substantially there were three modes in 
which the ratepayers were dealt with in 
Parliamentary boroughs, In the first 
‘ set of boroughs, which I think were 29 
in number, there was no such thing as 
a composition for rates; the occupiers 
were rated, and those who were rated 
paid the rates. In another class of Par- 
liamentary boroughs, 57 in number, 
composition of rates was the law. Your 
Lordships are no doubt familiar with the 
process, and [ will describe it in a few 
words. The usual case was that in houses 
below £6 rent the occupier was not rated 
and the owner was; and in return for 
the owner being responsible for the rate 
and his trouble in collecting it, a certain 
allowance was made—that is to say, 
where the occupier would have to pay a 
shilling, the owner paid 8d. or 9d. There 
was a third class uf boroughs, 99 in num- 
ber, where in some of the parishes of 
the borough the system of composition 
was applied, and in others it was not. 
It is an interesting fact that at the time 
this Bill was introduced there were no 
less than 100,000 rated houses under £6 
value, where, by agreement between the 
occupier and the owner, the owner paid 
the rate on behalf of the occupier, but 
paid it in full. Now, what did the Act 
of last year propose to do with these 
boroughs? With regard to those bor- 
oughs where there was no composition, 
the Bill left them exactly as they stood, 
effected no changes, and proposed to 
effect none. With regard to those bor- 
oughs where composition was the rule, 
the Bill, as introduced by the Govern- 
ment, made this proposition: it pro- 
posed that those persons whose rates 
were paid by the landlords might claim 
to be rated, and on their paying the 
full rate they would de entitled to a 
vote. That was the proposition of her 
Wajesty’s Government. But what was 
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the course which the matter took? 
When the question came to be: intro 
duced in the House of Commons, an in- 
dependent member of the House—not a 
supporter of the Government, but a 
supporter of the party opposite—Mr, 
Hodgkinson, made a proposition that 
composition in Parliamentary boroughs 
should be abolished altogether. Sothat 
it was not the Government, who are now 
accused of being wicked enough to wish 
to overthrow all the arrangements of the 
country, that made the proposition, but 
an independent member of the House of 
Commons, and a most respectable gentle- 
man, who probably agrees with the noble 
Duke in everything except this question, 
But the matter did not end there. A 
third proposition was made by an emi- 
nent member of the late Government, 
the Secretary of the Treasury under the 
noble Earl, Mr. Childers. Mr. Childers’s 
proposition, I venture to think, never 
received that consideration from Parlia- 
ment to which it was entitled. It was 
this: He said, Abolish composition as a 
rule, if you please, but let the tenant 
have the power to return to composition 
if he prefers it. So that the proposition 
of Mr. Childers was the exact converse of 
the proposition of the Government. The 
Government said, Let the person now 
under composition have the power of 
emancipating himself, and, by paying his 
rates, secure a vote. Mr, Childers said, 
Let a person return to and remain in 
composition if he pleases, at the price 
and cost of sacrificing his franchise. 
When Mr. Childers’s proposition was first 
made to the House of Commons, it was 
favourably entertained, and the Govern- 
ment undertook to embody it in a clause 
which would be considered along with 
that of Mr. Hodgkinson. But when all 
these propositions came t6 be considered 
together, the House of Commons thought 
that the proposition of Mr. Hodgkinson 
was the better and safer plan, and i 
refused to adopt that of Mr. Childers. 

do not say that any division took place, 
but the temper of the House of Com- 
mons was so clear that the Government 
did not think it was their duty to press 
it further. The result was this, that not 
by the proposition of the Government, 
but by that of an independent member 
of the Liberal party, the system of com- 
position where it prevailed in Parliamen- 
tary boroughs was entirely annihilated.” 


We turn now, and turn gladly, 


from the shabby, because personal, 
attacks upon the head of the Gov- 
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ernment in the House of Lords, to 
efforts which have been made, and 
are still making, to damage his 
administration in the House of 
Commons. If there be as little of 
generosity in the line of operations 
entered upon with this view in that 
assembly, there is, at all events, a 
greater show of public spirit. It 
is not Mr. Disraeli, as the educator 
of his party, or the writer of a 
letter in the ‘ Times’ and the ‘ Daily 
News,’ that is assailed; it is the 
First Lord of the Treasury that the 
leaders of the Opposition fall upon, 
with the avowed intention of driv- 
ing him from office, even though in 
effecting that end they pledge them- 
selves to measures which they may 
find it impossible to carry into 
effect. And seeing that they are 
powerless to accomplish anything 
serious against either the Scotch or 
the Irish Reform Bill, they inter- 
rupt the progress of both by bring- 
ing forward motions which are as 
vague in their terms as they are 
mischievous in their object. Their 
battl&ground is, of course, Ireland. 
They assame—as Whigs out of 
office have invariably done any 
time thege thirty years—that Ire- 
land is in a state of crisis, and that 
nothing can save the Empire from 
some immediate and terrible disas- 
ter except legislation for that un- 
happy portion of it, which shall be 
as prompt as it is decisive. It is 
true that the advocates of this 
prompt and decisive legislation are 
by no means at one among them- 
selves in regard either to the ills 
which have brought Ireland to the 
brink of ruin, or to the remedial 
measures which are to save her. 
There is, on the contrary, the most 
remarkable discrepancy of views 
in all the speeches which were de- 
livered in the course of the recent 
debate. But on one point agree- 
ment is universal. The Tory Gov- 
ernment must go to the wall, and 
if it cannot be pushed back by the 
force of a Tenant-Right Bill, nor 
on the question of Education, nor 
by any milder process, it must come 
to grief amid the ruins of the 
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Irish Church. Nor can the Liber- 
als undertake even this enterprise 
in a spirit of frankness. Rumours 
have tom industriously circulated 
of splits in the Oabinet, of the 
Chancellor resisting all the bland- 
ishments held out to him to betray 
a cause of which he is understood 
to be champion, and of a besotted 
and unprincipled First Lord of the 
Treasury making arrangements to 
give his party the slip if he find 
it impossible to carry them with 
him in a fresh polidy of sur- 
render. The worth of these rum- 
ours is pretty well tested, we should 
think, by the course which the de- 
bate took on Mr. Maguire’s motion. 
Whatever the present Administra- 
tion or any section of it may ulti- 
mately do, or endeavour to do, with 
the Land question, the Church 
question and the question of Edu- 
cation in Ireland, they are at this 
moment in perfect harmony one 
with another. Lord Mayo’s an- 
nouncements have been endorsed 
by Sir Stafford Northcote, and Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s declarations 
takea up and confirmed by Mr. 
Disraeli; while the Opposition, 
beaten in argument and baffled in 
their purposes, withdraw from the 
contest without a division. Let us 
see what it is that ex-Ministers and 
their supporters assert, and on what 
grounds they place themselves, wit- 
tingly or unwittingly, in making 
these assertions. 

The first attack on the Govern- 
ment fell to the guidance of Mr. 
Maguire, the member for Cork city. 
This was a judicious arrangement, 
becauge Mr. Maguire, beitig neither 
amember of the late Government 
nor likely to be included in any 
which may be formed hereafter, 
could have no further claim upon 
the support of the party than the 
party might as individuals be dis- 
posed to give him. He was pretty 
sure, moreover, to paint his picture 
so coarsely that it would gain rather 
than lose in effect by toning down ; 
and if such were indeed the expec- 
tations of Mr. Gladstope and Mr. 
Fortescue, the results can be said 
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to have disappointed them only in 

art. Mr. Maguire did paint a very 
oud picture, and. its toning down, 
under the application of facts, has 
been complete. He spoke, as was 
to be expected, generally of the 
— oppression under which 
reland suffers :— 


“The position of affairs in Ireland 
was enough to fill the mind of any com- 
monly thoughtful man with feelings not 
merely of anxiety, but of foreboding and 
alarm. Ireland presented the aspect of 
a country on the eve of a great struggle, 
not as part of a powerful empire at peace 
with all the world. It was occupied by 
an army, as if it were a Poland or a pro- 
vince of European Turkey. Its towns 
were strongly garrisoned, its barracks 
were filled to their utmost capacity, and 
detachments of infantry were to be seen 
in quarters where the face of a British 
soldier had not been seen for many years 
before. Besides these, there were 13,000 
of a nominally civic force, but really a 
supplemental army, one of the finest 
bodies of men in Ireland, whose ordinary 
duties would be the suppression of a 
street riot, but who were drilled, dis- 
ciplined, and manceuvred like a military 
foree, and now ostentatiously supplied 
with the most effective and deadly wea- 
pons known to modern military science. 
Thejr stations were to be converted into 
so many village fortresses, loop-holed, 
with iron stanchions and shutters. In 
the harbours of Ireland they had from 
time to time a powerful fleet ; gunboats 
were placed on rivers which had never 
been cut by the keel of a man-of-war 
before, and all round the coast there 
were cruisers on the look-out for suspi- 
cious craft, Then there were trials at 
assizes, at commissions, and at quarter 
sessions ; there were searchings of houses 
for arms of any kind; and, beyond all 
this, the Constitution was suspended in 
Ireland. Constitutional liberty in Ire- 
land was so far dead, and individual in- 
violability was at an end,” 


But if the political condition of 
Ireland be bad, its social and eco- 
nomical state is still worse :— 


“There were in Ireland 113,000 head 
of eattle, 107,000 horses, and half a mil- 
lion acres of land under cereals less in 
1867 than in 1859, and 1,189,000 acres of 
land under cereals less in 1867 than there 
were twenty years since. Such a dim- 
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inution of the agricultural wealth could 
hardly be looked upon as evidence of the 


prosperity of the country. But not only 
was, there this decrease in the number of 
acres under cultivation, but the produe- 
tive power of the land actually under 
cultivation had diminished—a result 
which showed that the farmers had lost 
heart, and would rather keep their money 
in their pockets than put it into the 
land, to be at the mercy of those land- 
lords who were not guided by any higher 
law than that which Parliament had 
established. And what was the condi- 
tion of the country towns of Ireland? 
It was evident to every English tourist, 
and to every amazed American traveller, 
that those towns, with the exception of 
the few where manufactories were estab- 
lished, were gradually sinking, and were 
mouldering into decay. The minds of 
the traders and shopkeepers of those 
places were bowed down by a sense of 
despair, and their sole remaining hope 
was in emigration to another land.” 


But not only is all this true in 
the aggregate—it is especially true 
in particular instances ; for agricul- 
ture is almost the sole industry of 
Ireland. The Irish tenant-farmers 
are the most abject and harshly- 
used class of persons in the world. 
“The great mass of the Irish ten- 
antry have no better title to the 
holdings than the will of the land- 
lords ;’ and how this will is habit- 
ually exercised, there was crushing 
evidence to show :— 


“ Would hon. gentlemen opposite be 
loyal if their position in the seats of 
their ancestors depended upon the will 
of another nation? They would be 
slaves if they were. But he would give 
them three cases by which Ireland’s con- 
dition should be judged, and the facts 
should be only those sworn toin a court 
oflaw. . . . Mr. John Carden, whose 
memory is honoured in Tipperary, de- 
cided to sell a property not very long 
since, and the condition of sale was that 
he should clear the estate of the Queen’s 
subjects, to drive them either to the 
workhouse or to America, to be Fenians 
at home or Fenians abroad. He died 
before his amiable object could be ac- 
complished, but his suecessor had been 
called on in a court of justice to com- 
plete the contract, and those tenants 
were driven from the land across the 
Atlantic to be your enemies for ever.” 
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It would be waste of our own 
and our readers’ time were we to 
attempt the farther analysis of a 
speech which, dealing mainly in 
the vaguest generalities, either 
proves nothing, or, when it descends 
to specialties, and endeayours to 
rove something, utterly fails. 
Make, for example, the case ad- 
duced in confirmation of the al- 
leged abuse of their power over 
the tenantry by Irish landlords— 
the behaviour of Mr. John Carden, 
“whose memory is honoured in 
Tipperary.” As stated by Mr. 
Maguire, nothing could be more 
harsh and offensive. Bunt Mr. Car- 
den’s brother and successor in the 
Tipperary estates has, by the simple 
process of a letter to the ‘ Times,’ 
demolished the entire structure set 
up by Mr. Maguire, and left his as- 
sailant to choose between being put 
down as the most arrant of gulls, 
or the most unscrupulous of libellers. 

After this we may safely throw 
over, if not all, certainly very much 
of what Mr. Maguire details to us 
of the oppression of landlordism in 
Ireland. Let us contrast next the 
view which he takes of the general 
condition of the country and its in- 
habitants with the facts of the case 
as they were stated by Lord Mayo 
—himself an Irishman, and better 
qualified than perhaps any other 
member of the House of Commons 
to speak upon the subject. Re- 
member that the wrongs of Ireland 
are all attributed to its misgovern- 
ment by England—not alone some 
centuries ago, but at the present 
moment. It is England which 
drives the Irish people to despair. 
She allows them no part in the 
management of their own affairs. 
She makes laws for them alien to 
their habits of thought, and in- 
trusts the administration of these 
laws to persons who have really no 
connection with them in language, 
religion, or blood. What truth is 
there in these allegations? 


“There is another statement—one 
which to. the fullest extent has been 
adopted by the hon. member for Cork 
and the, hon. member for Cashel—that 
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owing to the Government and the laws 
of this country the industry of Ireland 
has been checked and its progress 
retarded. Those three statements I 
propose to deal with one after the other. 
First, then, it is d that Ireland is 
governed by 

rule, for Engli 

English objects; that she is governed as 
if governed by a foreign power. Some 
writers have gone so far as to say that 
Ireland is the Poland of the West. Well, 
if Ireland is so treated, if she is sub 


jected to so much tyranny, I must say 


it is most unfortunate that in this case 
the tyrants are the Irish themselves. 
To examine the matter it is necessary to 
see how the Government of Ireland is 
at present constituted. Who. are the 
persons that govern that county? They 
are five in number: His Excellency 
the Lord-Lieutenant, the Chief Secretary, 
the Lord Chancellor, the Attorney- 
General, and the Under-Secretary. Who 
is the Lord-Lieutenant? A nobleman 
of ancient descent, intimately connected 
with Ireland, who possesses a large 
property there, and who for many years 
has been actively engaged in discharging 
with success the duties of his station as 
an Irish landowner. Sir, I should’ be 
very sorry to take up the time of the 
House by speaking of the Chief Secre- 
tary. That individual has never aspired 
to any other character than that of an 
Irish country gentleman, who has 
devoted some years of his life to what he 
believes to be the service of his country 
in Parliament. He belongs to a house 
whose ancestors shared the fortunes of 
the Irish people; and, if I may allude 
to so completely unimportant a cireum- 
stance, he has in his veins considerably 
less Anglo-Saxon blood than many of 
the gentlemen who are flouri about 
New York. The Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland isa man who for forty years 
held a high position in his profession, 
and who at the time of his appointment 
was admitted on all hands to be the 
first advocate at the Irish Bar. He is 
an Irishman, intimately acquainted with 
the feelings of his countrymen, and 
thoroughly and entirely connected with 
Ireland. The same may be said of my 
right hon. and learned friend the Attor- 
ney-General. The principal portion of 
his life has been spent in Ireland. Of 
the Under-Secretary, Sir Thomas Lar- 
com, I may say that for —~- years he 
has exercised a great, and, I believe, a 
most beneficial influence in Ireland. I 
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know of no man a more thor- 
ough oe of Ireland and her his- 
tory, or of Irish business and the feelings 
of the Irish people. Since he went to 
Ireland, twenty-four years ago, as a 
young Engineer officer engaged on the 
Ordnance Survey, he has been actively 
employed in that country. Now, I can- 
not conceive anything more Irish than 
that. Then we go on to the judicial 
bench. The Equity Judges are all Irish- 
men, and the same may be said of the 
Common-Law Judges—twelve in num- 
ber—nine of whom profess the religion 
of the majority of the people. Then 
the local magistrates are Irish to a man, 
and they are assisted by paid magis- 
trates, who are also, with three or four 
exceptions, natives of Ireland. So much, 
therefore, for the executive government 
and the judicial staff. But by whom are 
the laws of the country and the decrees 
and orders of the Government enforced ? 
By constabulary wholly Irish, and taken 
from the lower ranks of the people. In 
the force, too, is to‘be found almost the 
same proportions as regards religious be- 
lief as exist generally throughout the 
country; and this constabulary have al- 
ways done their duty with as great loyalty 
and fidelity as any portion of her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects. Add to this the fact 
that the country enjoys a Parliamentary 
representation which until now has been 
based upon a franchise much lower 
than the English franchise. Again, in 
every town of Ireland you find a muni- 
cipality elected on a very wide franchise, 
and these municipalities administer local 
affairs under the provisions of various 
Acts of Parliament. The primary edu- 
cation of the poor is intrusted entirely 
to teachers nominated by the patrons of 
the schools, and these patrons are in an 
enormous proportion the Roman Catho- 
lie clergy, so that I do not think there 
can be anything unnational in the sys- 
tem of education prevailing in that 
kingdom. Then the Poor-Law system 
is administered to a at extent by 
guardians who are nominated through a 
very wide franchise by the people at large. 
I mention all these facts with a view 
of showing how fallacious, how absurd, 
and how baseless, is the statement which 
is constantly put forward, that Ireland 
is governed by English rule, in accord- 
ance with English system, and in a 
manner repugnant to the feelings of the 
natives. deed, I am almost ashamed 
to mention these things to the House, 
for there are very few hon. members who 
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are not perfectly well aware of all the 
facts of the case; but:as the statements 
to which I have referred are.so constant- 
ly and broadly put forward by the people 
on the other side of the Atlantic, and 
as they are believed toa great extent, 
not only on the Continent, but also by a 
considerable portion of the people of 
this country, I have thought it right to 
give a plain account of the real facts.” 


Stubborn as these facts are, they 
still fail to contradict the assertion 
that, be the causes what they may, 
Ireland is going backwards; that 
her commerce is decaying, her land 
passing out of cultivation, her peo- 
ple heartless, because hopeless; po- 


verty-stricken, and therefore uni- 
versally disaffected. Bring these 
allegations also to the test of facts, 
and see how they collapse :—- 


“But the most important point for 
the House to consider is, whether there 
is anything in the present state of Ire- 
land which shows that there is a pro- 
gressive falling off in wealth, in pro- 
sperity, and in improvement. Now, it 
has been broadly put forward to-night 
that there is nothing to show that any 
real and sound progress is being made in 
Ireland. I think, however, that I can 
prove most conclusively to the House 
that very considerable progress has been 
made, And, sir, I donot intend to go 
back to old times, I propose to go back 
merely to the beginning of what I may 
term the present situation, about thirty- 
five years ago; and I have a right to do 
80, because I believe that since then the 
whole policy of this country towards 
Treland has altdyed. I shall endeavour, 
therefore, to show the House how the 
new policy has been carried out, and 
what have been its effects. In the first 
place, I must beg the House to reflect 
for a moment what Ireland has gone 
through during the period to which I 
am referring. We have been subjected 
to three great political agitations, to a 
most terrible famine, and to an enormous 
emigration; so that if I can show that, 
notwithstanding all these adverse cir- 
cumstances, improvement has been 
steadily going on, it will be pretty evi- 
dent that this House and the institu- 
tions of this country cannot be very 
much to blame for the present state of 
Ireland. First of all, I will take the 
state of our staple industries. Of course, 
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in a country like Ireland, which. is de- 
pendent so much upon agriculture, and 


where the seasons have a decided effect - 


upon the national prosperity, there must 
necessarily be a great. many ‘ups and 
downs,’ so that I will not take any 
small number of years to illustrate my 
argument, but will spread my facts over 
the period which has elapsed since 1830. 
In the first instance, I will take the num- 
ber of arable acres, including in that 
term not merely land over which the 
plough goes, but all land which is use- 
fully employed for the general purposes 
of agriculture. Well, in 1841 there were 
18,000,000 cultivated acres in Ireland, 
while in 1861 the number had increased 
to 15,400,000. But it has been said 
that the effect of the changes which 
have taken place during the last few 
years in Ireland has been to convert al- 
most all the land into pasture. No doubt 
many changes and vicissitudes have oc- 
curred, but still the main fact remains, 
that, in 1849, 5,500,000 acres of land 
were being cultivated under the plough, 
whereas in 1860 the number of acres so 
cultivated had increased to 5,900,000. 
Since then, owing to three or four bad 
seasons, there has been a decrease, and 
last year there were only 5,500,000 of 
cultivated acres, being the same number 
as in 1849. But, sir, if you go to the 
value of stock, which is the real test of 
the wealth of a country, particularly of 
a country like Ireland, which is.so well 


adapted to the rearing and production of . 


stock, you will find a most remarkable 
improvement, I will take the years 
1841 and 1866. I wish the House to 
understand that these numbers have 
been ascertained with the greatest possi- 
ble care. I give them on the authority 
of Mr. Thom, the author of the most 
valuable Almanac that bears. his name, 
and who himself verifies every statement 
made in his work. In 1841, the value 
of the live stock was estimated at 


£21,000,000, and in 1866 at £50,500,000. . 


I venture to say that in no agricultural 
country in Europe, considering the vicis- 
situdes of that period, will you find that 
so extraordinary an increase has taken 
place. Again, take the live stock per 
square mile; the same authority gives 
the value as £649 in 1841, £853 in 1851, 
and £1028 in 1861—figures which show 
a steady increase. One of the principal 
products of the south of Ireland is but- 
ter, which there represents the wealth of 
the agricultural population, and particu- 
larly of the small holders of land. I 
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have had accurate inquiries. made. re- 
specting the butter trade of Cork, and 
have arrived at results which have been 
confirmed by der from mar- 
kets, including Waterford and Wexford. 
In 1831, Cork market received 244,000 
firkins; in 1841, 219,000 firkins; in 1851, 
806,000 firkins; and in 1867, 470,000 
firkins. Quantity represents only, half 
the story; but take the increase in price, 
which indicates a remarkable increase 
in wealth, In 1851 the highest price of 
butter at Cork was 90s.; in 1861 it 
was 118s. ; in 1867 it was 127s. Semuch 
for agriculture. I know that gentlemen 
who make eloquent speeches do not like 
facts. They do not trouble the House 
with statistics, because they say that the 
decrease of prosperity is patent to all, 
and figures can be made to prove any- 
thing. I believe that the, more you in- 
quire into the facts by which the state 
of Ireland during the last thirty years 
can be tested, the more you will be con- 
vinced of the truth of the position I 
have taken, A remarkable illustration 
of the increase of wealth among the agri- 
cultural classes is the steady. rise in the 
value of land, in almost all the counties 
in Ireland, during the last fifty or sixty 
years. The rental of the county of Cork 
was, in 1779, £256,000; in 1848, £200,000; 
and in 1867, £920,000. I have ascer- 
tained from the very best authorities 
that pretty nearly the same increase of 
rent has taken place in all the other 
counties of Ireland; that increase has 
not been sudden, but steady and gradual, 
and I believe it is due to the larger 
quantity of land brought under cultiva- 
tion, and the ee improvement of 
the condition of the agricultural popula- 
tion.” 


But it is not in her agricultural 
industry alone that Ireland has 
made of late years enormous ad- 
vanees. She has thrown herself 
with vigour into the construction 
of railroads, and invested a large 
capital in the adventure. She is 
positively ahead of England in re< 

rd to the numbers*of her chil- 

ren under education’ The wages 
paid to her labouring people have 
risen since 1841 in many places by 
50, in almost all by 30, per cent; 
and the customs returns. show that 
the le do not stint themselves 
in the free use of excisable arti- 
cles. But perhaps the most strik- 





ing improvement of all is shown 
in two matters not necessarily con- 
nected—in the large increase which 
has taken place in church building 
and church ehdowments among 
the Roman Catholics, and in the 
extension of Irish commerce .and 
manufactures. With respect to the 
former of these points, we defy any 
traveller who visits Ireland now, 
and calls to mind what he recol- 
lects of it forty or fifty years ago, 
not to be astonished by the change 
which has come over the land. The 
wretched barnlike edifices in and 
around which the Irish peasantry 
used to assemble to hear mass early 
in the present century have given 
place to edifices, not a few of which 
cast into the shade the old churches 
and old cathedrals of the country. 
Monasteries flourish everywhere ; 
bishops drive about in their car- 
riages; the best horses in every 


parish are ridden and owned by the 
priests; —and all this is brought 
about, as we are ostentatiously as- 
sured, through the voluntary con- 


tributions of a laity who are said 
to be sunk in the depths of poverty 
and despair. As to the commerce 
and manufactures of Ireland, and 
the general condition of its ports 
peg towns, Lord Mayo shall speak 
or US:— 


}@“‘I will only trouble the House with 
one other fact with regard’ to the trade 
of Ireland. It has been said that Ire- 
land is purely an agricultural country, 
and you would therefore say that no 
great improvement could be expected 
in its commerce. But, as tested by the 
increase in the tonnage of vessels, the im- 
provement of trade has been enormous. 
A return of the tonnage of vessels enter- 
ing and clearing out from the port of 
Dublin shows that in 1847 the total ton- 
nage entered inwards and outwards was 
722,000 tons, and in 1867, 1,400,000 
tons. At Belfast, during the same 
period, the increase bas been still great- 
er, the total amount in the former year 
being 500,000, and in 1867, 1,800,000. 
In Waterford the increase in ten years 
was from 213,000 to 450,000 tons, And 
this increase has not been confined to 
the large ports; for while in Cork the 
increase in tonnage during ten years was 
84 percent, in Waterford the increase was 
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180 per cent; in Dundalk, 18 per cent’; 
in Newry, 70 per cent; in Wexford, 38 
per cent; in Sligo, 45 per cent; and in 
Coleraine, 100 per cent. There is one 
fact still more remarkable, for the re- 
turns show that the increase of tonna 
in Ireland has been greater than in 
England. I find that the increase of 
tonnage in the whole of Great Britain 
during the 20 years from 1847 to 1867 
was 58 per cent, while in Ireland 
it was 67 per cent. I find that while 
the increase of tonnage in Dublin 
was 98 per cent, and in Belfast 148 per 
cent, in Liverpool, which is just oppo- 
site, the increase was only 58 per cent-- 
far less than Dublin and Belfast. I 
will not try to persuade the House that 
Treland is a rich country, or that in this 
respect it is in a condition which can be 
compared to this country or to Scotland ; 
but comparing small things with great, 
and comparing the condition of the 
country with what it was, I think there 
is nothing to show decay, or a decrease 
of prosperity. The honourable member 
for Cork laid great stress upon the decay 
of prosperity in the country towns. I 
have no facts to lay before the House on 
that part of the subject, but I have a per- 
sonal acquaintance with a good number 
of the country towns of Ireland, especial- 
ly near Dublin and the railways, which . 
might be supposed to be affected by any 
decay of prosperity among the agricul- 
tural classes; and my experience is that, 
s0 far from showing any decrease of pro- 
sperity or decay, there has been, during 
the last eight or ten years, a gradual im- 
provement in the country towns with 
which I have any acquaintance. Ina 
small town near my residence houses, 
have been built and the whole state of 
the town is far better than it was ten 
years ago; and although some may not 
have improved in the same way, there 
is, I believe, nothing in the state of the 
country towns of Ireland to show that 
they do not participate in the general 
advance and prosperity of the rest of 
Treland.” 


Lord Mayo’s statements in re- 
gard to the actual condition of IJre- 
land were irresistible. Neither Mr. 
Bright nor Mr. Mill, though they 
did their best to shake them, made 
the slightest impression on the 
House; and if such impression had 
been made, Mr. Lowe’s speech, so 
far as it touched the material state 
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of the country, would have at once 
effaced it. As to Mr. Horsman, he 
was, as usual, sarcastic, vague, inac- 
enrate, and declamatory. He took 
up points not very relevant to the 
question at issue, and took them up 
incorrectly. He received a becom- 
ing chastisement from Mr. Hardy 
at the moment, and must have 
experienced something like moral 
torture when Mr. Disraeli took the 
trouble to expose a few of his fal- 
lacies. 

And thus it was, later in the de- 
bate—fencing, so to speak, with the 
subject before them—that through- 
out the two first nights the speakers 
on both sides of the House deliver- 
ed themselves, The language of the 
assailants, though fierce, was hesi- 
tating. They seemed at a loss on 
what particular point to concentrate 
their strength, and therefore struck 
out wildly, now dealing blows at 
their avowed antagonists on the 
Treasury benches, now hitting hard 
at gentlemen below their own gang- 
way, and receiving back, in return, 
hard hits from that quarter. Mr. 
Maguire took as much damage at 
the hand of Mr. Lowe as from 
Lord Mayo’s more elaborate reply 
to his statistics. Mr. Bright and Mr. 
Mill both looked small after the 
eloquent member for Calne had re- 
lieved his mind; and before the quiet 
reasoning of Sir Stafford North- 
cote and Mr. Hardy the impas- 
sioned generalities of The O’Dono- 
ghue, equally with the unsound 
arguments of Mr. Chichester For- 
tescue, went down. Still there 
rested upon the minds of all who 
had followed the discussion thus far, 
the consciousness that as yet it was 
leading them nowhere. If the Min- 
isters had. said too little, the cham- 
pions of the Opposition had said 
too much. There was an absence of 
concord from among them; they 
seemed to have no common object; 
because the proposal that the 
House should resolve itself into a 
Oommittee was tantamount to an 
acknowledgment of defeat before- 
hand. The truth is, that the Libe- 
rals felt that they had no leader; 
and that, without a leader whom all 
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could trust, common action was im- 
possible. If Mr. Gladstone would 
only speak out! if he would but cast 
aside the reserve in which for months 
back he appeared to have enshroud- 
ed himself, all. might yet be well!! 
Any point seized frankly by him 
would give them something to look 
to; mm they would at least be in’a 
condition to decide whether or no 
they had pinned their faith to the 
right man. The extreme Liberals 
have had their wish. Mr. Gladstone 
has broken silence. The last strand 
of the frayed cable which was sup- 
posed still to link him with the 
convictions of other days has 
parted, and now he stands for- 
ward, boldly and without cir- 
cumlocution, as the enemy of 
religious establishments in gene- 
ral, and thg determined foe of 
the Protestafits, or, as he would 
have preferred calling it not long 
ago, the Reformed Catholic Church 
established by law in Ireland in 
particular. Talk of apostasy and 
the abandonment of principle after 
this! Had not our own ears heard 
the declaration, had we not read it 
reduced to print in the newspap- 
ers of the following morning, no 
amount of second-hand evidence 
would have induced us to credit 
the tale. And we will go farther. 
Without subscribing to the views 
of an able writer in the ‘Standard,’ 
that there must have been “a hard 
fight in the right honourable gen- 
tleman’s mind between honour and 
conviction on the one hand, and 
ambition and personal rivalry on 
the other,” we are as sure of this 
as we can be of anything still in 
the future, that Mr. Gladstone, if 
he live—as we trust he may—to 
be an old man, will yet look back 
upon the course which it has now 
pleased him to take with bitter re- 
gret. For, disguise the truth from 
himself as he may at the present 
moment, the time is coming when 
he will recognise the real motive 
which drove him on; not as change 
of opinion caused by change of cir- 
cumstances—not as the distressing 
surrender of abstract truth to ex- 
pediency—but as a rancorous per- 
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sonal antipathy to the man who 
had got before him in the political 
race, and a determination to cut 
short the career of his rival, even if 
in doing so he ruin the country. 
It is ridiculous to say that history 
never repeats itself. In the man- 
cuvres of the Radicals, headed by 
Mr. Gladstone, we see at this mo- 
ment the reflex of what was done 
two centuries and a half ago in our 
own country, as well as a not un- 
faithful copy of the conduct and 
the expressed purpose of those 
by whom, in France, the great Re- 
volution was hurried on. Nobody 
supposes when Pym carried his 
point, and Stafford was impeached, 
that either he or the members 
who supported him entertained 
any thought of rebellion or regi- 
cide. Neither can wg lay to the 
charge of Sié¢yés himself that, in 
fusing the States into one na- 
tional assembly, he had any settled 
purpose of bringing the king to 
the guillotine, and _ establishing 


a reign of terror; yet, in both in- 


stances, effects followed upon causes 
with unerring certainty; and who 
will venture to predict a more tran- 
uil issue out of the enterprise on 
which Mr. Gladstone has ventured ? 
It may not come to-day, or to-morrow, 
or next day; in spite of all that is 
said and done, we do not expect it 
to come in the lifetime of the pass- 
ing generation. But so surely as 
Mr. Gladstone, on the night of the 
16th of this last March, pronounced 
the words that.“‘the Irish Church, 
as a State Church, must cease to 
exist,” as surely he raised the sluices, 
and did his best to let out the 
waters of a flood which, if they 
once make way, it will take far 
more than his eloquence to turn 
aside from sweeping over all the 
established institutions of the 
country. 

Our readers will do us the jus- 
tice to remember that we antici- 
pated, a month ago, the line of 
policy which Mr. Gladstone was 
repared to adopt. Ever since 
he avowed the absurd belief that 
the murders at Manchester and 
Clerkenwell were permitted by 
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Providence in order to fix the ‘at- 
tention of Englishmen on the 
wrongs of Ireland, we were pretty 
well satisfied of the direction 
in which the wind was setting, 
Tt was a clap-trap acknowledg- 
ment that up to that moment 
he had never himself given to the 
subject the consideration which it 
deserved, and that the moment 
was come for throwing over, with- 
out scruple, all the cherished opin- 
ions and principles of a lifetime. We 
gave no credence to the sincerity of 
this confession at the time, and we 
give no credence to it now. The 
wrongs of Ireland were understood 
and rated at their true value just 
as perfectly before the Manchester 
and Olerkenwell murders as they 
have been since; and no man liv- 
ing is in his secret soul more folly 
convinced of the fact than Mr. 
Gladstone. But the conditions 
under which the truth presents 
itself to his mind now are not the 
same under which he accepted it 
three years ago. Mr. Gladstone was 
in office in 1865, and for a portion 
at least of 1866 also. He is now 
in Opposition, and the light falls 
upon him from quite a different 
angle, sitting, as he does, on the 
Speaker’s left hand, from the diree- 
tion which it took while he sat 
upon the Speaker’s right. Let us 
not, however, keep him any longer 
from telling his own story.. His 
speech of the 16th of March, as it 
is the most important which he 
ever uttered, so, more than all the 
rest, it deserves analysis, which we 
propose to give to it side by side 
with the masterly reply which it 
drew from his great rival. 

Mr. Gladstone began by adroit- 
ly throwing over the member for _ 
Cork, his argument and its object. 
The argument was too general, the 
object too vague for him; he had 
sterner truths to enunciate, and a , 
more specific and definite end to 
achieve. The affairs of Ireland 
have reached a crisis which her 
Majesty’s Government fail te real- 
ise, and to meet which their pro- 
posals are entirely inadequate. 
They reach this crisis moreover, 
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after not fewer than 700 years of 
controversy, during the more re- 
cent portions of which the laws 
have been administered with per- 
fect impartiality, and the people 
made, as they continue to make, 
vast strides upward in the scale 
of material prosperity. Not one of 
the statements of the Ohief Secre- 
tary relating to the latter point 
does the eloquent speaker choose 
to controvert, He adwits them all, 
and further, acknowledges that 
Irish emigrants to Australia and 
Canada are, in their habits and 
tempers, entirely the converse of 
too many Irish at home, and of 
almost all that have taken root in 
the United States. In spite of 
this material ap aby at home, 
however, and in the face of the 
growing conviction in the subjects 
of it, that the law is fairly admin- 
istered. among them, matters have 
suddenly arrived at such a point, 
that it becomes the duty of the 
Legislature to force on a revolution 
in Ireland, to the magnitude of 


which nothing that has been done 
or threatened there for two cen- 
turies and more will bear a com- 
parison, Observe the reasoning 
which leads up to this conclusion, 
and take it in Mr. Gladstone’s own 
words :— 


“T rejoice to hear of the progress that 
has been made by Ireland. I do not 
feel that by admitting that progress in 
the largest terms we in the slightest de- 
gree weaken—on the contrary, I believe 
we much enhance—the argument for 
taking the yet further steps which re- 
main tocomplete the connection between 
the two countries. There is a diminu- 
tion of that grievous distress which so 
long ground down the mass of the pop- 
ulation of Ireland. I do not inquire 
now into the extent of that diminution; 
I do not inquire how much of that dis- 
tress yet remains to be remedied. I 
admit the progress, and I rejoice at it. 
There is a change, if possible, still more 
important, or at least equally important ; 
and that is, that in the classes above the 
want of the immediate necessities of 
life a sentiment has grown up within the 
last generation of attachment to the law 
and order of the country—greater, more 
substantial, more likely, and more ef- 


fectual, with a view to the administra- 
tion of justice than was perhaps ever 
known in former times, A great achieve- 


ment, and, let me add, nents 
encouragement. Well, there is this de- 
crease of agrarian crime. It is impossi- 
ble, I think, to express the satisfaction 
with which we now see that it was no- 
thing but the very extremity of want 
and misery which led to those ou 

prompted by what Mr. O’Connell 

‘the wild justice of revenge,’ which 
long formed a scandal to the nation, and 
that immediately the direct sting of 
want was removed or rendered less poi- 
gnant in its application, those outrages 
ceased, and a feeling of confidence arose 
in the ordinary administration of justice. 
This is a circumstance, I think, as to 
which we cannot too freely indulge our 
satisfaction, Let us consider what are 
the facts—and facts of recent occurrence 
—that give to this period at which I 
have the honour of addressing the House, 
and at which we are engaged in this de- 
bate, the character of a great political 
erisis, calling upon us to consider well 
the position in which we stand. In the 
first place, there is that depletion of the 
country which has been described in 
terms so vivid by the right hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Disraeli) at a period when it 
was, I believe, more marked than it is 
at present, but which still continues on 
a scale, the economical importance of 
which I will not now attempt to appre- 
ciate, but which appears to me to assume 
what may well be called a portentous 
character, not on account of the num- 
bers of those that cross the sea to 
seek a home elsewhere, but on account 
of the spirit with which they quit our 
shores. No amount of argument, no 
amount of pleading as to what we have 
done-or endeavoured to do, even if the 
pleas were fuller and more perfect than 
they are, could, I think, remove from 
the very bottom of the heart and intelli- 
gence of every man sitting within these 
walls a painful and latent consciousness 
that where not one man, or, rather, not 
one set of men or another, but the popu- 
lation generally, or such a portion of 
the population as must form a sample 
and pattern of the whole mass,—that 
where such numbers quit these shores, 
bearing with them on the one hand, a 
passionate attachment to the home which 
they abandon, and, on the other, a bitter 
and burning aversion to the laws and 
government they leave behind them— 
no amount of argument, no amount of 
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pleading, can remove from the mind a 
deep impression that where such feelings 
are carried away, and are so uniform 
and so permanent from year to year, and 
from generation to generation, some- 
thing must be wrong. One may rely 
upon it that, idle as is the sentiment 
under ec! circumstances, vox populi 
voe Dei, when it is applied to fleeting 
and transitory movements, yet the deep, 
profound, and lasting convictions of a 
people are never formed and never stand 
the test of time and circumstances, with- 
out containing in themselves much of 
truth and of the sacredness of justice. 
Well under these circumstances, how 
do we stand in the legislature ? We have 
suspended in Ireland on, I think, four 
separate occasions, continuous and to- 
gether covering a term of eight years, 
the main guarantee of personal liberty ; 
and I own I am surprised at the facility 
with which some speakers have thought 
or seemed to think that they got rid of 
the extraordinary gravity of this act by 
urging on the one hand that the Govern- 
ment had most mercifully and discreetly 
used its arbitrary power, and, on the 
other hand, that the renewal of the sus- 
pension had been freely accorded in this 
House. Both of these facts were un- 
doubted facts. But, so far as regards 
the free assent of Parliament to the re- 
newal of the Habeas Corpus Act, I ven- 
ture to repeat that which was well and 
opportunely said by my right hon. friend 
the member for Louth (Mr. C. Fortescue), 
at one of the stages of the bill:—‘ We 
assent to the renewal of that, because 
our first duty isto meet the necessities 
of public order, and to secure the pro- 
tection of the law to the peaceable sub- 
ject of the Crown ; but we regard it as 
no light or trivial formality ; on the con- 
trary we regard it as the testimony and 
the proof of a state of things so grave 
in Ireland as to call on us to con- 
sider what state of the laws and insti- 
tutions it may be that stands in connec- 
tion with the sacrifice of privileges so 
precious and invaluable.’ Well, under 
these circumstances, we have seen this 
portentous and loathsome disease of 
Fenianism overflow into England ; we 
have seen it the peace of towns 
and districts in this country ; we have 
seen it create the necessity which, what- 
ever else it may be, has led to the en- 
rolment of the inhabitants of England 
by tens of thousands for special duty in 
the preservation of the peace, and to the 
increase in the metropolis of a large 
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number of peace officets, supposed to be 
requisite for the conservation of order, 
Are these circumstances nothing? and 
is there nothing else in Ireland ‘that 
has happened? Is it enough to say—ag 
we may say—that whatever the grieve 
ances of Ireland are, they are far less 
than they were; consequently there 
could be no great necessity ? Yes, no 
doubt, they are far less than they were 
at the time when you had not taught 
the people of Ireland how to understand 
and appreciate them. But you have 
established in Ireland an efficient system 
of public education, and that education 
has given eyes to the blind, and those 
who might have gone on from generation 
to generation with their uncultivated 
minds, allowing days and years to glide 
away and never comprehending the sig- 
nificance of political circumstances bear- 
ing on their conditions; while you have 
relieved them from a great part of the 
causes of their complaint you have left 
the rest in existence, and at the same 
time have given them means of forming 
a pretty accurate and a pretty acute 
judgment with respect to your relations 
to themselves. I may add, for I think 
it is an important feature in this discus 
sion, that the political changes—the great 
political change introduced into the con- 
stitution of the representation by the 
bill of last session—have produced no in- 
considerable effect in imparting an im- 
petus to the public mind, and in quick- 
ening the temper that for many years 
had been somewhat sluggish to grapple 
closely and resolutely with the problems 
and the necessities of legislation.” 


Having thus assigned his reasons 
for believing that the affairs of Ire- 
land are in a state of crisis, Mr, 
Gladstone goes on to weigh the 
value of the measures which the 
Government have proposed in order 
to meet the wants and wishes of the 
Trish people. He has nothing to 
allege against the coming measure 
of Parliamentary Reform. He had 
believed, and still believes, that 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill will 
be repealed. He cannot say whe 
ther or no legislation on the rail- 
ways of Ireland will be effective. 
On the subject of Irish education 
he agrees in principle with Lord 
Mayo, though he would prefer Mr. 
Chichester Forteseue’s mode of ac- 
complishing the desired - object. 
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He would throw open Trinity Col- 

with its endowments and 

governing powers, to the professors 
all 


of s and of none. On the 
subject of the land, and the rela- 
tions between owners and occu- 
jers, he is even more than usually 
cloudy; but no cloud at all inter- 
yenes to obscure his purposes in 
regard to the Established Church. 
Now, observe to what all this 
amounts. We have a crisis in Ire- 
land. You do not see it, but 
propose various measures—some 
good in themselves, others objec- 
tionable only in your manner 
of effecting them. You will not 
avert the crisis, even if you carry 
them all. That is to be done 
by the overthrow, prompt, deci- 
sive, and complete, of the Irish 
Church, and by nothing else. 
Get rid of that nuisance, and Ire- 
land will become at once peaceable 
and loyal, Of Fenianism you will 
hear no more; there will be no 
more call to suspend the Habeas 
Corpus Act. Don’t tell me that a 
Commission of Inquiry is at work, 
to await the report of which would 
be only decent. Don’t say that Fe- 
nianism is put down, that Ireland 
is quiet, and that there is no more 
demand for precipitate legislation 
on this head now than there was 
last year or the year before ;—or 
that common-sense would suggest 
the propriety of leaving a matter 
so grave as this—the violation of 
one of the conditions on which the 
legislative union with Ireland is 
based—to be dealt with by the new 
constituencies which the Reform 
Bills are creating, and by the re- 
presentatives whom they may send 
to the House of Commons. These 
are considerations which might 
have weight were I in office; 
but, office being held by my rival, 
it is necessary that he should be 
driven out of it; and, seeing that 
no other means present them- 
selves of accomplishing that im- 
ween end, I must. use . the 
rish .Ohurch as the weapon 
wherewith to expel him, And it 
is gravely believed either that the 
House of: Commons will sustain a 
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policy so rash, so unjust, so selfish ; 
or th if the House do sustain 
it, the ernment will turn their 
backs on the — which they owe 
to the Crown and to their country, 
and allow themselves to become the 
victims of the basest cabal of which 
poe history makes mention!!! 

e doubt both assumptions. 

We come now to the reply of 
the Prime Minister, of which it is 
not too much to say that, to be 
estimated fairly, it must be read. at 
lengthh We content ourselves, 
therefore, with giving from it a few 
extracts. It opens thus :— 


“The right hon. gentleman when he 
rose to-night made a charge against the 
Government. He made at the same 
time an announcement of startling im- 
port, for he told us that this was the 
crisis of Ireldnd and that the measures 
of her Majesty’s Government proved 
that they did not realise that fact. And 
as the right hon. gentleman proceeded, 
it appeared that the crisis of Ireland, 
which had just arrived, was the culmin- 
ating point of a controversy which had 
existed in Ireland for 700 years. I 
could not but feel that I was indeed a 
most unfortunate Minister; for the mo- 
ment I had arrived, by her Majesty’s 
gracious favour, at the position which 
I now fill, the controversy which had 
lasted for 700 years had reached its cul- 
minating. point, and I was immediately 
called upon, with my colleagues, to pro- 
duce measures equal to such a super- 
natural visitation. I was very curious 
to know what were the circumstances 
which had brought about a conjuncture 
so startling and unprecedented. I watch- 
ed with great interest the right hon. 
gentleman as he proceeded, and, as I 
thought, with a dangerous candour began 
to indicate to the House what were the 
elements of this portentous crisis. The 
first element of the crisis which is to 
bring about such great results was the 
existence of Fenianism. But I am not 
aware that her Majesty’s Government 
are peculiarly responsible for the exist- 
ence of Fenianism. When we acceded, 
under the auspices of Lord Derby, to 
office, two short years ago, Fenianism 
was in existence, and the suspension of 
the liberties of Ireland had taken 
under the auspices of the right hon. 
gentleman, who was himself a member 
of the Council to whom the fatal secret 
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of Fenianism was communicated, and 
who came down to this House to propose 
those extra-legal remedies with which 
the country has now become too familiar. 
This is the first element of the crisis, 
and, therefore, so far as that is concern- 
ed, the right hon. gentleman did not 
feel at that moment the necessity of 
coming down to Parliament to recom- 
mend the violent course with which he 
concluded his oration this evening. But 
the right hon. gentleman proceeded to 
say that there was another cause and 
another element in the production of 
this awful crisis. And what was that? 
It was Irish emigration which rendered 
and brought about that critical state 
of affairs which demands these instan- 
taneous and violent remedies. True 
is it that the right hon. gentleman 
himself admitted that the emigration 
had somewhat subsided. There was 
a time, certainly, when the emigration 
was greater than it is at'present, and 
when the announcement from Ireland 
of the thinning of its population excited 
great alarm and apprehension in tli. 
House and throughout the country. But 
who was one of the most influential Min- 
isters of England through all that period ? 
The right hon. gentleman. With two 
of the elements of his crisis, the right 
hon. gentleman was as silent as a mouse 
the whole time. He never made this 
arraignment of the Chureh of Ireland, 
which, indeed, for many years he vin- 
dicated with so much eloquence and 
power of reason. He never for a mo- 
ment alluded to the’ critical state of af- 
fairs. There was a third element of the 
crisis, and what was that? It was the 
education of the people of Ireland. But 
the people of Ireland were not educated 
only yesterday. They have had the ad- 
vantage of a system of education under 
circumstances more favourable than the 
people of England have had. Fora very 
considerable period—for thirty years, 
more or less—the people of Ireland have 
had great advantages of popular educa- 
tion, and the fruits of that education, 
certainly within the last ten years, have 
been very perceptible. But the right 
hon. em men nae F everybody 
was perfectly conscious of the beneficial 
effects of education in Ireland, and not- 
withstanding that he was so conversant 
with all the consequences of education 
in that country—he never came forward 
until now to state that the education of 
the people of Ireland recommended the 
course which he has now suddenly called 
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upon the Heuse to take. But there wag 
one more element, and that completes 
all the ingredients of this awful crisis, 
And what is that? The Parliamentary 
Reform Bill, which, fortunately, and in 
spite of the efforts of Fare 
gentleman, was passed. last, year. 

is the fourth element of the. orials, aa 
in consequence of it you are to destroy 
the Irish Church, We will consider the 
question of the destruction of the Irish 
Church if the House will permit me to 
address them at the right time, but that 
is not the logical consequence of the 
passing of the Reform Bill for England, 
I draw from it a more logical conse- 
quence, for I think we ought to ry 
Reform Bill for Ireland, and the House 
well knows, and the right hon. gentle. 
man admits, that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are prepared to introduce, and 
would have introduced to night, had it 
not been for this debate, a measure with 
that object. These are the fouringredi- 
ents which the right hon. gentleman 
has brought before us as accounting for 
the production of a state of affairs which 
he describes as the crisis of Ireland, all 
the elements of this crisis being either 
of a somewhat obsolete character, or hav- 
ing no relation whatever with the con- 
sequences which he recommends.” 


Having thus got rid of the crisis, 
M. Disraeli goes on to expose the 
misrepresentations of Mr, Horsman 
on the subject of education, and of 
Mr. Bright in his eriticisms on the 
land question, We mach regret 
that the space at our command pre- 
vents our making extracts from this 
portion of the right hon, gentle- 
man’s address, The member. for 
Stroud looked marvellously ridicu- 
lous when light suddenly fell upon 
his “Ultramontane romance,” .and 
the member for Birmingham winced 
while the House cheered the. sen- 
tences which utterly destroyed his 


argument. 


“We say, let us revive, as it were, 
the Devon Commission, which was so 
advantageous at the time of its existence. 
Let us first practically realise all those 
results on which sensible men are agreed, 
but at the same time, let us have further 
inquiry. But inquiry of this kind will 
be no excuse for non-legislation, and I 
hope the Bill which we shall introduce 
will become an Act before the Commis 
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sion commence their labours; and when 
it is said that our propositions are made 
because we desire to delay legislation on 
the subject of the land, I say that it is 
the very refuse and lees of factious in- 
sinuation. Look, what has happened in 
Ireland? Why, the Devon Commission 
was before the deluge—before the famine, 
before the emigration, before the Landed 
Estates Act and the Encumbered Estates 
Court ; and the result is, that the Ireland 
of to-day is not the Ireland of the Devon 
Commission: and therefore we say, Let 
landlords and tenants come and tell 
their tale, and let the Commissioners 
realise the consequences of the famine 
and of emigration on a large scale upon 
the soil of Ireland. I cannot conceive 
any grounds for a Royal Commission. 
more valid or sound than that upon 
which we propose this Commission, 
which is not intended to retard or ob- 
struct legislation, but to supplement it 
upon the points which are not ripe enough 
for legislation. Then I say that our po- 
licy as regards education, and certainly 
as regards the land, is brought forward 
in no spirit of ostentation, but in the 
exercise of our duty, and is a sound and 
sober course, which the House of Com- 
mons should sanction and support, and 
they ought not to be deterred from a 
moderate, but a necessary, and, as I be- 
lieve, a very judicious course on our 
part, by those monstrous inventions of a 
crisis in Ireland, got up by the right 
hon. gentleman opposite for the advan- 
tage of his party. When I say ‘got up’ 
by the right hon. gentleman, I do not 
mean to say that there are not many 
causes in regard to the state of Ireland 
which require our gravest consideration, 
and to which I will address myself. But 
I say that the right hon. gentleman, 
who has had the power of the Crownin a 
large proportion for a quarter of acent- 
ury, has never done anything for Ireland 
but make speeches—make speeches in 
favour of the Irish Church. I say the 
Appropriation Clause was modest in 
comparison with these tactics.” 


Thus far Mr. Disraeli spoke in 
reply to the general charges which 
had been brought against his policy. 
He addressed himself next to the 
particular question which Mr. Glad- 
stone has raised; and if, after the 
frank and cordial manner in which 
he has expressed himself, there be in 
either portion of the United King- 
dom an individual who, professing 


Constitutionalism, hesitates to fol- 
low his léader, then all we can say 
is, that such a man had better 
over to the Radicals at once. Mr. 
Disraeli is tod acute a logician, too 
much master of Parliamentary tac- 
tics, to allow a distinction to be 
drawn, even in appearance, between 
the reasoning of Mr. Gladstone and 
the reasoning of Mr. Bright. The 
one cannot succeed in any endea- 
vour without the support of the 
other. The one cannot stop short 
at aline which the other desires to 
cross, To this point Mr. Disraeli 
pinned them both. After stating 
his own views, that it is necessary 
for the wellbeing of a nation to con- 
nect the principle of religion with 
Government, and that this can be 
effected only by maintaining an 
organised and endowed Ohurch, he 
goes. on :-— 


“T should say so particularly with 
respect to this country, because the 
spirit of our legislation of late years has 
extended to so many subjects—educa- 
tion, charity, reformation of criminals, 
and other such matters which will occur 
to the right hon. gentleman—which it 
seems to me utterly impossible that we 
could carry into effect unless the State 
had at its command the active and dig- 
nified co-operation of a body like the 
clergy set aside for such noble and spir- 
itual purposes. The hon. member for 
Birmingham contests this principle in a 
speech which he made the other night, 
and which I listened to with deep in- 
terest, as I always do, at least generally 
speaking. The great feature of that 
speech, which was most adroitly concili- 
atory, was to contest the principle of 
endowment. That is his principle. The 
hon. member says, ‘The grievances of 
Ireland are on the carpet for discussion 
at present. My remedy is prepared and 
prompt—Disendow the Church, and the 
whole thing is settled.’ But the argu- 
ment is not merely that it will settle the 
great grievance of Ireland; that is not 
the only reason why the hon. gentleman 
recommends disendowment, but it is also 
because the endowment is opposed to the 
spirit of the age. That it was which 
commended itself to the attention of 
every person who heard those opinions ; 
and it is well that such opinions—or 
any opinions, however novel—should be 
brought forward by men of eminence 
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and of eloquence, and not that they 
should be mumbled ffom a back hedge, 
or brought forward by a Robespierre, or 
some such person, when attempts are 
made to revolutionise a country. It is 
well that such sentiments should have 
been brought forward by one possessing 
such charm of eloquence and such art of 
elocution, and it enables us to under- 
stand what is his proposition. The right 
hon. member for Routh Lancashire, who 
is always eloquent—he could not help 
being so if he would—is a recent convert 
to those principles. But I look to the 
member for Birmingham, who says that 
his training has given him great oppor- 
tunities for framing an impartial opinion, 
and who at last has announced the new 
evangelism to the House of Commons, 
and the hon. gentleman says that this 
principle of endowment is opposed to the 
spirit of the age. Well, sir, if. endow- 
ment is opposed to the spirit of the age, 
endowments will fail. It becomes the 
House well to consider that subject. Is 
endowment opposed to the spirit of the 
age? I will not argue this question in 
the spirit of the age—that is too vague 
an expression. The question is, whether 
endowment is opposed to the character 
and disposition of the inhabitants of 
these islands. There is something to 
consider besides the spirit of the age, and 
that has reference to the character of the 
country. There is a very active party 
in this country opposed to endowment 
—grave, organised, intelligent, and, as 
far as private life is concerned, eminent- 
ly decorous and regular. But, sir, that 
party is not the creation of the spirit of 
the age. They are the Nonconformists ; 
they are not the creation of the spirit of 
the age, but the descendants of men who 
entertained the same opinions three cen- 
thries ago. They were opposed to ecclesi- 
aStical endowment in the days of the 
Stuarts; they are opposed to ecclesiasti- 
cal endowments in the days of Victoria. 
They were in the days of the Stuarts, 
even when they were successful and 
triamphant, only a minority of the peo- 
ple; and I believe they are only a 
minority of the people now. But they 
have allies. The Nonconformists of the 
present day have allies that the Noncon- 
formists did not possess in the days of the 
Stuarts. They have with them a body 
very limited in numbers, but very in- 
fluential from their intellect, and from 
another cause to which I will advert; 
and that is the philosophers. Now, the 
philosophers must always be very limit- 
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ed in number—but they are 

from their pursuits, and from th 
character, men of great’ ‘intellect» 
intelligence, and they always exercise ‘ 
great influence over the press, 
exercised a great influence over the 
before the French Revolution by their 
oe vanes me ily wy their 
establishment opeedia ; 
and at the present day in England there 
isnot a leading article that strikes you, 
that you may not almost trace toa 
philosopher. The philosophers assist 
the Nonconformists, and although they 
have not a single point in sympathy, yet 
the Nonconformists and the philosophers 
make a most active and influential body 
in the state. But it becomes the House 
of Commons, when they hear speeches 
like that which we have just heard from 
the right hon. gentleman the member for 
South Lancashire, adopting opinions 
which he could not have shared for 
many years, but which he recommends 
to us with the ardour of conviction—I 
say it becomes the House of Commonsnot 
to be carried away, but-clearly, if possi- 
ble, to comprehend the scene, and not 
to be precipitately carried on to resolu 
tions under the idea that they were 
acting in harmony with public opinion. 
I say that you must look to the general 
character of the people of this country 
in both islands. I say they are 4 reli 
gious people; that the people of England, 
notwithstanding much that may have 
oceurred of late, and which may ap- 
parently seem not to be in accordance 
with that opinion—I say that the peo- 
ple of England, if you take a general 
view of their character, are a religi 
people. It is unquestionable that the 
Scotch are a religious people. But if 
there be a people who may be described 
as the most religious people in the world, 
it is the people of Ireland. It is there 
no affair of race ; and whether a man be 
Presbyterian, or Anglican, or Roman, 
religion is one of the great elements of 
his life, and the day does not pass with- 
out religious convictions exercising an 
immense influence on his actions, Now, 
I say that a religious people will always 
be in favour of ecclesiastical endowments. 
They may quarrel among themselves up- 
on particular points, but a peo- 
ple will always be in favour of corpora- 
tions that give importance and precision 
to their convictions; and therefore I think 
that we are embarking on @ very danger- 
ous course, when, at @ -in which 
no one could have anticipated it, a right 
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hon. gentleman of the great standing in 

the country of the right hon. member for 

South Lancashire comes forward sudden- 

ly, as_it were, from ambush, and an- 

nounces that he proposes to destroy an 

institution which he has himself often 

advocated, and which he has told us to- 

night has existed from the time of the 

Tudors; but when we are invited to fol- 

low this policy in deference to the prin- 
ciples of a greater master on this subject, 

who, with the honourable candour which 
I believe is part of his character, has told 
us what is the issue at stake—namely, 

whether we should terminate in this 
country ecclesiastical endowments. Now, 
I want the House to realise the gravity 
of the question upon which they are go- 
ing to decide. Do not be hurried away, 
and do not suppose that the House of 
Commons has met in consequence of the 
state of Ireland from the development of 
the Fenian conspiracy, and that it must 
do something to put an end to this state 
of affairs. Do not be hurried into a de- 
cision which, if adopted and followed to 
its consequences—as it will most assured- 
ly be followed to its conseqnences—must 
give a new colour to your society and 
alter all the principles on which you and 
your forefathers for years have acted. 
This is the gravest question that can be 
brought under the consideration of pub- 
lic men—of men of great intelligence 
and eminence. You constitute a senate 
that the world speaks of with pride 

while it recognises your attributes and 
your actions with a consciousness that 
your deeds elevate the general character 
of human nature. But remember that 
you are something more than mere sen- 
ators; you are the representatives of a 
nation, and of an ancient nation; and I 
deny your moral competency to come to 
such a decision as the hon. member for 
Birmingham recommends, and as the 
right hon, member for South Lancashire 
is prepared practically to carry out—I 
deny your moral competency to come to 
such a decision without an appeal to the 
nation. I say that isa question on which 
the country alone can decide. You can- 
not in an off-hand manner settle such a 
question. You are counselled to take 
& course to-night which would effect a 
revolution in this country. I am not 
treating of the limited issue to which 
the right hon. gentleman conveniently 
confined himself; I take the broader 
issue laid down by the great master of 
this subject, and upon which England 
will probably soon have to decide. How 


have you been introduced into this dis- 
cussion? The Liberal party have been 
in power 5 ag a se a quarter of a 
century. ve party prepared the 
mind of England, upon this question-- 
have they risen from seats of authority, 
and declared that the great principle 
upon which your society, and even your 
political condition, is founded, is erron- 
eous? You and your forefathers, and 
generations before them, and long cen- 
turies of men who have built up this 
realm of England—you have acknow- 
ledged, you have encouraged, you have 
supperted, and stimulated, and lived 
and acted under the influence of ecclesi- 
astical endowments ; and have you dur- 
ing all that time, in any way guided pub- 
lic opinion to doubt the propriety and 
wisdom of that course, or the immense 
munificence of that which you were born 
under and which your forefathers creat- 
ed? Notasyllable. There have been 
plenty of political economy, of treaties 
with France, of repeals of laws, great and 
successful efforts made for the advance 
of the comforts aud convenience of the 
population; but not a word has been 
uttered for the last twenty-five years by 
the party that has had the monopoly of 
power in this country to form the minds 
of fhe people on this great issue, upon 
which they ought not to be called on. to 
give a decision in this hasty manner. 
At the last general election the Liberal 
party had been seven years in power, 
but not one word during those seven 
years had ever issued from any person in 
authority—certainly not from the right 
hon. member for South Lancashire—as 
to his having doubted the wisdom of the 
cardinal principle upon which our whole 
social system is founded.” 


. 


No words of ours could add any- 
thing to the force of this most - 
mentative appeal, for giving which 
in detail we do not pretend to apo- 
logise: but one fact, in addition 
to the conclusions arising out of 
it, may be added. We all profess 
—Mr. Bright and Mr. Gladstone 
equally with ourselyes—to be hos- 
tile to a dissolution of the Union. 
We are prepared, it is believed, to 
appeal in earnest to the sword, 
rather than consent to an arrange- 
ment so suicidal. Let us remem- 
ber that when the Legislatures of 
the two countries became one, so 
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did the Churches; and that the 
Church of Ireland was, at the period 
of the Union, much more in a mi- 
nority, as compared withthe Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, than it is now. 
You have no right, then, moral or 
legal, on a mere comparison of num- 
bers, to violate that particular ar- 
ticle in a great contract, which was 
accepted without hesitation by both 
parties to the contract, at a time 
when the balance of numbers was 
more unfavourable to Protestant- 
ism than it is now. Neither is 
it just to am out of view the fact, 
that the blow aimed by Mr. Glad- 
stone at the Irish Ohurch is a blow 
aimed at the settlement of pro- 
perty both in Ireland and in Great 
Britain. It may be wise—we do 
not say that it is not—carefully to 
consider how far the Irish Church, 
in its present position, is or is not 
working well for the empire at 
large; but that is a matter on 
which, till the Royal Commission 
report, every impartial statesman 
would desire to reserve at least the 
expression of his opinion. Nor, 
with the Report of the Commission 
before them, would any, except the 
most morbidly ambitious of place- 
seekers, ever think of referring the 
final settlement of the question to 
a Parliament which has admitted, 
by the Act of last session, that it 
Goes not fairly represent the people 
of this country. We cannot, there- 
fore, believe that Mr, Gladstone will 
succeed in carrying, in a moribund 
House of Commons, a resolution so 
outrageously unjust as that which 
he threatens, not to the Queen’s 
Ministers so much as to the country. 

Since the above was written Mr. 
Gladstone has given formal notice 
of his motion, which will be in full 
debate about the time that this 
paper passes into the, hands of our 
readers: The resolution which he 
brings forward is most adroitly 
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worded. It seems to affect onl 
the connection of the Irish Chu 
with the State—in reality it touches 
the whole question of endowment, 
The saving clause, which would 
appear to pay “ due regard to all 
personal interests and all individ- 
ual rights of property,” is at once 
inconsistent with i and trans- 
parently deceptive. We know what 
‘personal interest” may be under- 
stood to imply, that the existing 
incumbent shall retain his benefice 
for his life, or receive a just equiva- 
lent for it. But how individual 
rights of property are to be 'pre- 
served, while you deprive the pa- 
trons of benefices of their patronage 
—which, let it not be forgotten, is 
a marketable commodity—that is 
more than we can understand. The 
whole affair is, however, a delusion 
and asham. Mr. Gladstone believes 
that he will carry his resolution; 
and that, having carried it, he 
will compel Mr, Dicracli to resign. 
We are of a different opinion. 
If carried, the duty of the Gov- 
ernment is plain. They must ac- 
cept the vote for what it is worth, 
but refuse, point-blank, either to 
legislate upon it or to resign. Let 
the Opposition bring in a Bill, and 
carry it through both Houses if they 
can. Meanwhile the business of 
the country must be carried on, the 
supplies voted, the Reform Bills 
for Scotland and Ireland 

and boundaries settled; and then, 
and only then, the people will have 
a legitimate opportunity of declar- 
ing what they want. If the Irish 
Ohurch is to fall, and the Scotch, 
and the English too, let it be by the 
will of a whole people, pronounced 
through their representatives. Do 
not let us have the fabric of the 
Constitution undermined by an 
assembly which exists, so to speak, 
only by sufferance, and must soon 
cease to exist at all. 








